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| "XX va dis IO SY en! a 
THE. eighteenth century has produced a 


religious revolution in this country. Its com- 
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mencement was an era of bigotry ;- its end is 
an era of toleration. If this change origi- 


nated from adtive inquiry, we might well 
proclaim the progreſs of reaſon with gene- 


rous triumph. But I fear that any accla- 
mations on this, ſubjeq would be the effu- . 
ſions of an illuſory, joy. The toleration of 
the preſent day, ſeems. to be the toleration 


of indifference, not of Chriſtianity. Becauſe 


the magiſtrates of antiquity looked upon all | 
the popular religions as falſe, but uſeful, ſo 
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many amongſt us affect pre-eminence, by 


an imitation. of thoſe philoſophic Worthies. 
Like them, they render that external homage | 
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to the Eſtabliſiment, which they would pay 


as uureluctantly to the religion of Mahomel, ir 


cepts, that this merely ceremonious compli- 
ance 
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if it were ſanctioned by the laws.—If Chriſ- 
tianity be true, it is evident from its pre- 


DEDICATION. 


ance can never juſtify its votaries before 
God; and, therefore, I thought it of the moſt 
momentous conſequence to lay before thoſe 
perſons the falſity of their reaſonings, and 
the enormity of their error. | 

In the proſecution of my plan, I have 
ſtudied gonciſeneſs, as far as it was conſiſtent 
with perſpicuity. The Theologian will 
find, that if I have availed myſelf of the 
labour of others, I have alſo thought for 
myſelf; and that I have endeavoured to 
form a ſyſtematic whole, from ſcattered 
materials. YE" 
Thus I-have purſued the true deſign of a 
Dedication, by giving your Grace ſome ac- 
count of the work which I lay before you, 
inſtead of fawning blandiſhment, and var- 
niſhed eulogium, which (however well me- 
rited) have now, from repeated proſtitution, 
become ſuſpicious, bringing down the im- 
putation of meanneſs on the author, and 
of vanity on the patron. Iam 


 MyLonn, 
With due Reſpect, 
Your. much obliged | 


and humble Servant, 


 4fifora, - HENRY MURRAY. 
Hug 39, 1799. 4 as 
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INTRODUCTION. 


I T is not a rambling irregular life (1), of ill 
connected notions, and fortuitous concluſions, 
which is adequate to the inveſtigation of truth: 
truth is the offspring of ſilence, unbroken medi- 
tations, and thoughts often reviſed, and cor- 
rected. A lover of truth ſhould, therefore, weigh 
evidences ſcrupulouſly. He is peculiarly bound 
to ſuch a procedure, ſhould his enquiry be in 
its nature difficult, and in its reſult, of the laſt 
importance to himſelf. Now, this is preciſely 
the caſe, with reſpect to the certainty of the Jew- 
iſh and Chriſtian Revelations : a tedious deduc- 
tion of hiſtoric evidence is neceſſary in both, and 
no. man can ſay, that their truth or falſehood are 
to him matters of indifference, . 
The certainty of theſe is what I have propoſed 

to ſhew in this book, from which I truſt it will 
appear, how very flender a ſupport, that air of 
civil triumph, ſo often aſſumed by the patrons 
of infidelity, reſts upon. Indeed, true lovers of 
mankind, on finding the great evidences of reve- 
lation defective, would naturally have their writ- 
ings and converſation fraught, like the roll of 
* Ezekiel, with lamentation, mourning, and woe. 


Joy 


* 


(1) Wollaſton's Relig. of Nat. Sec. 3. 
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Joy and exultation on ſuch an occaſion, can 
only be accounted for, by ſuppoſing the writer 
or ſpeaker to be a debauched deiſt, 1. e. a prac- 
tical atheiſt, and with ſuch perſons we are not 
to reaſon. They alone claim our regard, who 
acknowledge the grand fundamentals of natural 
religion, and who are ſeriouſly diſpoſed to re- 
ceive the Chriſtian faith, if its evidence ſhould 
prove ſufficient to extort their aſſent. 


THE 


EVIDENCES 


o TH E 


Jewiſh and Chriſtian Revelations. 


r 


To enter into abſtract queſtions, on religion in 
general, would be beſide our purpoſe. Religion 
follows neceſſarily from the attributes of God, 
and the nature of man: Deiſts, at leaſt in theory, 
admit this, and our immediate ſubje& involves 
it. Without farther preamble, then, I ſhall take 
a conciſe ſurvey of natural religion. Some re- 
flections on this head are neceſſary to evince be- 
fore men of candour, that there 1s not that burn- 
ing and ſhining light, that luminous certainty 
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things are to be done, which are pleaſing to the 
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therein, which unbelievers afſert. The cauſes 
of ſuch declarations are obvious. By ſaying that 
unaſſiſted human reaſon is commenſurate to all 
uſeful truths, they inſinuate that a revelation 
would be ſuperfluous. 'They ſhould know, how- 
ever, that its inutility does not follow, though 
this favourite principle ſhould be eſtabliſhed ; for 
what reaſon would compaſs after many efforts 
and painful reſearches, revelation effects at 
once. I he principle itſelf would militate equally 
againſt the teaching of any art or ſcience. But 
whoſoever will judge equitably of the religion 
of nature, by forming his opinion from the writ- 
ings of her ableſt followers, the pagan philoſo- 
phers, will never admit the principle. The prac- 
tice of thoſe guides is undoubtedly the true cri- 
terion; yet it is a rule which few theiſts have 
followed. Their panegyrics on natural religion, 
reſemble thoſe ſplendid eulogiums, pronounced 
as academic exerciſes on deceaſed heroes, which 
affect ornament, rather than truth. They would 
incline you to believ e, that her gentle ſway re- 

alized Arcadian manners, and the golden age. 
However, this is far from being the language 
of the heathens themlelves, who ſeem to have 
felt ſenſibly their own deplorable ſituation. It 
7 ſays one of ther (1), that theſe 


gods; but what theſe are, it is not cafy to know, 
unleſs a man were taught them by God himſelf, 
or by fome perſon who had received them from 
God; and he adds, that the Pythagoreans ſtu- 


died divication as a means whereby to know the 


will of Heaven. Plato, in his ſecond Alcibiades, 
| puts 


(1) Jamblichus de vit. Pythag. 
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puts a like acknowledgment into the mouth of 
Socrates, who there owns the uſeſulneſs of a di- 
vine inſtructor, and hopes that God would one 
day vouchſafe more light. (2) Maximus Tyrius 
argues well for the expediency of a revelation, 
becauſe of the defects in our natural powers. 
(3) Tully complains thar the light of nature was 
extinct in his time, by corrupt cuſtoms and opi- 
nions. This conceſſion was made by that great 
maſter of morality in the Auguſtan age, an æra, 
in which philoſophy had exhauſted her pow- 
ers. Neither can his aſſertion appear exagge- 
rated, to a man acquainted with the philoſophy 
of the times. It is undeniably true, that the 
intimations of moral ſenſe, lay nearly undiſtin- 
guiſhed in a heap of prejudices and aſſocia- 
tions, inſomuch that ſuperficial obſervers have 
aſked, What is virtue? Their morality bad 
therefore no baſis whereon to ground itſelf, and 
was remarkable by many an unſhapely excre- 
ſcence- No man can gainſay this, that vices 
were countenanced by law in ſome countries, 
owing partly, however, to the want of a proper 


authority, which might countera&t the caprices 


of the legnllator. 

Religion and morals had hardly any connec- 
tion in the Pagan world. They thought little of 
their relation to God, as a moral Governor. 
(4) Political utility, not truth, was the object of 
their religions, which conſiſted of ceremonies 
rather than opinions. I hey were not fitted to 
teach virtue. If a calamity happened, no refor- 
mation' of manners was attempted; inſtead 

thereof, 


(2) Diſſert. 26th. (3) Tuſcul. Quæſt. Lib. 3. 
(4) Prieſtley's Inſtitutes, vol. 2. 
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thereof, a prieſt drove a nail into Jupiter's tem- 
ple, or commanded a ledlisternium, 1. e. that 
the images of the gods ſhould be carried in pro- 
ceſſion. Some of their inſtitutions, ſuch as the 
Olympic games, had indeed an indirect tendency 
to promote morality; but this never was the 
main defign of the founders. They contributed 
to it only eventually. Many perſons have be- 
lieved, that the initiated in the myſteries, were 
taught to diſregard the fabulous deities, and to 
acknowledge the unity of the divine nature. But 
how can we accede to this opinion, ſince they 
excepted againſt Socrates, whom they muſt have 
reverenced highly on the above ſuppoſition, and 
ſince they were violent aſſerters of the popular 
belief? We ſhould think rather with Leibnitz, 
(5) that it was neceſſary to conceal the myſteries, 
to guard them from contempt. If any difficul- 
ties were elucidated in them, it is probable from 
a paſſage in Cicero (6), that theſe were ſuch as 
occur in the phœnomena of the univerſe, and 
1 the nature of the gods was not regarded at 
a 
Certainly the blindneſs of heatheniſm almoſt 
tranſcends belief. After finiſhing Tully's Trea- 
tiſe de Natura Deorum, muſt not a theiſt exclaim, 
in the language of Cotta, © Moleſte fero, tanta 
* 1ngenia, in tam leves, ne dicam in tam in- 
e eptas ſententias incidifſe.” On other ſubjects, 
the Greeks and Romans talked like men; but 
on religion, they talked like children, even ac- 
cording to the principles of deiſm (7). Among 
them every thing was God, except God himſelf. 
He 


(5) Eſſais Theodicè præfat. (6) De Nat. Deor. Lib. 2. 
(7) Boſſuet's Introd, to Univ. Hiſt, 
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He was an unknown God, even at Athens. All 


natious repaired to Egypt for knowledge, where 
they worthipped animals and plants. When 


you approached the temples of the Egyptians, . 


ſays Celſus, every thing raiſed your admiration; 
— porticos, groves, baluſtrades, ceremonies full 
of devotion and myſtery ; but when you exa- 
mined the receſſes, you found that the object of 
worſhip was a cat, an ape, a crocodile, an he- 
goat, or a dog. I give this repreſentation, in 
the words of that adverſary to Chriſtianity, 
therefore, no one can ſuſpe& that it is over- 
charged. Neither were the reaſons aſſigned for 
this worſhip, by that wiſe people, leſs ridicu- 
lous than the practice itſelf, one of which is (8), 
that their deities concealed themſelves in theſe 
animals, when men were numerous, and the gods 
few. What though many have ingemouſly al- 
legorized this worſhip, and ſhewn that men 
taught by ſymbols in theſe early times (9), Origen 
demonſtrates that the pagan fables under this 
pretext of allegory, corrupted the hearts of the 
youth, and inſtances the tablet of Chryſippus, 
which he ſaw at Samos, which decency forbids 
me to explain. Their interpretations of theſe fa- 
bles were alſo often utterly inadequate. If, (10) 
ſays Euſebius, you ſuppole Jupiter to be the ſu- 
preme intellect, how can it be athrmed that he 
is the ſon of Saturn, which they make to ſignify 
time? Or how can Juno, which they make the 
air or æther, be the wife and ſiſter of this vivific 
mind? 


The 


(8) Diod. Sic. Lib. 1. (9) Orig. con. Cel. Lib. 3. 
(10) Prœp. Evan. Lib. 3. | 
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The learned and reflecting among the Gentiles 
were forely embarraſſed. Conſcious of being 
ſinners, they knew not how to make expiation, 
and have vented thetr complaints on that head. 
Theſe complaints were not ill- founded. Unbe- 
levers muſt allow, that the methods taken to 
peaſe the fabulous divinities, would be the very 
methods to put all affronts and indignities on 
the true God. The whole heathen world offered 
human ſacrifices, and no part more than the Bri- 
tiſh iſles, What with ſhows of gladiators, and 
offerings to their gods, the blood of thouſands of 
human victims ſmoked around the altars of thoſe 
ſanguinary and malevolent deities. (11) Lipſius 
declares that twenty or thirty thouſand gladia- 
tors were ſlaughtered in a month; and adds, 
that no wars had ſo deſolated the world. It 
would argue ſtrange ignorance, to deny that 
theſe ſhows were introduced on a religious ac- 
count. (12) They were deſigned to honour the 
manes of departed heroes. A ſpirit of cruelty 
pervaded all the pagan amuſements. (13) Even 
their plays familiarized the people to parricides 
and inceſts. At other times they were duped 
by the moſt puerile abfurdities, (14) The 
ſqueaking of a rat once compelled a man to re- 
fign the office of maſter of horſe, They were 
the ſport of aſtrologers, magicians, fortune-tellers 
and augnrs. Their ſpeculative opinions were ſo 
claſhing and inconſiſtent, that (15) Varro ſummed 
op 288 opinions about the funmun bonum. It 
was a principle common to moſt philoſophers, 
that God was never offended with any one, 

therefore 


(11) Saturnalia. (12) Kennet's Antiq. (13) Cypriani 
Epiſ. prim. (14) Valer. Max. Jib. 1. (15) Auſtin de 


£iy. Dei. 
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therefore there were no future puniſhments. The 
doctrine of the ſoul's immortality was loſing 
ground about the advent of Chriſt. Theſe two 
notions, with the denial of a particular Provi- 
dence, overturned the foundations of religion on 
Pagan principles, which do not admit of a reſur- 
rection properly ſo called. 

Heatheniſh morality differed from that of the 
goſpel in many reſpects. It referred every thing 
to ſelf-intereſt, without regarding the glory of the 
ſupreme Creator. (16) It contained no precept 
about giving alms in ſecret, which is the true teſt 
of virtue. It rarely inculcated evangelical hu- 
mility, and Jeſus Chriſt ſhook its whole frame, 1 
when he ſaid, © Bleffed are the poor in ſpirit.” It | 
omitted the anthority of God, as a foundation i" 
for obligation, without which, you might as well 
talk of binding a giant by a with, as of curbing 
the imaginations of men. It gave its votaries 
little conſolation at the hour of death. Brutus 
cries, © I have worſhipped thee virtue as a real j 
thing, but now I find, that thou art the child of | 
fortune.” ii 

It is not denied, however, that many admir- | 
able rules are to be found united with this mot- | 
ley heap of opinions ; but then.it is improbable | 
that they were invented by unaſſiſted reaſon. 


That whatever 1s good 1n the heathen religions, 
was borrowed from the traditions of the patri- 
archal times, is proved by Sir Ifaac Newton, in the 
latter end of the firſt chapter of his chronology. it 
(17) The Greeks conſtantly acknowledged that 4 
they received much of their theology from | ' 


Egypt ; 


(16) Seed's Sermons, (17) Leland's Chriſ. Rev. 
vol. 1, ; 5 
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Egypt ; conſequently they were not indebted 
altogether to natural means : and the Egyptians 
confeſſed, that they employed themſelves rather 
in preſerving old traditions, than in reaſoning 
from effects to cauſes. It may be ſafely aſſerted, 
that there never was a nation guided merely by 
natural rehgion. Many, therefore, compliment 
it with the diſcoveries of revealed. 


(18) «© So modern *pothecaries taught the art, 
% By doctors bills to play the doctor's part, 
« Bold in the practice of miſtaken rules, 
« Preſcribe, apply, and call their maſters fools.” 


(19) He who travels a great way on a road in 
a day, 1s apt to applaud his own vigour, without 
conſidering what he owes to thoſe who drained 
the bogs, cleared the woods, and built the 
bridges; fo it is with infidels, who think they 
owe to themſelves, what they borrowed from 
revelation. Its auguſt truths, when propoſed to 
right reaſon, do indeed command its approba- 
tion; but this is not a cauſe for making reaſon 
the inventor of them. 

But let us ſuppoſe it adequate to frame a ſyſ- 
tem of duties, and ſtill it will appear, that this 
ſyſtem muſt be accompamed with a radical de- 
fect. It muſt want the ſanctions neceſſary ſor 
determining the will; it muſt reſt ſolely on the 
credit of the propoſers, who as they want autho- 
rity to enforce obedience, their ſyſtem muſt re- 
ſolve itſelf into counſel, and ſo be of little uſe. 
Conceive our parliament, to enact good laws, 
without penalties annexed for the refractor y, and 

you 


(18) Pope's Eſſay on Crit. (19) Locke's Reaſon, of Chriſt. 
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you put a ſimilar caſe. Now a greater abſurdity 
can hardly be ſuppoſed, than to ſay that the 
beauty of virtue, and the fitneſs of things, are 
motives ſtrong enough to control the vicious 
appetites in either of the above caſes. They 
may pleaſe a reaſoner in the ſhade, while the 
paſſions are ſtagnant ; but the bulk of mankind 
feel no emotions correſpondent to them, and are 
ignorant of their meaning: nay even the pious 
and refined, could they but trace their aſſocia- 
tions to their firſt riſe, might find, that virtue was 

not loved by them, ſo much for ufelf, as from 
an experimental ſenſe of its good effets, and 
that they were induced originally to practiſe it, 
from the fear of puniſhment, or the hope of re- 
ward, though they might love it afterwards for 
itſelf alone. 

It 1s clear, therefore, from all this, that heathen 
morality could not enforce itſelf. Ariſtotle's 
Ethics are perhaps the moſt conſiſtent of anti- 
quity, but though in ſome caſes they may make 
a man perceive his duty, they cannot make him 
love and embrace it. The conſciouſneſs of this 
defect, involved the ſtoic philoſophy in a la- 
byrinth of abſurdities. To ſupport the dignity 
of virtue, they were obliged, in defiance of com- 
mon ſenſe, to pronounce their wiſe man bappy, 
though diſtended on the rack, or tortured with 
diſeaſe. (20) The pagan philoſophers drew virtue 
amiable, but unendowed ; many commended her, 
but few would eſpouſe her, till Jeſus Chriſt gave 
her a celeſtial dowry, viz. life and immortality. 

So then, after allowing the clearneſs of the 
light of nature, it is ſtill found to be inſufficient. 

| x But 


(20) Lock's Reaſon. ot Chriſ. 
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But it is wonderful that any man ſhould perſiſt 
to aſſert the like, who turns his eyes from the 
effulgence of the revelation which dazzles them, 
and caſts them upon regions not illuminated b 
the goſpel. Buried in the moſt deplorable ſu- 
perſtition, theſe exhibit a ſtriking ſpectacle to 
the thinking philoſophie mind, which adores the 
unſearchable ways of God, while it gratefully 
receives thoſe beams of divine light, which ſhine 
out full upon our land. He will ſee, how by 
following this guide, the ingenious Chineſe have 
not iu five thouſand years reaſoned themſelves 
into a true deiftical notion of God, and how 
they expoſe above three thouſand children annu- 
ally in the ſtreets of Pekin. He will ſee the ſage 
Bramin to rejoice, on thinking he can expire with 
a cow-tail in his hand, or after an ablution in 
the Ganges. Why are theſe things ſo? Why 
does not the poliſhed Faſtern at this day, tear 
down the 1dolatrous pagoda, that all may wor- 
ſhip that one unoriginated effence, which the 
pretended philoſopher of Europe thinks he can 
diſcern almoſt by intuition ? (21) Why was an 
heathen bigot forced to grant of old; that the re- 
ligious principles of the Greeks, were drawn 
from mere conjecture? 

Warranted, then, by experience ancient and 
modern, we may pronounce that there 18 an un- 
ſuitableneſs in our natural powers to deviſe a 
clear ſyſtem of duties; that the religion of nature 
is not calculated for the bulk of mankind; be- 
cauſe to trace doctrines to the fountain head is 
often difficult to the learned, and impracticable 
to the vulgar; and becauſe all perſons will be in 


ſome 


(21) Porpherii Epiſt. ad Aneb. 
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ſome meaſure deterred therefrom, by ſecular 
cares and a propenſity to vice. (22) Hume him- 
ſelf acknowledges the inſufficiency of natural rea- 
ſon with reſpect to religion, as an inviſible ab- 
ſtracted object cannot long actuate the mind, or 
be of moment in life. Take away revelation 
from natural religion, and it degenerates into cold 
ſpeculation, into chimeras. In the broad field of 
conjeòture, every man has an equal right to take 
his. own way, but the word of God 1s deciſive. 
Tbere are nearly the ſame inconveniencies ariſin 
from natural religion, as aroſe from natural ſo- 
ciety. 5 
It may be aſked here, What then is the uſe of 
reaſon in religion? The anſwer is obvious. It 
prevents us from being impoſed on by falſe reli- 
gions; by it we examine the evidences of the 
true; it acts the part of a critic, who, though he 
may be inſtructed by a good poet, can diſcern 
throughly the defects of a bad one: in fine, it 
exerciſes a judicial, tho? not a legiſlative power. 
Revelation preſuppoſes reaſon, and the man who 
declaims againſt its uſe, does a like thing, to him 
(23) who would adviſe you to put out your eye, 
the better to obſerve with a teleſcope the light 
of a remote ſtar. Revelation comes like a gover- 
nor commiſſioned by a prince, who after ſhew- 
ing his letters patent in the aſſembly, preſides 
there ever after. As this governor cannot annul 
the original conſtitution of the aflembly, ſo nei- 
ther does revelation propoſe to annul the eternal 
verities made out @ priori. 


SECT. 


(22) Eſſay 2 iſt. (23) Locke's Eſſay, vol. 2. 


r. M. 


In the preceding ſection, we have ſeen, how 
natural religion, when left to itſelf, becomes not 
only inefficacious, but pernicious. It would 
have been better, for inſtance, not to have wor- 
ſhipped any thing at all, than to have offered 
children to falſe deities. The religion of nature 
cannot be perfect, becauſe it cannot ſurpaſs hu- 
man reaſon, which is imperfect. 

When a man reflects on God's moral attri- 
butes, he is led to believe that theſe things were 
not ſo from the beginning, and that they argue 
degeneracy from a former ſtate. He muſt think 
it improbable, that ſupreme goodneſs would leave 
the world under inexplicable difficulties reſpect- 
ing their duty, particularly, as the knowledge 
and due adoration of the deity, appears to be the 
chief end of its formation. The moſt marked 
features of wiſdom are diſplayed in the creation, 
and it would be ſtrange indeed, ſhould the end 
be found defective, after ſo much ſkill was mani- 
feſted in the means. For the gradation allowed 
of, is, that matter was made for men, and they 
for God. It is therefore highly unphiloſophical 
to ſay, that the mind was left originally incapable 
of attaining 1ts end, while matter anſwered eve 
purpoſe of its deſignation. While fit remedies 
were provided even for bodily diſorders, we may 
at leaſt infer that an equal proviſion was made 

for the maladies of the ſoul. 

Agreeable to this theory, it is well known that 
there was hardly a nation which believed in the 
exiſtence of God, which did not at the ſame time 
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believe in ſome communication between the 
deity and them. Neither can it be wondered at 
if a divine interpoſition appeared ſo reaſonable 
among the nations. This alone can elucidate 
the ways of God. The ſoul of man, though ac- 
quainted ſufficiently with arts and ſciences, yet 
knows little of herſelf; ſhe knows not whence 
ſhe came, or whither ſhe goes; ſhe feels incom- 
prehenſible contraneties within herſelf, a law 
warring againſt the inclinations of the heart. 
What can lighten this darkneſs but revelation ? 
Natural religion cannot throughly ſhew the ob- 
ligations to virtue. (1) If it talks of a future ſtate, 
it muſt prove that the ſoul is diſtinct from the 
body, that it ſurvives it, and that it is conſcious 
of rewards and puniſhments. This is a perplex- 
ing taſk, certainly tranſcending the capacity of 
the vulgar, and probably that of the moſt ſub- 
lime and immortal genius. Revelation only can 
adminiſter hopes to man: for as there is nothing 
rewardable but his works, and as in this reſpect 
all fleſh is guilty before the Lord, there could be 
no proſpect of ſalvation, but a certainty of pu- 
niſhment, had not God revealed a ſupernatural 
way. No perſon could reſt aſſured, that repent- 
ance and amendment would atone for paſt faults. 
He muſt rather infer that they would not; for 
avoiding to run 1n debt in future, will never pay 
off an old account. (2) Beſides, it is unlikely that 
we ſhould know all our defects, prone as we arg 
to fawn upon ourſelves, had not God delivered 
a law ſharp as the two-edged ſword, piercing to 
the very cloſeſt and moſt unſearchable corners of 
the heart; which the lawot nature can hardly,and 


human 


(1) Conybeare's Defence. (2) Hooker's Eccleſ. Pol. 
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human laws, by no means poſſible, reach unto, 
Again, revelation, by the amplitude of the ob- 
jects it propoſes, can alone fatisfy the mind; for 
this world is inferior to the ſoul, and cannot 
gratify it. The diſſatisfaction of ſuch ancient 
ſages, as had their hopes 1n this life, has been 
already expreſſed. *Tis probable, that had they 
lived in our day, they would not have preferred 
torch-light to the ſun. They who made ſuch 
long voyages in queſt of knowledge, would 
have received it thankfully at their doors. In 
delivering their laws to mankind, they ſaw how 
utterly inadequate, the reaſon of things, and 
temporal ſanctions were, to procure a compli- 


ance; and ſo pretended almoſt univerſally to a 


divine revelation, diſpenſed either immediate] 

to themſelves, or by ſome oracle, augury, or di- 
vination. From kence it undeniably follows, 
that they built upon a principle deeply laid in 
human nature; and that men are ſo framed, as 
not to be governed without ſome hopes and fears 
introduced in this manner. A deiſt muſt, there- 


fore, make this conceſſion, highly derogatory 


from the dignity of God, that we are ſo formed, 
as to make it neceſſary to govern us by a lie. 
But in no reſpect do the advantages of revela- 
tion appear ſo ſtriking as in its ſan&ions. Theſe 
are particularly inſiſted on in the goſpel, wherein 
new moral rules are not ſo much delivered, as 


the practice of the old is enforced with ſtronger 


penalties, and greater certainty. Unſupported by 
theſe, the moral ſenſe would bend like a willow 
before the ſtorms of appetite. For the authority 
of natural law is defective; civil laws cannot 
perfectly rectify this, as the magiſtrates are ſo 
liable to be impoſed upon: beſides, all duties of 

1 5 | imperſect 


CW). 2 
imperfeR obligation, dome not within the ſphere 
of their juriſdiction3-thoogh the violations of 
theſe duties are in rheir confequences highly de- 
trimental. Now if there be no religion, is there 
not an hiates in God's adminiftration? Has he 
not left his ſyſtem imperſect? I believe that if 
we reaſoned from the known attributes of GOd, 
and puſhed this argument to its full entent, it 
would end in ſomething ſtronger than a pre- 
ſumption in favour of a revelation, as bur natural 
ligbt has been proved inſufficient to anfwer the 
purpoſes of religion. Bat it is not only for 
theſe more noble ends, but for others of 4 leſs 
weighty nature, that we muſt ſuppoſe a revela- 
tion neeeſſary. (3) Muſt not the origin of language 
be referred to divine power, as you cannot ac 
count for ſociety before language, or language 
before ſociety, and as there-is a fubtle logic and 
ſo curious an analogy in the conſtrudtion of 
words ? Muſt not the firſt man, or if you will, 
the rſt men, have been deſtroyed from a thou- 
ſand cireumſtanees without ſuch interpoſition? 


Would they not have eaten porſonbus fruits, 


"walked down preeipices, trod on fire, run into 
lakes, made no proviſion againſt change of ſea- 
fons prior to experience, which would have 
eome too late as an inſtructor? (4) Diodorus ad- 
mits the force of this reaſoning, when be repre- 
ſents the firſt men as periſhing, by myriads from 
Mr ns Fe We do not leave our children 
x0 themſelves, and mueh leſs would ſo indulgent 
a father as God. Asa child is kept under a nurſe 
for a While, till he is able to act for himſelf, fo 
we may ſuppoſe that God interfered with the firſt 
þ 5-4 C | 


man, - 
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man; and did not abandon chis large overgrown 
infant Juſt after bis creation. - _ 

From all theſe einen ve a reflecting ſober 
mind would look for an original revelation. 
Upon inquiry we find, in fact, that ſuch has been 
given, and that paganiſm was a hereſy of this 
primitive religion. Several doctrines univerſally 
received amongſt people, however widely remote, 
however barbarous or poliſhed, put this matter 
beyond all reaſonable doubt. (5) The general 
doctrine of providence, rebellion in heaven, a 
ſtate of 1nnocence, the fall of man, atonement by 
ſacrifice, future retributions, is traditionary 
among all nations. (6) Pudor circa res venereas, 
ſolemnization of marriage, avoiding of inceſt, 
were almoſt univerſal cuſtoms. Selden, in the 
third chapter of his hiſtory of tythes, proves that 
Heathens, as well as Patriarchs, gave the tenth 
to God. Ten was a climaQeric number among 
all people. Now concerning theſe received ar- 
ticles of belief, a difficulty utterly inexplicable, 
on the footing of infidelity, ariſeth. For moſt of 
theſe are matters totally indifferent in their 
nature; they are unconnected with any prejudices 
or feelings of the human heart, and can only be 
accounted for, by ſuppoſing them to, have been 
delivered, to the firſt of men. They are not 
ſuch things as are made out by reaſoning, and 
they were taught before we have any light into 
antiquity. It is eaſy to conceive, that ſuch parts 
of this revelation, as preſcribed holineſs, and the 
other virtues, ſhould be, in proceſs of time, for- 
foes. whilſt thoſe other doctrines which had 

ittle influence on manners ſhould be remember- 
| ed. 


(5) Gillies Hiſt. of Greece. (6) ke de verit., 
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ed. Tet in the days of Homer, ſhadows: and 
traces of theſe virtues may be found. So power . 
ful was their efficacy as to counteract the fero- 
ciouſneſs of barbarous times; and the reader of 
the Odyſſey will find more true religion therein, 
than in the Auguſtan age. This is but imper - 
fectly accounted for by thoſe who would make 
ſuch refinements reſult 1 from that. n 
riod of ſociet x. 

The notions which remote antiquity entertain · 
ed concerning: God, might alone decide this ar- 
gument. For as the idea of him is allowed not 
to be innate, nothing but an original revelation 
could have given the firſt men ſuch. reaſonable 
thoughts concerning his /nature. /(7) Fear is in- 
ſufficient to create a ; favages cannot trace 
him by reaſoning from effe& to eauſe. (8) Lord 
Bolingbroke ſhews that his unity was long pre- 
ſerved among the nations. (9) The Afyrians 
firſt introduced idols; for the ancient Egyptians 
had none. (10) The Chineſe of old worſhipped 
Chingri, as the maker of heaven and earth. No 
thing is more unqueſtionably clear in hiſtory, 
than that men have degenerated 1 in their idolatry. 
When they. firſt changed the Creator for the 
creature, they eabn. ar the ſun and, hoſt 'of 
heaven, then kings, then images, ſtocks, and 
ſtones. Now all this would have been juſt re- 
verſed, on the ſuppoſition that men were "lefi to 
themſelves, for as reaſon improved, ſo would 
their worſhip. At firſt they would have been 
poor ſorry creatures, like that untutored multi- 


tude p of by Diodorus, and would not 
| „ e | bave 


00 Homes's Sketches, vol. 4. (8) Phil. Works, vol. 1. 
(9) Lucian de Diis Syrils. (10) Le Compte Hiſt. vol. 3. 
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hive reaſoned from eſſects to the prime mover - 
in many ages. They would never have zepte 
ſented their firſt age as a golden one. Moles 
_ allo ſes a prior revelation in bis aW. The 
religion of the .Jews is much older than the Mo- 
ſaie veconomy. The law given at Sita, was 
Intle more than a code of civil policy. It was 
not ſo much from the law, as from the doctrine 
of their forefathers, that the Jews expected eter- 
nal Hife. 5 US ele len | 
So then it was after the Pagans had blotted out 
the lifht of tradition, that they failed iti darkneſs, 
and 1 God did not hide a re- 
velarion from rhem; for many ages, as has been 
ſaid. They obſcared that which he gave, which 
in his goodriefs he has repeated over again; for 
rations, ignorant of letters, may, uſing their 
liberty, loſe a revelation, as they have loft their 
Hiſtöry. l „ SPAS; ALL Mx 4 | 191 
* pig that the Heathens were as rebels 
abalidoned for a time, and ſuffered to make 
laws for themfel ves, which might teſſify aloud to 
the world, that reaſon is too dim · fighted to dif- 
cer the things of God as they are; and that 
the glafs of revelarion atone can magnify; ſuch 
65e s to their due proportion. If fhe bas 
grown up at prefent, like a cedar upon the moun- 
* rains, it is becaufe ſtle has been invigorated by 
- this heavenly ſoil. It 1s to the fpiritual eye, 
whit 4 teleſcope is to the natural; both ſhew 
the Heavens more glorious. It\extends:precepts 
farther, ahd'exhibits them with greater clearneſs 
ald accuricy, ſo that the moſt illiterate of the 
valgar, who can repeat and underſtand the ten 
commandments, has, even according to a u. 
| ELLE I | | ere 
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creed, 2 better ſyſtem of guy than any old phi- bh 


"alopher.. 5 

From lab has . faid hitherto, I ſhould 
at leaſt expect this conceſſion from an unbeliever, 
that as God's: benevolence ereated —_ for 
moral ion, and as their moral ion 
depends much on their baving righ notions 
of the nr nay; e of God, thetefore, if the 
knq of theſe was perverted, or loft; it is 
probate would — for their reſtoration; ; 
and conſequently, when a revelation comes with 
all the authenticity of human teſtimony, con- 
fiſtent in its parts, and not inconfiſtent with the 
knowledge which the glimmerings of natural pe- 
ligion afford us, it ought to be received; a5 1 
hope to ſhew that theſe requiktes are : eminently 


confpicuous in the Jewiſh and Chniſtian reve 


"anions. 
SE GT. M. 

Thoygh the. reaſonableneſs of theſe en bens 
be not in itſelf a demonſtrative evidence of their 
truth, yet it is indifpenfable, a fene gud 1 mon, — 
fore the conſideration of external evidences 
without this, arguments might be brought e 
them, a priori. Therefore the internal eifbum- 
fances, relating | to theſe, 4s to be examined 
feſt. | 
I ſhall begin 


ancient times, that while there was nothing in 
the world but ignorance and weakneſs 


Fn people, impoſture in the prieſts,” and uncer- 


tainiy 


- (1) Abbadie's Truth of Chris. 


with the Jewiſh difpenbation (1) ; 
It cannot be denied by any one acquainted'with 
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R tainty among the philoſaphers, there was a nation 


of men, in the middle of the earth, who had 


finer notions of the Deity than Socrates or Plato: 


as of an everlaſting, infinite, ſimple, perfeQ, boly, 


happy being; not becauſe they were more polite, 


or more free from theſe paſſions which incline other 
men to ſuperſtition. (2) The: Old Teſtament, by 
which they profeſſed to guide themſelves, unites 
in God the moſt incomprehenſible greatneſs, and 


the moſt marvellous grace and condeſcenſion; it 


teaches men to regard him as fillipg heaven and 
earth, and yet as humbling bimſelf io behold 


what is done in both; as charging the angels with 


folly, which other nations adored, and as inviting 
them to worſhip bim along with men. The 
ry of the Hebrews is not deſigned, like 


that of the heathen nations, to celebrate the 


amours and feats of fictitious deities; but to in- 
ſpire the nobleſt ideas of God, and to contain 
the moſt elevated deſcription of his glory and 
be az: 

If ke thoughts on the unity, omnjpreſence, 


and omniſcjence of God, were to be ſound in 


the writings of Homer or Cicero, their ſayings 
would habe been tranſcribed a thouſand times, 
and quoted upon all occaſions; but ſrom a 
ſtrange and unaccountable pegverſeneſs, the 


Jewiſh legiflator is diſregarded, from a circcum- 


ſtance which ſhould enhance his value, and that 


is. becauſe his ſentiments are recorded in the 
volume of eternal life. In other ſtates, religion 


was the tool of policy; in the Jewiſh, every 


_tbing was ſubordinate to religion. Every inſti- 
tution, their ſabbaths, their three annual meet- 


Ings, 


(2) Leland's View, &c. vol. 2. 
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ings, their offerings of their firſt fruits of fields, | 
gardens, and vineyards, all tended; to promote 
tome virtue, and were an; acknowledgment, that 


God was the giver, of all. Origen challenges 
antiqumy to ſhew a commonwealth ſo admirably 


conſtituted ; as that of the Jews; they had no 


public ſheys, boxing, horſe or chariot races: 


their amuſement was to go up before the Lord 


to Sbiloh, with their children. Mercy and charity 
were better attended to, than in any civil couſti-. 
tution in the | ancient, world. There were few, 
harlots among the daughters of Ifrael. Sampſon 
was obliged, to go down to the towns of the 
Philiftines, to ſatisfy brutal deſires. It puniſhed. 
adultery with death, becauſe it is an irreparable 
offence, but theft with only a four - ſold reſtitu- 
tion, or ſervitude. (3) The form of a free and 
equal government erected among | the; Jews, 
diftered in every reſpect from any tbing ever 
ſeen in the eaſt, where kingly authority and ty- 
ranny were univerſal, (4) Slavery was, milder 
among them than in any other nation. (5) Mal- 
ters had no deſpotic power over, their ſervants; 
if through paſſion they deprived them of the uſe 
of any member, this ſet them free. The laws ot 
war, fierce as they were in thoſe carly days, were 
ſoftened among the Hebrews. They were to 
ſmite the wales only ;. they were to attack no na- 
tion unprovoked, and even when infulted, they 
were io ſummon them to ſurrender, before an al- 
fault, The law of Sabie, precluded .any. man 
from acquiring. lapd epough to endanger the li- 
ntles,of lily country 3.ang the prieſts could, nor 

| g be 
Ded Jaftic-vol, 2. falle: de quelqys Juives. 

(5) Lo2ke on Govern. " 
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be dangerous, as polſefling hardly” any: nds at 
all, bat depending upon others. Their genea- 


logical tables prevented lawſuits. They differed 
moreover, from all the Exftetns, in er 
marriages within eertain degrees of conf: 

nity; for the marriage of the deareſt relations 920 
permitted in the eaſt, though in the weft ; it was 
not ſo. Surely, deiſts ſHould have à reverence 
for Mofes, who eſtabliſhed ſuch regulations in 


an idolatrous world, together with the worſhip 


of that one God, whori) they profeſs to adore. ' 
(6) As to the goſpel, when a man hears fnany 
of its precepts,” he is ready to ery out, Neo dur 
Bominem ſondi. (7) It is the glory of the Chrif- 
tian religion, as preſeribed in the New Tefta- 
ment, that the piety it teacheth is ſolid and ra- 
tional, remote from all ſuperſtitious extremes 
and falſe refinements,” worthy of a God of iti 
nite wiſdom and goodneſs to require, and be- 
coming the true dignity of a reaſonable nature. 
The motives therein propoſed are the moſt effi- 
cacious that can be preſented to the human mind; 
in a word, ſo perfect an idea of religion is Con. 
tained in theſe erieugs that all attempts to add 
to it, in ſucceeding ages, have really fallen fhort 
ih its original ere den and tended to tamiſh 
ts primitive beauty. This is no more than What 
deiſts themſelves acknowledge - fome of them 
have declared that it is a repubHentioh of the 


law of nature. It bath aboliſhed polygamy en- 


tirely among its votaries, and flavety in a great 
degree, whereby it gives liberty to thouſands. 
Women are peculiarly bound to love Chriſti. 


f 1 anity. 
(6) Lord Bacon on che advane of learn. 4 Leland's 


View, &c. 
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anity. Rouſſeau eonſeſſes that the mildneſs of 


modern governments are owing to it, not to 
letters. Letters were culrivated at Athens, in 
Egypt, ar Rome, in China, and vet humanity 

was thu! oftner violated. --(8) It is a firanger 
to deſpotiſm; it would not have prinees con- 
cealed in (eragho's from 8 s ſubjects; it pre- 
vents them . murderi etr- brothers hke 
Mahometans;” tt inſpires HoRdetite between a 
prince and his people. The contraft is ftrong in 
Ethiopia and the adjoining countries. It pre- 
vents the maffacres made by Greek and Roman 
enerals; by Ghengis-kan and Tamerlane in Afia; 
t has foftened the features of war. leaving to the 
conque red, life, iberty, laws, wealth. How ad- 
mitable i is that religion, which, while it ſeems to 
have in viewonly the happinefs of another life, 
conſtitutes the felicity of this! All the duties 
are fublimed in the goſpel; the marriage duties, 
thofe between ſervants and maſters, kings and 
their ſubjecis. It extorted the praiſes of Julian 
himſelf, (9) He ſpeaks of its profeſſors, as kind 


to ſtrangers, as careful of their dead, as holy in. 


their lives, as maintaining their own and the 
heathen' poor. (10) Ammianus commends Chrif- 
8 as teaching whatever was juſt and leni- 

We hear of no hoſpitals on the earth till 


its adde. It is friendly to learning and 


the arts, the relies of which it faved from Bar- 
barian rage. It does at this day prevent our ſons 
and our Aaughters from paſſing through the fire; 
it rhap s 'faved man of its adverſaries from 
bein ; expoſed to pen dure infants, and from 
MI *Aghting 
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(8) Monteſquieu FEfprit des Loix. 09) Juli. Op. 
Epiſ. 49. 419) Am. Mar, Lib. 8 
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fighting as gladiators, when adults. No man is 
to imagine that the progreſs of civilization would 
bave ſtopped theſe enormities; theſe were Prac-' 
tiſed by people as refined as we, by Rome and 
Carthage; nay; it has been proved (11), that it 
was after Tefinement bad reached its zenith; that 
ſuch proceedings were ſanctioned by the laws, 
and countenanced hy the magiſtrate. __ 
Indeed we 1155 juſtly —— ſuch eſſects from 
the ſcriptures ; they ſet; virtue on its true foun- 
dation, not hke the philoſophers, who would 
make men love an empty idea, not a ſubſtantial 
good. I have (12), ſays the great Sir Matthew 
Hale, been acquainted ſomewhat with men and 
books, and have had long experience in learn- 
ing and the world. There is no book like the 
Bible for excellent learning, wiſdom and uſe; 
and it is want of ane e in tbem, who . 


think or ſpeak otherwiſe. In ſublimity, its po- 


etic parts ſtand unrivalled. What, a puny con- 
traſt. is Neptune in bis chariot, and bounding 


ſteeds, to Jehovah, making darkneſs his pavil- 


lion, riding upon the wings of the wind, or 
upon the beavens, as upon a horſe, and filling 
both them and the earth with his, glory! Its 


writers ſeem to have imitated none before them, 


How .comes it, that they alone had low ideas of 


the divinities of the pagans, calling them vain 


things aud abominations ? that they did not wor- 
{hip ſtars, like the Chaldeans; the goat or croco- 


dile, like the Egyptians, nor men and genii, like 


all other nations? How comes it, that the 


forbid all communications with ſorcerers and ſpi- 
rits, calling witchcraft lying vanities? How 
comes 


(11) Lel. Chriſ. Rey. (12) Letter to his Sop, 


«(77 


comes it, that, on deiſtical principles, they were 
inviolate in the general contagion? There 
ſeems to be only one way of accounting ſor it, 
viz. That God gave Jacob his laws, and Iſrael 
his ſtatutes. It is my decided opinion, that if 
a genuine | admirer of ttuth, who had peruſed 
nothing but the: ſpeculations of philoſophers, 
ſnhould at length come to read Moſes and the 
New Teſtament, he would wonder much, and 
confeſs that the authors were the greateſt of phi- 
loſopbers ;; but that on hearing of the humble ſta- 
tion of Jeſus and his followers, his aſtoniſhment 
would redouble. He would confeſs that the Bi- 
ble gives the knowledge of the unity of God; 
that if any part of the Cbriſtian world is cor- 
rupted, it is for want of reading the ſeriptures; 
that if the infidel has a ay ideas of a fountain of 
life, power and happineſs, any notion of a ſyſ- 
tem of duties owed to his Maker, it is becauſe 
be has lighted bis candle at this reſplendent ſun, 
which he ſo vainly endeavours to extinguiſh. 
If a deiſt, on review ing what is called the in- 
ternal evidence, ſhould- acquieſce in acknow- 


- whether jt may not be inconſiſtent in him, to 
allow that the world is the workmanſhip of God, 
| becauſe, be ſees goodneſs, wiſdom and power 
diſplayed; therein, while he rejects. a revelation, 
having the ſame features, and aſcribes the effect 
to ſo inadequate a cauſe, as an illiterate nation, 
and a few fiſhermen. On cool refſection, he 
may think this unpbiloſophical; at any rate it 

muſt induce him to lend an attentive hearing to 


the extepnal evidence pan hs we are now 
Wanted al 301 10 85 
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ledging its worth, be ſhould then aſx himſelf, 
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TH AT there is ſuch dork at profoe as the 
Old Teſtament, and that it was written in an 
age widely removed from ours, cannot be de- 
nied by any one ho pretends to reaſon. The 
Ws, denne  Chraftians - and Mahometans, 
ve invariably believed that Meſes was the au- 
thox of the firſt five books thereof, and that the 
ether parts were written by prophets, whoſe 
names are in general prefixed to their feveral 
works. Thus, we have univerſal confent in fa- 
your: of Moſes. If the teſtimony of the Jews 
ſtood alone, a man would naturally imagine 
that we ſhould pay the fame deference to it, 
whieh we pay to other ancjent Nations, vouch- 
ing for the authenticity of 2 own writings. It 
would he reckoned: highly difingenuous, to affirm, 
in contradiction to the of the Greeks, 
that the works aſerihed to Heſiod are not his. 
Hewever, deiſts have not ſcrupled to adopt 
ſuch a conduct; well aware, that if Moſes be al- 
lowed to be the author of the Pentateuch, their 
ſcheme muſt be abandoned; beeauſe it is abſo- 
lutely impoſſible te ſuppole, that he would make 
ſo marked and public an appeal tothe miraculous 
facts therein contained, and build his whole law 
en them, if no ſuch facts had ever happened. 
They have endeavoured, therefore, almoft uni- 
yerſally, to aſcertain ſome later period to which 
theſe books may be referred ; but upon chis, as 
Might be fappciſed, they are net agreed. When 
Harduin, in defiance of the ſanQion of ages, 
would have perſuaded men that a great part of 


the 
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the claſſics was forged by Monks, he could only 
ſeatter about ambiguous infinuations, concerning 
fictions and dark times, to fuppott ſo ſtrange an 
allegation. Unbelievers ate preciſely in a fimi- 
lar predicament, aſcribing the old law to various 
times and perſons, as to Extra, to Joſiah, to they 
know not whom. We ſhall now examine upon 
What foundation theſe mere aſſertions reſt. 
It cannot be ſaid, that the Jews were prone to 
boobs as divine, without examination. 
They rejected the Apocrypha, which is a comti- 
nued eulogtum upon this people, deferibing them 
as cohtending manſully with powerful monarchs, 
for their laws and religion; whit the books 
which they have admitted, repreſent them as re- 
bels to both. It cannot be denied, that an at- 
tempt to impoſe writings upon a nation, ontain- 
ing their hiftoty, their civil and eecleſiaſtical po- 
lity, would be confidered as a chimerieal pro- 
je. But if this hiſtoty and theſe laws ſhould 
be found agreeable neither to the paſſions of the 
princes; prieſts, or people, ſuch a ſcheme be- 
comes utterly improbable. This imptobability 
is, if poſſible, heightened in the preſent caſe: 
for, as the IHraelites were early ſettled in the 
land of Cauaun, a man muſt believe that they 
hid always ſonie form of government, Which 
would make a change in aftertimes harder, par- 
ticularly as the laws in the Pentateueh are ſo 
ſtrict about property. Beſides, it well deſerves 
the reader's attention, that no valid reaſon bas 
been given, why any perſon or perſons ſhould 
beftow the immenſe pains, evidently neceflary 
for compoſing the law and the prophets. All 
fictionus have an end and deſign. The author ot 
this would, therefore, have couſulted either bis 


Own 


own reputation, the reputation of the Levites, of 


his nation; or their anceſtors. But who can aſſert 


that Ezra confulted his own fame? The only en- 
comium paſſed upon him in the whole ſeripture 
is, that he was a ready ſcribe in the law of Moſes ; 
too ſmall a compliment ſurely; to eugage bim 
in ſo arduous a work. Who can affert that he 
conſulted the honour of the prieſts and Levites ? 
The inhumanity of their anceſtor to the Sheche- 
mites, is related with every aggravating eireum- 
ſtance. - He is called by his father an inſtrument 
of cruelty, who declares that he will be divided 
in Jacob, and ſcattered in Iſrael. Agr to 
this declaration, the Levites had no portion of 
inheritance among their brethren, but are clafſed 
(1) among the' ſtrangers, the fatherleſs and the 
widows, as objects worthy of commiſeration. 
The negligent conduct of the prieſts in the time 
of Joaſſi, their impieties/and debaucheries under 


Eli, is not the language of one who courted ſa- 


cerdotal applauſe. As to the national character 

of the Jews, it is unneceſſary to tell either Chriſ- 
tians or Infidels of their ingratitude, ſtubborn- 
neſs and idolatry: theſe have been a topic for 
ridicule among the latter. Neither are their pa- 

triarchs or chief worthies without blemiſh. The 
failings of each are minutely ſet down, whilſt 
their virtues are of ſuch a kind; as would not ac- 
quire any extraordinary veneration fromGentiles, 

who would look rather for heroes of ancient re- 
nown, than for ſhepherds of courteous benevo- 
lent demeanour. Tbe prophecies which paſſed 
among the Hebrews for divine, were directly op- 
poſite to their favourite propenſities. Theſe 
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(1) Deut. chap. 14. 
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forctell, in plain terms; the calling of the Gentiles, 
the rejection of the Jews, and above all, the 
mean eſtate of the Meſſiah. (2) © O daughter 
© of Jeruſalem, thy King cometh to thee lowly, 
* and riding upon an aſs.” Who is ſo ignorant 
of Jewiſh prejudices, as to think that this could 
be the native effuſion of a Jew. In ſhort, their 
prophets are full of denunciations againſt kings, 

prieſts and people. The laws by which the 
were guided, were not more agreeable. Theſe 
are ſuch as no people, if left to themſelves, 
would receive, or no man think of impoſing. 
Would any man, for inſtance, make a law, that 
their ground ſhould remain unſown every ſeventh 
year; that they ſhould leave their frontiers 
unguarded three times annually, after having 
provoked the neighbouring nations; that they 
ſhould be ſeparated from all intercourſe with the 
heathen, by ceremonies, which made them odi- 
dus to others, and were a burthen to themſelves? 
If, indeed, you ſuppoſe the legiſlator aſſured of 
vidential inter poſition, the whole is reaſona- 
ble; while, on the contrary hypotheſis, nothing 
can be more irreconcileable with every idea of 
policy and common ſenſe. It is not thus that 
men forge. There are ſome forgeries, in which, 
as no one has an intereſt in their truth, falſehood 
may paſs undetected: but theſe books were the 
deeds by which the Jews beld their eſtates, and 
by which all matters of plea, eccleſiaſtical 
and civil, were decided. There was no action, 
nay ſcarce a thought of any individuals within 
that community, which ſome law or other does 
not reſpec : ſo that a man who can believe that 
252 8 Our 


(2) Zech. 9 chap. 9 verſe. 
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our ſtatute books and our New Teſtament could be 
impoſed fraudulently upon us, may baheve alſo, 
that the Old Teftament was palletupon them at 
their return drota-captivity. Beſides, fuppdbng 
it pothble that their laws and cuſtoms were 
changed after that period; if we reaſon from 
analogy, we anult ſuppoſe that they, like other 
nations, would have adapted the laws of their 
conquerors, not ſuch as they did. We thould 
have had their adoration directed to to ꝓrinci- 
ples, to fire, and to the hoſt of heaven; we ſhould 
have had no temples built co God; but ſacrifiees 
offered on bigh places. It as alſo worthy of re- 
mark, that from changes of circumſtances, ſeve- 
ral of their laws were uſeleſs frum that time, as 
(3) Maimonides (has obſerved. Jt is therefore 
unreaſonable to believe that Ezra was the author 
of theſe laws; or that a ſtiffmecked and tubelli- 


ous people would ſubmit ramely to tuch aniegve- 
gious impoſition. 


To make the abſurdity of this hypotheſis til! 


more flagrant, I with.much that àa man would 
read over the book, of which, both Ohriſtians 
and Deiſts allow EZra to be the author, mean 
that which bears his name. It would not re- 
quire much candour to draw from him an a- 
knowledgment, that, on the ſuppoſition of an 
impoſture, it ĩs moſt injudieiouſly planned. He 
begins it by declaring, that the people were 
claſſed according to their tribes; that thære was 
a genealogy of the priefts; That they and the 
Levites were divided according to their courſes; 
that they looked for urim and thummim; that 
there was an altar built according to the ilaw-; 

morning 
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morning and evening ſacrifice ; the feaſt of paſſ- 
over and unleavened bread ; and that theſe 
things were obſerved before he came from Perſia 
at all; 1. e. he ſuppoſes they obſerved the eſſen- 
tials of this lav, which, however, he was to forge 
afterward. I beg that the deiſtical reader will 


conſider this, and then aſk himſelf whether it. 


be poſſible that ſuch open and capital decepti- 
ons could be played off againſt any people with 
ſucceſs. -., „ . 
— Though he may allow this to be impracticable, 
yet he may ſtill with to perſuade himſelf, that a 
project ſo difficult might have been carried by 
temporizing with, and flattering all parties. But 
this cannot be ſaid in the preſent caſe. He did 
not temporize with the rich (4), becauſe they 
were compelled to reſtore the lands of the poor 
which they had engrofled ; which they certainly 


would not have done, if they knew that the law 


ordaining this reſtitution was forged. (5) See 
how many reaſons are aſſigned by Montague, to 
account for the rich and powerful. of Sparta re- 
ſigning their lands, not one of which can apply 
in the preſent inſtance. (6) He did not tempo- 
rize with the priefts or people, for he forced 


them to put away their ſtrange and idolatrous 


wives which they had married contrary to the 
law, and he has even made the names of the 
principal delinquents public. Undoubtedly, 
men wounded in ſo tender a point, would gladly 
have detected any forgery or alteration in the 
canon. | 
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delity, recoil upon itſelf. But it cannot be ſaid 


CY 
It is natural to think alſo, that if he can- 


ducted his ſchemes by the arts of adulation, he 


muſt have complimented the Benjamites, for 
their tribe formed a very reſpectable portion of 
the remnant which returned: yet this does not 
at all accord with the account given of their con- 
duR, 1n the caſe of the Levite of Ephraim, for 
which enormity, their whole body was extir- 
pated, except fix hundred men. In every point 
of view, this hypotheſis of a fiction is irrational. 


If Ezra forged the ſcriptures, where did Nehe- 


miah get the zeal, which prompted him to throw 
up the high office of cup-bearer to the Perſian 
king, to bear affliction with the people of God? 
How came it to pals, that ſuch refractory Jews, 
as refuſed to conform to his regulations, ſet up 
the ſame law elſewhere? How came it to paſs, 
that they who remained in the diſperſion, ſent 
their offerings to Judea, and went up in after- 
times to worſhip according to that law, at great 
trouble and expence? Why did the Hebrews 


bear up againſt ſuch oppoſition in building their 


temple, and ſoon after undergo death in great 
numbers, for adhering, to this law, 1. e. to an 
impoſition, which they mult have known to be 
ſuch ? It has been aſſerted, that the Jews loſt 
their language in the captivity, and that they 
were the moſt barbarous of mankind at that pe- 
riod, Theſe two aſſertions, though advanced 
for a different end, would, if true, prove that 
no man could write in that variety of ſtile ob- 
ſervable from Moſes to Malachi; as alſo, that 
thoſe ſtupid Jews could not be the authors of 
their own admirable laws. Thus, it often hap- 
pens that the overweening imaginatious of infi- 


that 
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that their language was loſt at that period. Tho- 
the captivity from the time of Jehoiakim laſted 
ſeventy years, yet from the utter deſolation of 
the temple, and the laſt carrying away, it en- 
dured but about fifty ; ſo that ſuch of them as 
were ſeventy or eighty at their return, had been 
twenty or thirty when they were tranſplanted: 
Ezekiel, Zechariah, Haggai and Malachi, wrote 
their prophecies m Hebrew, about this time. 
It would certainly be a hardy aſſertion to ſay, 
that Ezra vught have written, theſe under their 
names. To paſs his own for the works of co- 
temporaries, would be too flagrant. a deceit. -It 
would be quite irrelative to his deſign to ſay 
that ſuch men lived, and wrote at that era, if 
they never wrote at all. A child muſt have ſeen 
the folly and inutility of ſuch an attempt, and 
much more Ezra, who, on the ſcheme of infide- 
lity, muſt have been artful indeed. I entreat 
unbelievers to conſider, whether it be at all pro- 
bable that be would do this, or that be would 
invent Daniels prophecies, and yet ſuppoſe 
them to have been given publicly at Babylon; 
or that he would have invented Cyrus's decree, 
which, according to their ideas, he muſt have 
done, becauſe the ſcripture is referred to therein. 
From the teſtimony of the Jews, and ſuch anci- 
ents as have inveſtigated the ſubject, we are in- 
formed that he changed the old Hebrew charac- 
ter for the preſent Chaldaic, becauſe the latter 
was better known to the people, and is mote ele- 
gant and convenient, as may be ſeen by a com- 
pariſon. It is doubtful whether he interſperſed 
elucidations, ſuch as putting the modern names 
of places for the ancient, and fo on, becauſe theſe 


may be in general otherwiſe accounted for. But 
AS * 
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if he did, this very procedure is a new proof that 
he was no impoſtor, as he would wears. 
have avoided what would ſo obviouſly detec 
him. From the old Hebrew or Samantan let- 
ters, not being uſed after the captivity, we are 
ſupplied with another proof. In theſe ages, 
ſhekels are dug up in Paleſtine, having Feruſalem 
the holy, inſcribed upon them in this old charac- 
ter ; theſe muſt therefore be older than Ezra, and 
conſequently the Jews regarded themſelves as 
a peculiar and holy people before his days. 
(7) Gibbon thinks that the Ethiopians learned 
the diſtinction of meats, and the ſabbath from 
the Jews, who, in a very early period, ſettled on 
the ſides of the Red Sea. But there ſtill remains 
one unanſwerable argument to ſhew that Ezra 
could not invent the Old Teſtament, and that 
is, the many plain prophecies contained therein, 
which have been wonderfully fulfilled ſince, and 
are fulfilling at this day. This is a proof which 
all the ſophiſtry of the ſons of men can never 
evade. 

The foregoing reaſon is equally concluſive 
againſt Johah, or any other perſon. The only 
poſſible pretext for ſuch an imputation againſt 
this prince, 1s, becauſe he rent his clothes at the 
reading of a copy of the law, taken out of the 
ruins of the Lord's houſe. His two immediate 
predeceſſors, Manaſſes and Ammon, outdid all 
who went before them in wickedneſs. It is be- 
lieved, therefore, with great reaſon, that it was 
the fear of one of thoſe, which made the prieſts 
take the original copy of the law, written by the 
hand of Moſes humſel, out of the fide of the ark, 
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and hide it. This being found again as they 
were repairing the temple, it drew tears from 
that pious and tenderhearted king, to hear the 
terrible denunciations therein contained againſt 
the ſins of his people. It is very probable, that 
he was not fully aware before this time, of the 
heinouſneſs of thoſe enormities 1a the fight of 
God; for being the ſon of an 1dolatrous father, he 
muſt have* been taught of courſe, to diſregard 
the ſacred books: Or he might have heard 
before what affected him ſo much when read 
Shaphan. We know how often men are ſtruck. 
with the ſolemn reading of a paſſage. Now 
what foundation is here for ſuppoſing an impoſ- 
ture? Is it likely that any king would let this. 
paſſage be inſerted in a forged book, viz. (8) 
that he was to write out a copy of it with his 
own hand, and read it all the days of his life, 
that he might learn to fear the Lord his God, 
and that his heart be not lifted up above his 
brethren? But we can ſhew demonſtratively 
that the law exiſted antecedent to this period. 
(9) Three reigns before Joſiah, Hezekiah em- 
ployed men to copy the fcriptures. In his time 
the ten tribes were carried away captive. The 
colony ſent by Eſarhaddon in their room, were 
infeſted with wild beaſts. Being poſſeſſed of the 
heatheniſh' notion of local Geatilitial deities, 
they were indulged in the belief that worſhip- 
ping the God of the land would rid them of 
theſe plagues. - Upon making application to the 
king of Afſyria, he ſent them a prieſt from among 
the captives, who inſtructed them in the law of 
Moſes, to which they have adhered from that 
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time to the preſent. At this very day, their 
deſcendants are to be met with on Mount Ge- 
rizim in Paleſtine, and from them it was, that the 
great primate Uſher procured, by the means of 
Mr. Davis of the factory at Aleppo, the celebrated 
copy of the — Pentateuch. From their 
firſt ſettlement in that country, a moſt rooted: 
enmity ſubſiſted between them and the Jews; 
they never coaleſced; ſo that we have here a 
diſtin, independent rgſtimony, that theſe books, 
were in being, and received as divine, at leaſt in 
Hezekiab's reign, Some Chriſtan refiners have 
thoughtleſs] imagined that the Samaritans had 
no written law before the captivity, though they 
allow that they had practiſed its ordinances, 
But whoever will ſee this notion unanſwerably 
confuted, let him read the ſecond book G 
Baſnage's Hiſtory of the Jews, or Morinus's two 
Letters to Vandale. 
| From Hezekiah to Moſes, I do not learn that 
any have attempted to find room for an impo- 
ſition, If David or Solomon had attempted one, 
it is clear that Jeroboam, who hated their race, 
would have detected it, and have uſed it as a 
moſt ſubſtantial reaſon, why his, ſubjects ſhould 
not go up to the annual feſtivals at Jeruſalem, 
He would pay no reſpect to their memory, 
He would not, as he did; appoint; the obſervance 
of theſe ſame feaſts at Bethel, nor-conform to 
that law in almoſt every: particular, except in 
the matter of the calves. This was. a caſe too, 
in which he: might reckon upon the hearty con- 
currence of his people; for if they had one far 
vourite propenſity above abe, from their 
ſettlement in Canaan to the Babyloniſh capti- 
vity, it was for the idolatry, and the lewd wor- 
thip of the neighbouring nations. It happens 
luckily 
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luckily for us, that there were always perſons, 
whoſe intereſt it was, to detect the Jewiſh ſerip- 
tures. In the Chriſtian era, Julian and Celfus ; 
before that, the Alexandrian Jews who ſhewed 
ſo vehement a deſire to coaleſce with the hea- 
then; the perſecutors under Antiochus ; the Sa- 
maritans, Jeroboam, and the impious kings. 

I think that a careful reader of the Pſalms of 
David, would look upon it as a very hardy aſſer- 
tion, to ſay there was no law exiſting when theſe 
were compoſed. They are ſo pictureſque, 
abound ſo much with incidents and images bor- 
rowed from it, that it is difficult to conceive 
how an impoſtor could ſacceed ſo well, or would 
take all this trouble; particularly, as it cannot be 
thought, that theſe were, in any conſiderable de- 
gree conducive, to his main deſign. The careful 
reader will alfo be of opinion, that if the Penta- 
teuch had been written after the time of Moſes, 
there would not have been ſuch large directions 
about the conſtruction of the tabernacle, the 
manner of carrying it, their encampments and 
marches in the wilderneſs. He will conſider 
moreover, that from the death of Moles till the 
divifon of the tribes, indeed till the advent of 
Jeſus Chriſt, there were ſchiſms which made 
forgery and corruption impracticable. No man 
had authority enough to lay ſuch a yoke upon 
them; for as the tribes were independent of each 
other, if one received it, another would not; 
even they on whom it was impoſed would caſt 
it off with execration, on the earlieſt opportunity. 
They would not recur to it again, as the only 
means of ſaving them from utter deſtruction, 
which, however, we know they often did. (10) 
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The Jews by their genealogies could trace up to 
the very time when their conſtitution was el- 
tablithed 

We have ſhewn already that if the Old Teſta- 
ment was {eigned, we might expect to find it 
very different from what it is. We ſhould have 
heard nothing of David's murder, adultery, or 
the blemiſhes of the Patriarchs j in ſhort, we 
would not find therein many things which a 
zealous' Jew would have ſuppreſſed, and few 
things which a zealous Jew would have inſerted. 
We would not find line upon line, and precept 
upon precept ; we would not find the parentheſis 
and tranſpoſitions which ſhew the venerable an- 
tiquity of the book ; we ſhould have few won- 
ders recorded 1n 1t; for had any perſon invented 
books; in the name of Moſes and the prophets, 
filled with miraculous accounts, ànd advanced 
them as facts of public ' notoriety, they would 
have brought with them their own condemna- 
tion. We would not have had the book of 
Ruth. What could an impoſtor delign by writing 
it? It does no honour to David's family, and is 
only uſeful for deducing the genealogy of the 
Meſſiah. The ſame may be ſaid of the 38th 
Chap. of Geneſis, * which ſtands nnconneRed 
with what goes before and follows after, 
and is ſerviceable only for the ſame purpoſe 
as the former, for to an attentive obſerver, 
' the whole law and prophets picture out yrs 
Chriſt. ' 5 5 

The great number of particulars of time, of 
place, of perſons, mentioned in ſcripture, ſhew 
their genuineneſs. Forgers ſedulouſly avoid theſe, 
as being the beſt way of detecting them. Had 
the Bible been of later date than we fay, the 


oy | framers 
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framers of it muſt have betrayed themſelves by 
zaults againſt chronology, hiſtory, manners and 
cuſtoms. It is thus all legends, though invented 
by artful. men, have been diſcovered: Though 
Xenophon endeavours to gloſs over the Perſian 
education and hiftory, yet, ſays Gillies, he is not 
able to adhere perfectly to the ſemblance of 
truth. It is impoſſible to diſguiſe a whole nar- 
rative. (11) | 

If one man had forged the Old Teſtament, 

how could he be pure and noble with Moſes, 
ſublime with Ifaiah, pathetic with Jeremiah, 

pompous with Ezekiel, obſcure with Hoſea, and 
rough with Amos? If you ſuppoſe a number of 
men concerned, the difficulty of concealing the 
forgery increaſes. But if any body of men had 
done ſo, a perſon muſt think it was for ſome 
valuable conſideration, Now who would un- 
dertake this? Not the Levites, not the prieſts, 

not the great council, not the kings ; for if any 
of theſe had, they would have ſecured ſome 
thing for their own excluſive aggrandizement, as 
all forgers have done; yet in this caſe it is not 
ſo. There cannot, therefore, be greater folly than 
to ſuppoſe fo | many perſons labouring to impoſe . 
books for no end. 

From the variety of phraſe and ſtile ſo con- 
ſpicuous in the ſacred volume, from the alluſions 
to different manners, and diſtin& periods of ſo- 
ciety, it manifeſtly cannot be the work of one 
man, or of one age. There is a connection in 
the Jewiſh hiſtory. Joſhua teſtifies of Moſes, 
the Judges of Joſhua, Samuel of the judges, the 


prophets 


(11) Lettres de quelques Juives. 
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prophets of him: each book preſuppoſes thoſe 

which went before; each acquieſces in what 
others bad ſaid, which is unprecedented. (12) 
Now, when it is conſidered, that the whole was 
written by ſeveral hands ſucceeding each other, 
at great intervals of time; and that an unity of 
deſign is carried on throughout, the ſcheme 
of impoſture becomes inadmiſſible. Impoſtors 
would look for credit by novelty, by ſetting up 
for themſelves, and having no regard to what 
went before. (13) Examine the opinions of the - 
Greek and Roman ſages, and obſerve what. dif- 
eordant opinions they entertain, on almoſt every 
point of theology and philoſophy. But here 
there 1s a perfect harmony between writers living 
ata great diſtance of time from each other, and 
handling a great variety of arguments. (14) 
Omnibus eft idem vigor et cœleſtis origo. The 
theme of all, is the glory of God, and the good 
of mankind. They think that the greateſt praiſe 
they can give their worthies, is, to let it Be known 


that they were beloved of God. There is no 


envying their predeceſſors, no looking for praiſe 
by inſinuations that one had corrected the errors 
of the other, or finiſhed what he left imperfect. 
They take no merit for obliging poſterity: on 


the contrary, hey give you ta underſtand that 
they were compell 

not look for praife. (15) A man might be chal- 
lenged to ſhew where. the ſacred hiſtorians aim 


ed to write, therefore they do 


at wit or learning, which is the ſcope of other 
writers. You meet with no paſſions; you do not 
know what fort of men they were, though every 

human 


(12) Taylor's Schemeof Scrip. Divin. (13) Newcome's 
Pref. to the Minor Prophets. (4) Jackfon's Works, vol. 
1. (15) Abbadie ſur la Verite, &c. vol. 1. 
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human. compoſition on ſuch, ſubjects is tinQured 


with the affections of its author. How can theſe 
things be accounted for? St. Peter reſolves the 
doubt, they all ſhake by the ſame Haly Spirit. 
The - facred hiſtory abounds with internal 
marks of authenticity and antiquity. (16) It is 
methodical and confiſtent throughout; no pro- 
fane hiſtory is ſo. In the firſt ages, profane hiſ- 
tory 18 obſcure, and full of fictions; in the ſuc- 
ceeding, where ſacred ends, it is beginning. The 
Jews having no prophets after the Babyloniſh 


_ captivity, their hiſtory becomes inaccurate, as 


appears from Joſephus, though other nations at 
that time began to keep regular annals. (17) 
Newton has proved that the reigns of kings do 
not, on a medium, exceed nineteen years. They 
of Judah and Iſrael fall ſhort of that period; but 
the kings of Babylon, Egypt, &c. according to 


| their own accounts, reigned. the medium of thirty 


or forty years, . The: generations of men. he has 
proved, on a medium, to be thirty years; their 
accounts make them fifty, or ſixty years. 
Hieroglyphics, which repreſent the ſenſe of 
the mind- by outward: figures, were the moſt an- 
cient literature, and they are often alluded to by 
the author of the Pentateuch, as living at a time 
when the remembrance of them was ſtrong : 
thus he has a 70d for authority, an horn for do- 
minion. Again, the different books of the Old 
Teſtament are juſt: ſuch as we ſhould expect to 
find them, when we are made acquainted witb 
the temporal ſituation of the authors. The Jews 
ſay, that Iſaiah was a courtier, and ſo he is lofty 
and high, and his images ſublime : _ ſay 
mos 


(16) Hartley's Obſervat. (17) Prieſtley's Inſlit. vol. 2. 
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Amos was a ſhepherd, and ſo he is humble and 
low; his ſentiments eaſy, and his images paſtoral. 
The like might be ſhewn of the others. 

Once more—God refuſing to give himſelf a 
proper name, manifeſts a wiſdom more than hu- 
man; for proper names are uſeful only to ſhew 
the difference of things: but as God is one, and 
as there is none other than him, he needed no 
fuch mark to diſtinguiſh him. Even when the 
Jewiſh economy, and the ſtate of the heathen 
world, made it neceſſary for him to give himſelf 
ſome title of diſcrimination, the appellations are 
of ſuch a kind, as to teach that his nature is un- 
ſearchable, and eternal. It is unlikely that a de- 
ceiver would ſpeak after this manner. But as a 
detail of this nature would protract this article 
beyond its due proportion, let it be ſufficient to 
add, that ſuch conſiderations as theſe induced 
(18) Sir Iſaac Newton (who never had the 
ſcriptures off his table) to tell an intimate, that 
he found more internal marks of authenticity i in 
the Bible, than in any profane author whatever. 
Such conſiderations drew a ſimilar avowal from 
Mr. Locke, in his dying moments. © Study the 
{criptures,” ſaid he, addreſſing himſelf to a weeping 
friend; © they have God for their author, ſal- 
vation for their end, and truth, without any mix- 
ture of error, for their matter.” I cannot forbear 
to conſider the ſuffrages of two fuch men, (one 
of whom made the material, the other, the in- 
tellectual world his own,) as ſomething more 
than mere arguments ad verecundiam. Thoſe 
great perſons knew, that it would be ridiculous 
to lay, (19) that Moſes's books were forged fince 


the 


{18) See the Britiſh Plutarch. (19) Allix's Reflections. 
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the ſeptuagint tranſlation, becauſe from that time 
they were kept as well by Heathens as by Jews; 
that it would be ridiculous to ſay, that they were 
forged between that time and the revolt of the ten 
tribes ; for the ten tribes had them, and the two 
tribes had them, and referred to them, though 
they hated each other; that it would be equally 
abſurd to affirm, that they were forged between 
that revolt and the time of Moſes, and palmed as 
bis productions, becauſe they mention ſeveral 
rites,as thethree feaſts, jubilee, reading themonthe 
ſabbath, &c. which are mentioned as being done 
ever ſince the time of Moſes. Now would not the 
Jews know whether theſe things were ſo or not? 
They muſt bave believed that they were taught 
theſe books, when children, and that they grew 
up to manhood performing the rites which theſe 
enjoined. Let the reader obſerve on this place, 
that from hence ariſeth an evidence, which we 
have not for any other ancient matters of fact, 
becauſe the things recorded in ſcripture are at- 
teſted by ſtanding monuments, and ſenſible ob- 
ſervances, commencing from the time in which 
the actions were done. For inſtance, the law 
told the Jews that all the firft born of Egypt 
were ſlain ; (a judgment on a land, which, if 
not the mother, was the nurſe of idolatry) but 
of this they had a ſtanding proof in the cere- 
mony of the paſſover, and dedication of the firſt 
born. The law told them that Aaron's rod 
budded ; that their forefathers were fed with 
manna; that they had been healed by looking on 
a brazen ſerpent; and the rod, a pot of manna, 
and the brazen ſerpent were ſtill exiſting among 
them. The law told them how the ancient in- 
babitants were extirpated, and the preſer vation 
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(22) Never was any volume guarded with ſuch 
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of the Gibeonites was a living teftimony of 
this to poſterity. Obſerve now the inconfiſtency 
of unbelievers. They receive the Thad impfi- 
citly, on the authority of the Greeks; though its 
ſtory was never expreſſed in their public monu- 
ments, neither did tt contain their laws, and 
their republics could fubſiſt without ir! yet they 
wiſh to reject the Pentateuch, baving theſe cha- 
racteriſtics. (20) It cannot be ſaid that any one of 
the five books could be feiſted in among the reſt, 
becaufe they were read every ſeventh day, ſo 
that a child could diſcover the impoſition; becauſe 
the people who were commanded to read the 
Pentateuch themſelves, and to teach it to their 
children, muſt have had copies for this purpoſe; 
the prieſts muſt have had them, the magiſtrates 
— have had them, as containing the law of the 
land. This multiplicity of copies rendered ſuch 
inſertion, as alſo the loſs of the law impoſſible. 
If ever there was a time, wherein we could ſup- 
pole that the Jews might loſe their law, it was 
during the utter deſtruction of Jeruſalem by 
Titus; but we know that this was ſo far from 
being the caſe (21) that even a remnant of that 
diſperſion, which was found long after in the 
Indies, were in poſſeſſion of their ſacred books. 


vigilance, as the Moſaic. It was kept in the 
moſt holy place of both tabernacle and temple, 
by the fide of the ark : nay, its very letters were 
reckoned over by learned men. e Jews, who 
certainly ever d1d, and do now believe that it is 
divine, dared not make any additions or ſub- 

trations 


(20) Allix's Reflect. (21) Vide Proops's Biblia Hebrea 
præfat. (22) Taylor's Scheme, &c, 
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tractions therein, becauſe there is a prohibition, 
in the beginning of Deuteronomy, againſt aker- 
ing the law, Hence aroſe the di diltindtions of her: 
— leb fo ufual among this people. When 
they diſapproved of a word in the text, on find- 
ing a fitter one, in ſome other manuſcript, they 
t it down in the margin with a er!, as much 
255 *read thus; but they would not by anyx 
means change what was — written. There- 
fore there is no room at all for ſuſpecting inter- 
polations. 
When the nature of the credentials produced 
by Moſes is confidered, it muft be granted, that 
theſe alone ſhould determine our aſſent to the 
hiſtory which be has written. But we bave not 
been left to depend upon his ſole authority. We 


are aſſured of the concurring teſtimony of the 


whole Jewiſh nation at leaſt. (25) It is utterly 
improbable that they would have received the 
ſtory of the creation, fall, deluge, call of Abra- 
ham, circumciſion, burthenſome and expenfive 
ceremonies, abſtinence from idolatry, to which 
all men were then prone, going up fo oſten to 
Jeruſalem, &c. &c. if they knew that what he 
told them was a fiction. From the uſe which he 
makes of the promiſes of Meſſiab, and the inhe- 
ritance of Canaan, it is evident, he ſuppoſed 
them generally known; otherwiſe, ſuch a man as 
he would not be ſo ſtupid as to make two things 
of which they had not heard before, the founda- 
tion of ſo many laws. He recites other things 
ſo briefly, as to ſhew that the Iſraelites were no 
ſtrangers to the things which he was relating. 
Thus, he ſays the fiſter of Tubal Cain was 

Naamab, 


(23) Alliz's Reflections, &c. 
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Naamah, as much as to ſay, this woman of 
whom ye all have heard: again ſpeaking. of 
Anah, he ſays, this is that Anah who found the 
mules, or hot-ſprings in the wilderneſs. Such of 
my readers as are acquainted with the Hebrew 
original muſt have oblerved, that he ſuppoſes the 
notoriety of the facts in various inſtances. He 
has Hanahaſh, that ſerpent, Hamabul, that flood ; 
whereas, he would have omitted the he emphati- 
cum, had theſe things been unknown to them 
before. | 
The teſtimony of Pagan writers, 18 alſo as ex- 
plicit and full as could be deſired, for ſuch facts 
as might reaſonably be expected to fall under 
their cognizance. (24) Sanchoniatho mentions, 
that there was only one human pair at firſt. 'The 
Þ'ſtory of the ſerpent is ſtill among the Siameſe. 
All nations have a zolden, a ſilver, and a brazen 
age. As war and rapine prevail univerſally 
during the infancy of uncivilized ſtates, the 
knowledge of this better ſtate of things muſt have 
been derived from tradition. Homer has Ale; 
Heſiod Pandora ;_ they have the ſeventh day 
ſacred ; darkneſs before light; apparitions of 
the Divinity to try men.. (25) Now 1f poetry 
and hiſtory were to begin anew, men would, laſt 
of all things, think of bringing God on the the- 
atre ; and if they did, it would be looked upon 
as a ſorry joke, contradicting all experience. 
This would anciently have been the caſe, if there 
were no ſuch appearances. (26) But it was 
uſeful for man, that God ſhould manifeſt him- 
ſelf in the binn as there was no writing or 
ſure 


7 


(2 An Un. Hiſt. vol. t. (25) Jackſon's Works, vol. r. 
(26) Pyle's Pref. to the Old Teſ. 1. 
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| ſure way of preſerving a revelation, and this 
alone explains what wauld be otherwiſe incon- 
ſiſtent with reaſon and poetic decorum Men 
err exceedingly in attributing all wonderful rela- 
tions to the credulity of their anceſtors; for as 
there was never any effect without a cauſe, there- 
fore, if they were inclined to believe wonders, 
it was becauſe they had once ſeen wonders. 
Their teſtimony might make their poſterity cre- 
dulous. The long lives of men, ſo neceſſary for 
peopling the earth, learning and teaching arts, is 
atteſted by many, whoſe names are recorded b 
Joſephus. The memory of the deluge is as uni- 
verſal as its effects: even the dove ſent from the 
ark, is mentioned by, Abydenus. (27) Lucian 
gives a hiſtory of the flood, and of its cauſe, al- 
moſt in the very ſame manner as Moſes. Born 
in Afia, he had better information than the 
Greeks, who knew little of tradition. Indeed, 
the traces of it are ftill every where viſible. 
(28) The horns of Indian deer are found in 
England, under ſtratums of ſea-ſhell, which 
overturns that unfounded hypothehs, which 
would account for the phenomena, by the gra- 
dual ſeceſſion of the ſea from the land. Ele- 
phants teeth are dug up in Siberia, to which 
place Mr. Coxe ſuppoſes they were driven by 
the waters. Herodotus and Strabo fay, that 
there was an old tower at Babylon, the loweſt 
height of which was a furlong, therefore, it was 
higher than any of the Egyptian pyramids. They 
relate the fact, but make no attempt to account 
for it, Babel was built on theſe plains. The 
1 „ burning 


(27) De Diis Syriis. (28) Hill's Remarks on the Phil. 


Trani. 
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burning of Sodom is mentioned by Diodorns - 
and Tacitus. The name of Abraham remains 
famous in the eaſt to this day. Voltaire ſays, 
that the learned Hyde, by refearches\made on 
the ſpot, found that the books of the Perſians 
contradict what we learn of Abraham in the 
ſcripture. Hyde fays juſt the contrary, and af- 
firms that the Magians, Sabians, Perſians and 
Tndians, look on him as the reformer of their 
religions. (29) Beroſus mentions him honour- 
ably ; Hecateus wrote a book about bim; Ni- 


colaus Damaſcenes gives almoſt the ſame account 
of him as the Bible; the Lacedemomans claimed 


their deſcent from him, in the time of the Mac- 
cabees. It 1s well known, ſays Origen, that 
they who invoke demons among the Pagans, uſe 
theſe words, the God of Abraham. The Arabians . 
boaſt of him as their anceſtor, and circumciſe 
their children at the age of thirteen, as he did 
Iſhmael their progenitor. It is moſt probable. 
that the Egyptians derived this painful rite from 
the Arabians, their conquerors, as T acitus al- 
lows, that the Jews firſt inſtituted circumciſion, 
to be diſtingutſhed by a particular mark. Ma- 
netho, Cheremon, Apollonius and Lyſimachus, 
are quoted by Euſebius, as ſaying, that the Jews 
left Egypt under Moſes, the founder of their 
laws. Eupolemus and Artabanus, are quoted 


for the ſame purpoſe by Joſephus. Strabo de- 


clares that Moſes was an Egyptian prieſt, who 
withdrew from thence with many others, refu- 
ſing to join in the worſhip of animals. Their 
egreſs is ſpoken of by juſtin, by Tacitus. The 
former of theſe ſays, that when the Egyptians 

purſued 


(29) Euſeb. Præp. Evan. lib. 9. 
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purſued them, they were obliged: by ſtorms to re- 
turn home. This was the beſt face which the 
heathens could put upon the affair. Numenius 
allows that Moſes brought calamities on Egypt, 
which, the magicians could not remove. 
(30) Pliny ſpeaks of Moſes, Jannes and Jam- 
bres, as great wonder-workers : ſo does Apule- 
ius. Chalcidius talks of bim as one of eminent 
wiſdom. (31) Diodorus claſſes him with the ſix 
moſt ancient legiſlators, and ſays, that he got 
his laws from the god Tao. Hermippus in Jo- 
ſephus ſays, that the philoſophers borrowed 
much from. the Jews. Jamblichus, in his Life of 
Pythagoras, writes, that Pythagoras met the fol- 
lowers of Moſchus in Sidon. Learned men have 
ſhewn, that by Moſchus he meant Moſes, for 
Pythagoras agreed with him in many particulars, 
of which the* fetragrammaton, ſo celebrated in 
the Italic ſchool, is a famous inſtance. Plato 
' borrowed ſo much from him, that Numenius 
ſaid he was Moſes, Jpeaking. Greek. What Plu- 
tarch has related of Typhon, ought moſt pro- 
bably to be aſcribed to Moſes. He was carried 
on an aſs ſeven days; be was the ſon of Iſaac; 
he begat two ſons, Hieroſolumus and Judeus. 
The wars of Typhon with the gods of Egypt 
are univerſally known, and well, might Moſes, 
who wrought ſuch wonders againſt that land, be 
called after his name. Moſes is mentioned in 
the Orphic verſes (32), which are at leaſt as old 
as the time of Piſiſtratus. Juvenal ſpeaks of him 
as the author of a volume: he is quoted by Lon- 
glaus ; but it is fo tedious to recite all the teſti- 
e N monies 


hron. 


(30) Lib. 30. (31) Lib. 2- (33) Marſham's Canon 
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monies relating to bim, that I refer the reader 
to the ninth book of Euſeb. Prep. Evan. and to 
the books of Joſephus againſt Appion. He will 
find alſo in theſe, that the drowning of the 
Egyptians in the Red Sea, was atteſted by Arta- 
banus and Beroſus. The Ichthiophagi, a peo- 
ple on its borders, had an old tradition, in the 
days of Diodorus, that its bottom had once been 
ſeen dry. Shaw and Pocock, learned travellers to 
the eaſt, ſaw the channels worn by the water, in 
the granite rock of Rephadim at Horeb, from 
whence it flowed for ſupplying the congregation 
of Iſrael. (435) They have accounts in the Chi- 
neſe annals, of the ſun's remaining above the ho- 
rizon for a long time, at a period which juft ſyn- 
chronizes with Joſhua. (34) The actions of 
David and Solomon were related in the Pheni- 
cian annals; the actions of Elijah, by Menan- 
der, and confefled by Julian, Eupolemus tells 
how David ſent ſhips to Ophir. Herodotus 
ſpeaks of Pharaoh-Necho deftroying Jeruſalem, 
which he calls Cadytis, the Greek termination 
from Keduſhah holy. (35) The Aſſyrian books 
teſtify that they had long wars with the Jews. 
(36) Xerxes returning from his Greek expedi- 
tion, deſtroyed the temple of Belus, and took 
out of it a ſtatue, anſwering to the deſcription of 
that given by Daniel. (37) A great deal of the 
Old Teſtament is found in the Zend. The author 
ſpeaks of Abrabam, Moſes, Joſeph, Solomon, 
as the ſcripture does; ſo that here is an indepen- 
dent confirmation of the Jewiſh hiſtory. | 


The 


(33) Shnekford's Con, vol. 3. (34) Clarke's Evid. 
(35) Orig. con. Cel. (36) Prideaux's Con. (37) Ibid; 
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The, Book of Job is ſuppoſed by Shultens, 


Sherlock, &c. to have been written by Job him. 
ſelf, before any of the books of Moſes were ex- 


tant; therefore its teſtimony to religious do&rine, 


is alſo diſtinct from the authority of Moſes. The 
Arabians are another diſtin teſtimony from 
Moſes for Abraham, Iſhmael, circumciſion, the 
creation and the deluge, in which articles, ſays 
Gibbon (38), they. held a fngular agreement 
with the Jews. (39) There are only four Greek 
biſtorians, who wrote before the time of Julius 
Cæſar, come down to us: two of theſe, Poly- 
bius and Herodotus, mention the Jews, the 
former with honour, as appears from Joſephus ; 
the two others, Xenophon and Thucydides, could 
not be expected to ſay any thing of them, as 
writing on particular ſubjects. Now, when it 
is conſidered, that there were no hiſtorians for a 
long time after Moſes, and that the oriental re- 
cords, which alone could preſerve the memory 
of ſuch facts, have utterly. periſhed, it is juſt 
matter of aſtoniſhment, that ſo much has been 


handed down. Herodotus acknowledges that the 


Greeks knew little of the Egyptians, till the time 
of Pſammeticus, i. e. eight hundred years after 
the Exodus. Is it probable, that after ſo long an 
interval, the Egypuans would tell the Greeks of 
their own diſgraces ? Letters were unknown in 
Europe before the reign of David, and therefore 
how irrational is it to expect that events which 
preceded the exiſtence of any weſtern hiſtorian, 
ſhould be recorded? But deiſts, either from ig- 
norance or ſome other cauſe, reaſon on this 


bead, 


(38) Decline and Fall, &c. vol. 9. (39) Jenkin's 
Reaſon, &c. vol. 1. "1 
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head, juſt as if the world had beer then, what it 
is at preſent ; now that printing and commerce 
facilitate our communication with'every quarter 
of the globe. Even the cotemporary Greek 


hiſtorians take- little notice of the wars of the 


Romans and Carthaginians. All Eur6pe was 
for a long time ignorant of Gengis-khan and his 
conqueſts, though he ſpread them farther than 
any other conqueror. Certainly, communica- 
tions between diſtant people were better opened 


then, than in the days of Moſes ; wherefore, if I 


argued about theſe points as a deiſt argues about 
the Jewiſh hiſtory, I might reject them with 
much better reaſon : for, I might obferve how 


improbable it is, that the Greek writers would 


remain ſilent ſpectators, whilſt two potent, bor- 
dering empires were rending each other with re- 
iterated wars. I might obſerve, moreover, that 
as we have no Carthaginian books, the credit of 
the whole reſts with the haughty Romans ; and 
that, therefore, we ſhould place no reliance on 
a tale, which ſeems to have been calculated 
merely to augment their own glory. Indeed, as 
to the facts done among the Jews themſelves, 
theſe could only be witneſſed by themſelves, 
from the nature of things; and if any other na- 
tion had borne teſtimony to them, they muſt have - 


received their accounts from the people of Iſrael. 


_ them, do it by 


As to the univerſal facts, we have ſhewn already 


that nations which bad not books to confirm 
their traditions. Upon the 


whole, it is the greateſt poſſible diſingenuity to 


refuſe credit to the hiſtory of a nation, becauſe 
kingdoms which never had annals, or which 
have fince loſt them, do not corroborate its nar- 


rations. It is preciſely the ſame thing, as if a 
Chineſe 


—_- 


6 
Chineſe, in a few centuries hence, would deny 
the maſſacre of St. Bartholemew, or the gun- 
powder plot, becauſe be did not find in his own, 
or in the neighbouring nations, any records teſ- 
tifying them to poſterity. Nay, be would be 
more juſtifiable in withholding his aſſent, becauſe 
theſe things, conſidered as the works of men, 
are much more improbable than the miracles of 
the Old Teſtament, conſidered as the, works of 
God, wrought for the moſt valuable and im- 
portant ends. A 9 | 

But even allowing that there were hiſtorians 
cotemporary with Moſes, well aſſured of the 
wonders: wrought by him; and of the excellence 
of his laws; yet is there not a weighty and con- 
vincing reaſon why they ſhould paſs them by in 
filence? (40) Polytheiſm was univerſally eſta- 
bliſhed. Moſes forbade image-worſhip; he pro- 
nounced the idols of the nations to be vanities ; 
he allowed no adoration of inferior deities ; he 
had no: battles or amours. of gods, to ſupport a 
. ſyſtem of idolatry, or to ſuit the taſte of a peo- 

ple delighting in fables, Now, if any man had 
mentioned ſuch a conſtitution with approbation, 
would not that convey a ſevere ſatire on the re- 
ligion and polity of his. own country? A writer 
acting in this manner, might have met the fate 

of Socrates or Anaxagoras. - 5 

So then, upon a review of the whole evidence, 

it may be aſſerted, that if ever any ancient fact 
was better atteſted than another; if there be any 
certainty, any aſſurance of any paſt tranſactions, 
there is an aſſurance that Moſes was the author of 

the Pentateuch, and Law-giver of the Jews. I 

f 1 have 


(49) Leland's View, vol. 3. 
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Have ſhewn, by a deduQion of particulars,” that 
this volume was among that people from the 
time of Moſes, juſt as a Roman would ſhew, 
that the twelve tables were among his country- 
men from the times of the decemviri, or as an 
Engliſhman would ſhew, that doomſday-book 
exiſted ſince the age af William the Conqueror. 
The reaſon why 61 have been ſo particular in 
ſhewing this, is, becauſe that the facts upon 
which his law is founded are of ſuch a kind as 
could not be impoſed on any people. The 
reader ſhould particularly obſerve, that the laws 
preſuppoſe the facts which are the ground-work 
of his whole ſyſtem, a ſyſtem, which would be 
truly unaccountable, if theſe had never bap- 
pen ned. But he appeals to the congregation thus, 
in the book of Deuteronomy : © Your eyes have 
* ſeen all the great acts of the Lord which he 
« did. The Lord made not this covenant with 
« our fathers, but with us, who are all of us 
< here alive at this day. Aſk now of the days 
< that are paſt, which were before, ſince the day 
« that God created man upon the earth, and 
« aſk from one fide of heaven unto the other, 
* whether there be any ſuch thing as this great 
< thing is, or hath been heard like it ?? W here- 
fore, upon the deiſtical hypotheſis, Moſes muſt 
have perſuaded ſix hundred thouſand men in 
arms, beſides women and children, that they 
paſſed through the midſt of the ſea ; that they 
ſaw Mount Sinai wrapped in thunder ; that they 
heard the voice of a divine perſon delivering the 
decalogue, &c. &c. while all this time, no ſuch 
things happened. 
| What are we to conclude from all this ? Why, | 
that unbelievers have been much a" 
h T ey 
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They have been conſidered as men wonderfully 
incredulous; whereas, this is an inſtance of blind 
credulity,' unexampled in any country, or in any 
age. Certainly it may be ſaid, they firain at a 
gnat, and fivallow a camel. For up from the 


dawnings of reaſon in a child, to the towering 


and aſcendant genius of Bacon, the miraculous 
interference of the Deity, ſhewing forth his 
power, his holineſs, his mercy, - reſcuing men 
from error and idolatry, and adding vigour and 
efficacy to his laws, appears perfectly conſiſtent; 
nay it is what, from bis attributes we might 
bumbly expect; and it is therefore perfectly 
agreeable to right reaſon, to acquieſce in the be- 
lief of ſuch interference, when teſtified to us by 
eye-witnefles. So that we Chriſtians, are guided 
in this matter by the dictates of common ſenfe, 
whilſt, the patrons of infidelity muſt give credit 
to what no filly old woman could digeſt. I 
ſhould wiſh to perſuade myſelf, that many gen- 
tlemen, poſſeſſed with the ſpirit of unbelief, bave 
not been thorougbly aware of theſe abſurd con- 
ſequences. Contented with giving a confuſed 
general difſent; they have ſat down to fatisf 
theit differeht ruling paſhons without — 
and without remorſe. | 


8 E C T. V. 


WE have ſhewn, that an irrefragable argu- 
ment for the divine inſpiration of the Penta- 
teuch, is derived from its being the word of 


Moſes. I ſhall now proceed to ſtate another, 


which ariſes from the life and conduct of that 


man of God. In the compaſs of ancient hiſtory, 


there 


l 
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| there is not perhaps a finer ſubject for declams: 


tory culogium ; but this ſerious and momentous 
inquiry ſhould be the buſineſs of the under- 


Aanding alone, which peremptorily rejects any 


parade or glitter of expreſſion. It muſt be 
obvious to a reader of the books of Moſes, that 
the aggrandiſement of the author is not conſulted. 
He neither magnifies himſelf by high birth, or 
heroic atchievements; he is a little child, ex- 
poſed to periſh; be is reſcued by Pharaoh's 
daughter, and becomes her ſon ; he ſees and pt- 
ties his brethren, groaning under their oppreſ- 
fion, and in a paroxyſm of indignation, flays an 
Egyptian, who was ſmiting an Ifraelite. Obliged 
to fly to Midian, he becomes the keeper of Je- 
thro's flock ; he reluQantly - obeys the divine 
ſummons ; he reluctantly circumciſes his child; 
he has ſuch an impediment in his ſpeech, as to 
require his brother to ſpeak for him before 
Pharaoh. When Iſrael fought againſt Amalek, 
he is not repreſented terrible in the front of bat- 
tle, ruſhing as a lion upon the foe, a picture, 


which would have been highly. agreeable to the 


genius of that age: he is ſtanding upon aneighbour- 


ing hill, with-hands uplified towards heaven. There 


is no account of his wars in Ethiopia; of his 
marriage with the king's daughter, and of ſuch 
ſtories as the Rabbis have invented. At Horeb, 
be ſpake unadviſedly with his lips; and for not 
ſanctifying God before the congregation, he 


was excluded from the promiſed land, after ſo- 


journing forty years in a waſte and howling 
wilderneſs. This frank and ingenuous confeſ- 
ſion, is not the language of a man, paſſing him- 


ſelf for one of the great ones of the earth. 


He 


He treats of this own nation and family, with 
the Tame rigorous impartiality. He extenuates 
no faults, he ſignalizes neither as eminent for 
wiſdom and proweſs. But rather reproaches 
them for that daſtardly ſpirit, which a long and 
cruel bondage had partly inſpired. He calls 
them a ſtiff.necked and rebellious people, and 
reminds them how often they had provoked the 
Lord. - He makes the deſcendants of Cain to be 
the inventors of arts; he docs not arrogate them 
for Seth's line, of which his countrymen were 
deſcended. He was no favourer of polygamy ; 
he relates that God created only one paar at firſt, 
and when Lamech took two wives, he mentions 
it as a thing extraordinary. Now where is the 
likelihood that an impoſtor would mortify a 
people thus, by telling them of their own and 
their anceſtors crimes, or that they would bear 
it at his hand? Would he ſpeak of the drunken- 
neſs'of Noah, the inceſt of Tamar, the cruelties 
exerciſed” by the 'Shechemites, the perhdy of 
Joſeph's brethren, Reuben's inceſt, Reuben and 
Simeon being deprived of the rights of primo- 
geniture, their own revolts, their blaſphemies, 
their abandoning themſelves to whoredom with 
the daughters of Moab, their worſhipping the 
golden calf? A deiſt muſt believe that he had 
more cogent reaſons than Joſephus had for ſtrik- 
ing out this laſt circumſtance. He relates more- 
over bow Jacob ſupplanted Eſau, which on prin- 
ciples of policy he would have concealed from 
the Edomites ; and while other nations affected 
to derive their pedigree from Gods, a Jew was 
obliged to acknowledge annually before the Lord, 
a Syrian ready to periſh was my father,” &c, 
He recounts the barbarity of his own anceſtor, | 
the inſurrection of his brother and fiſter, and 


what 
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what has beenoften deſervedly inſiſted on, that the 


civil and eccleſiaſtical authorities were conferred 


out of his own family, and his children became 
Levites, It cannot be ſaid, therefore, that any 


of the known motives for impoſture influenced 
his conduct. 


It remains only to ſhew, that from the man- 


ner in which he diſpenſed his laws, he could not 


be a deceiver. It was, in general, directly op- 
polite to the practice of all other ancient legiſ- 
lators. He uſed none of the arts which the ori- 
ental ſages thought ſo neceſſary. He did not, 
like them, found his theology on popular opt- 
nions ; his fundamental principle was ſubverſive 
of polytheiſm and idolatrous devotion. (2) His 
doctrines were not contained in ſacerdotal cha- 
racters, and hieroglyphics, which however they 
adopted under the guiſe of conceahng them from 
the profane vulgar, but in fact to give nonſenſe 
the air of myſtery. He ſpeaks with the hardi- 
hood of one aſſured of divine aſſiſtance, and con- 
ſcious of the truth of his aſſertions. When the 
Jews, terrified at the report of the ſpies, were 
proceeding to ſtone him, and to return into 
Egypt, be denounces, without ſoothing or com- 
pliance, that not one of them ſhould reach the 
promiſed land, and that their carcaſes ſhould fall 


in the wilderneſs. In this perilous junRure, an . 


impoſtor would have recourſe to other arts, and, 
above all things, would not bave riſqued a pre- 
diction which they nught fo eaſily copfute. 
Had he compoſed a fabulous narration, he 
would naturally have thrown back the age of 
the world to a period widely remote from the 
i | era 


(2) Leland's View, vol. 2. 
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eta in which he lived. This would be the only 
effectual way of obſcuring fictions; whereas he 


makes four or five nien competent to convey 
the hiſtory down from the creation to his own 
time. He took bad ground whereon to build 
an impoſture. In Herodotus, who lived a thou- 
ſand years after him, when writing was com- 
mon, a reader will find evident falſehoods, and 
hearſay rumours; yet this perſon travelled a great 
deal, and was a fincere lover of truth: but Moſes 

ks with authority, not as a colleQor of re- 
ports. An unbeliever is defied to produce a fact 


vouched' for by him which modern experience 


contradias. From the matter of the Talmud, 
which was not written in a fabulous age, and yet 


than which no book of chivalry can be more ab- 


ſurd, we may gueſs what ſort of production, a 
Jew, if left to himſelf, would exhibit in theſe 
early days. No man would look for that digni- 
fed fimplicity and ardent piety, that chaſtneſs 
and correctneſs of manner, which introduces no 
ſuperior being without a difficulty worthy his in- 
terpoſition. 

Neither can it he imagined, that a deceiver 


would introduce laws, which, from their nature, 
muſt fall into immediate diſrepute; and bring 


down upon him the curſes of a famiſhed people. 
Yet of this kind was the law for letting their 


grounds lie fallow every ſeventh year, and that 


other for the males going up to Shiloh three 
times annually, or, as (4) Mr. Davis will have it, 
at one of the three ſeaſons of the year. The 
appointment of annual and weekly i ow 

rom 


(3) Clayton's Vindic. vol. 3. (4) Davis's Exam. of 
Gibbon. OE | 
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from labour, was alſo apparently againſt the in- 
tereſts of a people who ſubſiſted by agriculture. 
In promifing- ſupernatural plenty on the ſixth 
year, with peace and proſperity if they obeyed, 
and in denouncing war and calamity, if rebelli- 
ous, Moſes put the truth of his commiſſion and 
predictions to an immediate teſt; juſt as Jeſus 
Chriſt did, when he foretold that Jeruſalem 
ſhould be deſolate before that generation would 
paſs. The author of the Pentateuch, perſuaded 
of open providential interpoſition, makes that 
alone the ſanction of his law; and though he 
_ evidently ſuppoſes a future ſtate, juſt as our own 
civil laws do, yet he makes no uſe of its puniſh- 
ments to command reſpect. I beg that the read- 
er 13 notice of this, that the Moſaic law 
was abſolutely without any ſanction, but that of 
providential interpoſition, and that to this alone 
it ſtands indebted, for not being aboliſhed juſt 
after its promulgation. For why are particular 
conſtitutions ſubmitted to at this day? Is it not 
becauſe that they who have the ſupreme power, 
find it their intereſt and pleaſure to comply with 
them? But 1f the ruling powers found another 
form more agreeable to their views, will any 
man ſay that they would not adopt it? I know 
it has been the uniform practice in all ages, with 
ſuch as had authority, to model a government to 
their own taſte. Now, if ever any ſyſtem of civil 
policy was unacceptable to any people, it was 
that of Moſes to the kings and nation of the Jews. 
Their frequent deſertions from it, are unequivo- 
cal proofs of this aſſertion, Therefore, would 
not they allo, following the example of ſurround- 
ing kingdoms, accommodate it to idolatry and 
ſuch favourite propenſities? They would have 

| acted 
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acted in this caſe like other men. But was their 
conduct ſuch? No, as often as they fell off from 
it, ſo often did they return t its obedience, - 
which can be only accounted for by their reite- 
rated defeats, when in rebellion. Beſides, ſome 
of the tribes had pretexts for the moſt acrimo- 
nious reſentments. Reuben loſt the right of ſa- 
crificing and the ſceptre; and Simeon had bardly 
any inheritance. This would rankle in their 
hearts. Wherefore their adhering to that law 
at all, and their preſerving the books of Moſes 
till this day, are proofs of providential interpo- 
ſition. Another unanſwerable argument on this 
head, is drawn from the open appeals made by 
this law-giver to the people, in bebalf of his 
divine commiſſion. It muſt be obſerved, that 
he does not ſpeak to them, of things done in 
caves and foreſts, but of things done before their 
eyes; he particularizes, he circumſtantiates every 
fact; he builds his whole law and republic upon 
what they themſelves had ſeen. There fubliſts 
then a total difference between Moſes's preten- 
fions to heavenly intercourſe, and thoſe of other 
legiſlators pretending to the ſame. For where 
did Numa pretend to get his law? In darkneſs 
and ſolitude, from the goddeſs Egeria. Where 
did Zamolxis? In Dacian glooms. Where did 
Mahomet? In a night journey to heaven. W here 
did Moſes? Even in the preſence of the people. 
(5) The reaſon aſſigned by the Egyptians for wor- 
ſhipping the hawk, was, becauſe one of them, 
according to their prieſts, brought down their 
ſacred book from heaven. Now, I cannot con- 
ceive, why if all claims to revelation be forge- 

ries, 


(5) Diod. Sic. lib. 1. 
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ries, the petſons above mentioned would not 
= the ſame method as Moſes, and pretend that 

alſo received them before the whole nation. 
"This would have added material weight to their 
allegations, and no man will ſay, that it was 
want of addreſs which occaſioned ſuch an omiſ- 
ſion in ſuch men. But the cauſe of it can be 
eafily aſſigned. They knew it to be impracti—· 
cable, and that a falſehood ſo glaring . would 
overſet the beſt concerted. ſchemes.. It requires, 
therefore, only a grain of candour to allow how 
perfectly diſſimilar the caſe of Moſes is, from 
thoſe of other legiſlators ; and that while Deiſts, 
to diſparage the man of God, talk of different 
perſons claiming equally a communication. with 
heaven, they are proceeding upon grounds as 
diſingenuous as falſe. 

An argument like unto the former ariſes. from 
the conduct of the Jewiſh people. The. whole 
tenor of their actions bears uniform atteſtation 
to their reliance on ſupernatural direction. Their 
ſojourning ſo long in the deſert ; their forbear- 
ing to attack the Moabites, Edomites and Am- 
monites, who lay. contiguous ; but inſtead. there- 
of, fetching a great compaſs to get at ſeven 
nations, whoſe cities were walled np to beaven, 
and among whom. were; the children of. Anak, 
are altogether inexplicable, on the ſuppoſition 
of no divine command. Again, on entering the 

omiſed land, the whole hoſt were circumciſed 
at Gilgal, thereby diſqualifying themſelves from 
aſſaulting or repelling a formidable and exaſpe- 
rated foe. Now, would any people, if left to 
themſelves, act in this manner ? or after having 
poſſeſſed themſelves of their enemies horſes and 
chariots, would they deſtroy the former, and 
burn 
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burn the latter with fire; as alſo the gold, the 
filver, and the precious things, of thoſe accurſed 
and impious nations? In general, all the com- 
mon hiſtorical events recorded in the Old Tef- 
tament, grow in a manner miraculous, if you 
ſuppoſe the agents to be guided by the ſame rea- 
ſonings and ideas as other men. When the go- 
vernment became monarchical, their kings neither 
enacted new laws, nor changed the conſtitution ; 
it remained ever unvaried, an example unparal- 
leled, as Joſephus has obſerved. They were de- 
fired to ele& their firſt monarch, not from the 
princes or elders, but from a family which was 
the leaſt of all the tribes at that period. No 
other nations have formed their hiftory ſo much 
to their diſadvantage, or charged themſelves 
with ſuch reiterated revolts from their religion: 
indeed, other nations had no inducements to 
abandon religions which had been modified, ſo 
as to be grateful to fleſh and blood. The Jews 
declare, how frequently and how diſhonourably 
they bowed to a foreign yoke; how their eman- 
cipations were owing, not to valour, but to 
tears and ſupplications. Biſhop Patrick takes 
notice, that we meet with no expreſſions in other 
books, fuch as ©& The Lord delivered them into 
our hands,” &c. when they ſpeak of conquer- 
ing an enemy. The. greateſt panegyric which 
they have heaped upon their heroes, is, that they 
walked in the way of the Lord, and deſtroyed 
idols. | 

When all theſe conſiderations are put toge- 
ther; when it ſhall be made to appear that mira- 
cles were wrought, prophecies uttered and ful- 
filled, in confirmation of the Jewiſh doctrines; 
and that the accumulated evidences of the Chrif- 
| | F tian 
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tian religion go equally to eſtabliſh the Moſaic 
law; I lay, that tbis colledive body of teſti- 
mony forms an irreſiſtible torrent of conyiction, 
able to bear down tbe moſt determined infide- 


lity, whenſoever it ſhall ſuffer itſelf to weigh 
thele arguments. | 


S E CT. VI. 


I T may be of conſiderable import to ſhew, 
from the accounts given in the Jewiſh ſcriptures, 
that men had from the beginning ſuſhcient means 
of learning their duty. I ſhall alſo ſtate the uſes 
of the Iſraelitiſi diſpenſation. I deem this ne- 
ceflary, as nothing has been regarded leſs, by 
the generality of Chriſtians, or ſuffered more 
from the perverſions of deiſtical writers. 

Me learn from the book of Geneſis, that pri- 
meval religion conſiſted but of few articles; 
that there was one God; that be was a Spirit; 
that he was the Creator of the world ; that he 
was to be worſhipped : theſe, with ſome inti- 
mations of a Meſſiah, conſtituted its eſſential 
parts. Theſe hmple, aud apparently obvious 
truths, might be carried down from Adam to 
Abraham, by two perſons, Methuſelah and 
Shem; while three others, Jacob, Levi, and 
Amram, could tranſmit them from Abraham to 
Moſes. (1) Beſides, in theſe early times they 
had frequent manifeſtations of the divine pre- 
ſence, as alſo a ſpirit of prophecy; for Noah 
was the eighth preacher of righteouſneſs, and 
Enoch left a prophetic name to his ſon; for 

| Methuſelah 


(1) Law's Theory of Religion. 
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Methuſelah ſignifies, he dies, ſending an inirndation. 
After the flood, God made a covenaut with 
mankind ; he ſoon after diſperſed them at Ba- 
bel, by which he ſhewed his power ; and they 
had Noah for a long time living among them. 
Egypt, Chaldea, aud Canaan, which were, per- 
haps, the only parts of the world then peopled, 
had many examples of holineſs and true worſhip 
before their eyes. They had Abraham, Mel- 
chiſedech, Lot, Iſrael, Job, &c. They had the 
burning of Sodom, and the wonders 1n Egypt ; 
therefore, they were Without excuſe. God cauſed 
the patriarchs to wauder through theſe regions, 
as burning and ſhiving lights. | 
It muſt be allowed, that all theſe means were 
adequate to produce the effects intended by 
them, juſt as the works of the creation were for 
ſhewing the exiſteace of a God. It does not 
follow, that either were naturally inefficacious, 
becauſe not always attended by the deſigned ef- 
fects; for moral cauſes do not produce their ef- 
fects neceſſarily; theſe depend on the temper and 
ingenuouſneſs of the * on whom the cauſes 
operate. If things were ordered otherwiſe, it 
it is clear there could be no teſt of merit at all, 
and that you might as conſiſtently reward a 
puppet as a man. | 
Agreeable to the principle upon which God 
raiſed up the patriarchs, he exhibited the nation 
of the Jews, when the Gentiles, in compliance 
with corrupt imaginations, had extinguiſhed the 
light of reaſon and tradition. As at times, he 
choſe a man 1n that nation, to teach them his 
ſtatutes; in hke manner, he choſe it among 
other nations, and placed it as a city on a hill, 
to hold up the candle of revelation to a be- 
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nighted world, Their whole conſtitution was 
e Rel to preſerve the great fundamentals of 
religion inviolate, and to beget a curioſity in the 
neighbouring people of inquiring into it, by a 
train of the moſt brilliant ſuccefs, never failing 
to crown their obedience, while their apoſtacies 
were ever followed by a ſeries of calamitous diſ- 
aſters. 'The better to promote theſe ends, they 
were placed in the centre of the then known 
world. They had Egypt and Arabia on the 
ſouth; Affyna, Syria and Chaldea, on the eaſt; 
and on the weſt, lay Tyre and Sidon, the em- 
poriums of the univerſe. So then all theſe mighty 
empires, which, in proceſs of time, diſſeminated 
knowledge through Europe, had always either 
on their borders, or among themſelves, a polity 
and religion wonderfully fittted to awaken at- 
tention. If they neglected to avail themſelves 
of this, it concludes no more againſt the inſtitu- 
tion itſelf, than it does againft the wonders of 
the heavens and the great deep; becauſe they 
are often gazed upon with a dull incurious 
eye. | : 

710 appears now, that God intended that the 
Jewiſh religion ſhould affect the reſt of the 
world. He ſays he would be glorified by their 
means, 1n the fight of the Heathen. This inten- 
tion was in a great meaſure anſwered. The Jew- 
iſh prophets were reſpected over the Eaſt, Ni- 
neveh repented, on the preaching of Jonah. 
Naaman and Hazael came up from Syria to con- 
ſult Eliſha. At other times they ſuftered death, 
for reproving the idolatries of theſe ſeveral coun- 
tries. The Egyptians flew Jeremiah, and the 
Babylonians Ezekiel. The Ethiopians made 
their acknowledgments to the true God, for de- 
livering 
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livering them from Sennacherib. The monarchs 
of Aﬀyria and Perſia publiſhed decrees in his 
favour, through their extenfive dominions. T his 
latter empire was fubverted by Alexander. He 
conſulted the prophecies of Daniel about him- 
ſelf, and offered ſacrifices at Jeruſalem. 'The 
teſtimony of Joſephus for this fact, is confirmed 
mightily by the conduct of the Conqueror. He 
ſhewed great kindneſs to the Jews, and remitted 
their tribute every ſeventh year; though he had 
been ſo exaſperated by their refuſal of provitions 
for the ſiege of Tyre, as to reſolve on their ut- 
ter deſtruction. It is remarkable, that he did 
not grant the ſame favour to the Samaritans, 
though they ſubmitted with cheerfulneſs, and 
even ſent him eight thouſand men. The Jews 
were either in high favour, or elſe: notoriouſly 
perſecuted by his ſucceſſors, fo as to be always 
remarkable. Tbey had their ſynagogues now in 
all great cities, and the writings of their law- 
giver and prophets tranſlated into Greek. At 
this time, ſays Gibbon, ey excited the wonder 
and curiofity of other nations ; yet a reader of the 
leaſt information knows, that, at that period, 
they conſiſted of little more than two tribes; 
without king, or ancient glory. When he ſays 
- they emerged from obſcurity, under the ſucceſ- 
ſors of Alexander, he might with as much rea- 
ſon ſay, that the Chineſe emerged from their ob- 
ſeurity three or four centuries ago; becauſe they 
were then, for the firſt time, made known to the 
weſtern world. Under the Roman empire, it is 
acknowledged, that there was no nation under 
the Heavens, wherein they had not made proſe. 
lytes; and had they acted up to the genius of 
their religion, they would have made more. 


Yet 
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Yet Judaiſm has, in fact, prepared men for re- 
ceiving the Chriſtian, Mahometan, and Magian 
profeſſions. It is conjectured with probability, 
that Zoroaſter, the founder of the religion of 
the Eaſt, was the ſervant of Daniel. Pythagoras 
learned here; Greece from him; the Romans 
from the Greeks ; ſo that all nations were aſ- 
ſiſted by the Jewiſh revelation. Theſe poſitions 
will got be controverted, except by ſuch as are 
unacquainted with ancient hiſtory. 
| To a conſiderate reader of the Old Teſta- 
ment, Judaiſm appears as a reſervoir, wherein 
the divine revelation was kept, to be diſpenſed, 
when the world was fit to receive it; as an aſy- 
lum, open for all men to flee to, from the con- 
tagion of 1dolatry, and its plagues. Couform- 
able to this principle, the Jewiſh ſtate was, per- 
haps, the eafieſt in the ancient world, for ſtran- 
gers to gain admittance into; for other nations 
made ſevere laws againſt them. The precepts 
preſcribing gentleneſs to foreigners and ſojourn- 
ers, are repeated twenty-one times in the law. 
Hear the prophet Iſaiab on that head. (2)* Alſo 
the ſons of the ſtranger, that join themſelves unto 
the Lord, to ſerve him, and to love the name of 
the Lord; every one that keepeth the Sabbath 
from polluting it, and taketh hold of my cove- 
nant, even them will I bring to my holy moun- 
faio, and make them joyful in my houſe of 
prayer.” Solomon, alſo, at the dedication of 
the temple, prays, * That all people might fear 
God as Iſrael did.” „ 
| Muſt not every man be convinced now, that 
any perſon's ſubmitting to the ſame conditions as 
| Lg; . the 


(2) Ifaiab, 56 chap, 


n 
the Jews, were entitled to the ſame privileges 
with them; and that they were raiſed up, only 
to reveal God to the reſt of the world. What 
then becomes of all theſe idle aſſertions, about 
the arbitrary ſelection of one people? &c. 

But the uſes of the Jewiſh diſpenſation were 
not confined to ancient times; they have reached 
even to our own, and will deſcend down to the 
conſummation of all things. For, we and our 
poſterity muſt know, that this polity was erected 
many centuries before the advent of Chriſt, Not- 
withſtanding this, we muſt own, that his cha- 
racer, ſufferings, and death, are adumbrated in 
almoſt all its rites and ceremonies, and in the 
lives of the worthies who were under it. This 
ſhall be ſhewn more at large hereafter, as alſo, 
how a ſucceſſion of praphecies, uttered from 
Moſes to Malachi, teſtify the ſame things of the 
Meſſiah. So that God deſigned it as the fore- 
runner of Chriſtianity, to which it bears an 1]- 
luſtrious atteſtation, He alſo contrived it in 
ſuch a manner, that its continuance did not de- 
pend upon the will af man; it was only neceſ- 
ſary, to eject the Jews from Paleſtine, and the 
conſiſtence of their local religion was diſſolved. 
Theſe are ends worthy of the Deity ; and from 
their fitneſs, may be derived another argument 
for the divinity of the Jewiſh ſcriptures, 
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THE motives of credibility, eſtabliſhing 
theſe ſcriptures, are ſo ſtrong, that no prudent 
man will riſk his ſalvation by rejecting them. It 
will confirm him in this reſolution, to find that 

| no 
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no manly or decided proofs bave ever been ex- 
hibited againſt their contents. Voltaire was 
forced to recur to palpable falſehoods, through 
a deſire of expoſing them; while others have 
ſatisfied themſelves with a few nibbling cavils. 
Thus, they have carped at the tree of know- 
ledge, and the ſerpent which beguiled Eve. But, 
muſt not Theiſts, by their own principles allow, 


that man was not made, like the Leviathan, to 


take his paſtime in the deep ; but for much no- 
bler ends: and that the only rational purpoſe 
to be aſſigned for his formation is, that by a 
courſe of trial, he ſhould qualify himſelf for a 
better ſtate? Upon any other hypotheſis, it 
ſeems impoſſible to explain the phenomena 
which occur in the moral world. Now, agree- 
able to this reaſoning, it was neceſſary that the 
firſt man ſhould have ſome precept or object be- 
fore him, to prove his obedience. But God 
could bave given no commandment, but one of 
the nature of that deſcribed in Geneſis, conſider- 
ing the ſtate of Adam and Eve. Not one of the 
Ten Commandments would have been any trial 
at all. Any other poſitive injunction, might 
have the ſame exceptions made to it, or perhaps 
greater ; (1) for this one taught them hee duty 
to themſelves, 1. e. to ſubmit their animal appe- 
tites to reaſon, as alſo their duty to God; by 
teaching them, that they receive all things from 


his bounty; and its eaſineſs declares his good- f 


* 


neſs, who made immortality to depend on fo iri- 


fling a compliance. 


In like manner, the ſame objection might be 
made, if the devil acted upon the organs of any 
1 Re We 0" rene TO 
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other creature, rather than on the ſerpent ; for 
he could not aſſume the figure of a man, as Eve 
knew, that ſhe and her buſband were the only 
human pair. I am aware, that many learned 
men take this tranſaction in an allegorical ſenſe, 
and certaiuly, allegories were much uſed by the 
caſterns. 

The only remaining objection is, why God 
ſhould permit the fall of man. Now, we can 
deduce this truth from his attributes, that he has 
ever choſen the beſt poſſible plan in his works 
of creation and providence, though ſome evil 
muſt neceflanly attend every created ſyſtem by 
concomitance ; and it is eaſy to ſee, how the 
preſent ſcheme of things will redpund more to 
our glory in the upſhot, and to his Son's, who 
is our King, than if there had been no fall what- 
ever. It will be like the gaining a great victory, 
at the expence of a trifling deteat at firſt ; for 
this fall gave occaſion to the advent of Chriſt, 
and therefore the old Roman ritual ſung Felix 
Adami peccatum, &c. From the order of nature, 
we muſt neceſſarily ſuffer ſome temporary incon- 
veniencies, from the lapſe of our common pro- 
genitor. Thus, the deſcendant of a noble traitor 
loſes his title ; the ſon of a bankrupt ſuffers for 
his father's extravagance ; an unborn child ſuf- 
fers the fate of an unhappy mother, who poiſons 
herſelf; a diſeaſed parent begets a diſeaſed in- 
fant; a poiſonous root muſt bear a — 
plant. 

The variety of colours obſervable in the hu- 
man race, has alſo given occaſion for cavil. 
(2) Bat why ſhould it be thought wonderful, 

that 
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that the intenſe heats of Africa could, in proceſs 
of time, make the inhabitants black, and eriſp 
their hair, when the heats of Aſia curl it, and 
make them tawny. It would be ſingular, indeed, 
if a people, ever beſmeared with greaſe and 
paint, expoſed: naked for ſome thouſands of 
years to a burning ſun, ſhould ſtill continue to 
reſemble, in theſe arid regions, the natives of 
more happy climes. It is undeniable, that the _ 
fetus is affected by the objects with which the 
mother is ſtrongly impreſſed. That the different 
colours of different nations ariſe from external 
influence, is ſhewn by Dr. Mitchell, of Virginia, 
in the Phil. Tranſ. (3) The people on the cold 
elevations of Mount Atlas, were white; in the 
days of Procopius, the ſame phenomena ap- 
pear 1n the Andes. The Jews are known to 
bave been deſcended from one common ſtoek, 
yet they are nearly of the ſame colour with the 
natives of the- ſeveral countries which they inha- 
bit. In Abyflinia, they never intermarry with 
the natives, yet they are almoſt as black as they. 
It ſhould be confidered, that civilized people, 
ſettling 1n theſe countries now, cannot ſo readily 
undergo a change; as being attentive to the pre- 
ſervation of beauty; as not painting their naked 
bodies, and as availing themſelves of the many 
methods invented by time, for their RY 
(4) The Turks and Perſians came originally 
from Tartary ; yet they do not at all reſemble 
the Tartars at preſent. How do the common deſcen- 
dants of the Tentonic Hords, differ at this day in 
therr ſtature and features? The negroes, in the 
northern parts of America, ſoon change their co- 
| lour, 


(3) Gib. Decline, &c. vol. 7. (4) Moll's Geography. 
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Jour, from a gloſſy black, to a dark unhealthy 
tawny. If Muſes bad been born in ſome coun- 
try, where he had no opportunity of ſeeing 
blacks, Deiſts might ſuppoſe that he erred thro' 
ignorance, But on the icheme of infidelity, this 
cannot be ſaid of one bred in Egypt, and parti- 
cularly, if he was E of tbe Ethiopians, as 
Joſephus aſſerts. In this caſe, he muſt not only 
have ſeen them, but muſt have lived among 
them; and therefore, muſt have been as well 
aware of this difficulty as any man. I am cer- 
tain, that he would have pleaſed the Jews better 
by ſaying, that they came of a ſtock, differ- 
ent from the reſt of mankind ; but he was not 
writing a political romance. There is another 
conſideration, which will have great weight in 
deciding this matter. All ancient hiſtory bears 
teſtimony to the gradual colonization of the earth, 
and that from the eaſt ; ſo that the deiſtical hy- 
potheſis of mens being created in different quar- 
ters of the world, is contrary to fact and experi- 

ence. Beſides, on this ſcheme of theirs, th 
are beſet with a difficulty, which, I believe, 
they will hardly anſwer. (5) For how comes it 
then, that 1n Chaldea, Egypt, and Paleſtine, (the 
countries ſaid in ſcripture to be poſſeſſed by 
Noah's poſterity,) civil and religious knowledge 
ſhould be ſo much better and earlier cultivated 
than in theſe others? Why ſhould not Europe, 
Africa, and America, be their equals, if all had 
Juſt the ſame advantages, and were peopled at 
the ſame time? Indeed, the climate of Europe 
ſeems to be better adapted, for invigorating both 
mind and body, than theſe parts 1 
| oned. 
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oned. Why could not the Americans, on the 


coming of the Spaniards, ſhew any monuments 


or records above five hundred years old ? Why 
was their country overgrown with wood, a ſure 
index of recent ſettlements? Why ſhould they 
ſacrifice, circumciſe their prieſts, have an eternal 
fire, a jubilee, let out their blood in devotion, 
like the prieſts of Baal, obſerve new moons, 
&c. if they were not deſcended from the com- 
mon ſtock ? | 

A deſire has been expreſſed to diſcredit the 
hiſtory of Moſes, from his placing the creation 
ſo low; which, however, in the eyes of all 
thinking men, is a ſtrong internal evidence of 
its truth. For this purpoſe, they are ſatisfied to 
build upon the fables in Ovid's Metamorphoſis, 
2nd on other ſtories, which the relaters themſelves 
do not ſeem to believe. Sometimes, the Egyp- 
tians are extolled for their great antiquity, and 
exactneſs in regiſtering events. But Diodorus 
ſays, that there was a difference of thirteen hun- 
dred years in their prieſts accounts; that they 
had no writings to vouch for their pretenſions; 
and that when preſſed, they acknowledged that 
their years were lunar months. Sir John Mar- 
ſham has ſhewn, that they reckoned collateral 
dynaſties, as ſucceſſive. Thoſe inquiſitive men 
treat their pretenſions with contempt ; while in- 
fidels, who never itv lied their chronology at all, 


ſpeak highly of ther1, (6) The low ſtate of that 


neceſſary art, My, ſhews that they had no 
claim to ſuch rem »te antiquity. Herodotus re- 
lates, that they p'aced their fick by the roads, 
in hopes of tleir being preſcribed for by 

. paſlengers. 


(6) Law's theory, &c. 
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paſſengers. (7) Solon, Herodotus, and Di- 
odorus, viſited Egypt in ſucceſſive periods of 
time. According to the firſt, the wars of the 
great gods happened in the times of Cecrops; 
when the ſecond viſited them, they had thrown 
it farther back; and when the third travelled 
there, fill farther. 

There 1s nothing among the Chaldeans more 
ancient than the era of Nabonaſſer, i. e. 747 
years A. C. for the obſervations ſaid to be ſent 
to Ariſtotle by Calliſthenes, for 1093 years before 
Alexander's expedition, depend only on the au- 
thority of Porphyry. (8) But if we admit the 
obſervations of Calliſthenes, it will commence 
fourteen years aſter the beginning of Nimrod's 
reign, and ſo confirm the ſcripture, which makes 
bim the firſt mtghty one on the earth, who ſet 
up an empire. 'They are rejected, however, by 
Marſham (9), who ſays, ter turbida incerta orien- 
lis tempora opportune exoritur, era Babyloniorum. 
There is, in fact, the utmoſt darkneſs and con- 
fuſion in the hiſtory of the eaſt, as we have none 
of their own writers. The Greek hiſtorians 
copy the fabulous Cteſias, if you except Xeno- 
phon, and the Latins copy from them again. 
The oriental kings aſſumed many names which 
perplex their catalogue. Jerome ſays, that Sen- 
nacherib had ſix names, and this makes it often 
difficult to reconcile ſacred and profane hiſtory. 
(10) The Greeks added to the confuſion by their 
way of pronouncing Perſian names. 'Thus Xeno- 
phon calls one Tanaoxeres ; Herodotus calls him 
Smerdis; Juſtin, Mergis. If the ſacred hiſto- 


rians 


() Prieftley's Lectures on Hiſtory, (8) Shuckford's 
Con. vol. 1. (9) Canon Chron. lib. 4. (10) Prideaux's Con: 
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rians had done ſo, this would have been reckon. 


ed a contradiction. (11) When men ſpeak of 
ancient times, the Greeks and Romans are not 
to be named; even the former exprefied remote 
periods by a circumſtance relatively modern, 
calling them Tempora Ogygea. (12) That the 
Chineſe knew little of aſtronomy, appears by 
the accounts given by the Jeſuits. Caſſini found 
that their calculations were wrong. Betides, 
calculations of eclipſes for many years back, 
prove nothing, for it is as eaſy to reckon back- 
wards as forwards. They ſuſpe& their own re- 
cords before the time of Fohi. Indeed there is 
one ſhort, but invincible argument againſt the 


idle pretentions of them all, which is this: (13) If 


the world be ſo much older than Moſes has made 
it, why have we not ſome of their gems, medals, 
implements of wood and ftone, which might 
laſt under ground for many thouſand years ? 
Why have we no fragments of buildings, no 
monuments to bear teitimony to the exiſtence of 
theſe mighty empires, theſe ſucceſhons of mo- 
narchs and heroes? Why did they invent no 
art or ſcience all this time? For, we can, in gene- 
ral, date the origin of them all, even the moſt 
neceſſary. (14) It was thought by ſome perſons, 
not long ſince, that they were furniſhed with a 
notable argument againit Moſes, becauſe a lava 
which flowed from Etna two thouſand years 
ago, is not yet covered with vegetable earth, 
though there are fix other lavas under it, cover- 
ed therewith : but unfortunately for infidelity, 
Sir W. Hamilton found fix lavas with good ſoil 


under 


(11) Stillingfleet's Orig. Sac. (12) Jenkins's Reaſon- 


ableneſs, &c. (13) Berkeley's Min. Phil. (14) Watſon's 
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under each of them, over the lava that over- 
flowed Herculaneum, not one thouſand ſeven 
hundred years ago. This has demoliſhed their 
whole theory. | g 
Objections have been made to the laws and 
ritual obſervance of the Jews; nay, many of 
them have been ſtyled prepoſterous. I believe 
it is impoſſible to make a charge better fitted to 
raiſe the indignation of a learned Chriſtian than 
this. All ſuch as have ſtudied their conſtitution 
with becoming care, have expreſſed their won- 
der at the ſurpriling aptneſs in the different or- 
dioances to produce the ends for which they 
were deſigned. Many laws, in every country, 
appear ridiculous in themſelves, till the reaſon 

of their enaction is declared, and then the a 
parent abſurdity ceaſes. Wherefore, let the 
reader.of the Pentateuch confider to whom theſe 
laws were given, and for what purpoſe. They 
were diſpenſed to a groſs and carnal-minded 
people, who had a ſtrong hankering after the 
pleaſures of 1dolatrous worſhip; yet one great 
deſign of the diſpenſation, was to keep them from 
idolatry. To accompliſh this, it was neceſſary to 
enjoin rites, in general directly contrary to thoſe 
of the neighbouring countries, to cut off all pre- 
texts for mingling in their worſhip. Therefore, 
both Diodorus and Tacitus ſay, that he Jews 
efleem as profane, whatever other nations hold ſacred. 
Will any man be fooliſh enough to declare, that 
injunctions for ſo valuable an end as this, were 
prepoſierous? Again, as this people were abject 
and ſullen, on coming out of the furnace of aft- 
fliction in Egypt, this temper of mind gave riſe 
to Other laws. Every good legiſlator muſt fir his 
laws to the capacity of his ſubjects; and, 7 
8 ore, 
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fore, Solon is deſervedly praiſed for ſaying, that 
he gave the Athemans the beſt laws that they 
were capable of receiving. No being would 
treat a people emerging trom barbariſm, and a 
people of refinement, in the ſame manner. It 
was neceſſary then to make allowance for obſti- 
nacy and long contracted habits; to inſtitute a 
gorgeous form of external worſhip to ſtrike _ 
imaginations; and, (as Jeſus Chriſt ſays,) 10 pe 

mit ſome things for the hardneſs of their ++ Jody 1 
believe, it will be difficult to make out any thing 
prepoſterous in this. We learn from St. Paul, 
that ſome aws were given for tranſgreſſion, 1. e. 
as a puniſhment for their fins in the wildernels ; 
(15) and the load of ordinances, was, in its 
nature, apt to induce them to receive Chriſt's 
goſpel with gratitude, which relieved them from 
ſo heavy a yoke. But the life and ſpirit of the 
ceremonial law, conſiſted in this, that it was the 
« ſhadow of good things to come.” The antitheſis 
between the law and goſpel is truly wonderful. 
Seen through the medium of the goſpel, all its 
types and ſymbols have a ſignificancy that cannot 
be miſtaken, which adds to it the greateſt luſtre 
and beauty, and by which, we ſee that the 
Chriſtian ſcheme was always in the view of pro- 
vidence, to which, he, conforming to the alle- 
gorical genius of the eaſt, made this ſub- 
{ervient. When I confider theſe things, toge- 


ther with the auguſt idea of God, which that 


law teaches me; when I conſider that pre- 
cept, © I am the Lord your God, ye ſhall 
therefore ſanity yourſelves, and ye ſhall 
be holy, for I am holy,” with all the other pre- 


cepts 


| (15) Jortins's Sermons, vol. 3. 
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tepts which extend even to the minutiæ of life, 
inculcating the moſt exalted piety and benevo- 
lence, I confeſs, that all other laws ſhrink into. 
nothing before my eyes. How paltry does Ly- 
curgus's iron money, his tables and nauſeous 
food appear, contraſted with the Jewiſh people 
ſitting, each under his vine and his fig-tree, from 
Dan to Beerſheba, rejoicing with the Levite, the 
fatherleſs, and the widow, before the Lord his 
God! Will his virgins, wreſtling naked, bear a 
compariſon with the modeſt daughters of Iſrael, 
dancing and exulting before Jehovah, in Shiloh ? 
My Lord Bollingbroke ſays, ſneeringly, in bis 
letters on hiſtory, that when he reads the Old 
Teſtament, he is tranſported into fairy-ground. 
So am I. I am fo raviſhed with contemplating 
the happy times of the Jewiſh ſtate, that I am 
almoſt tempted to wiſh 1 had ran my courſe in 
thoſe days; to have ſeen the glory of Solomon's 
Temple; to bave heard his wiſdom, and the 
ſongs of the ſweet finger of Iſrael, tuned to the 
barps and inſtruments of four thouſand Levites. 

It has been aſſerted, that the order for de- 
ſtroying the Canaanites is inconſiſtent with the 
divine attributes, I ſuppoſe that they who 
make this objeQion, fancy, that God is, like the 
deity of Epicurus, regardleſs of what paſſes upon 
the earth ; and thereby, they rob him of his 
moral attributes, which they would be thought 
to defend. For, if he be the Moral Governor of 
the world, he is to make a diſcrimination be- 
tween the refractory and obedient; and to pu- 
niſn the former in whatever manner be may 
think fit. Now, the enormities of the Canaa- 
nites exceed every thing we have heard or read 
of. The ſhocking catalogue of their abominati- 


ons, 
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ons may be ſeen in the eighteenth chapter of 
Leviticus, and traced in the practices of the Car- 
thaginians, their deſcendants. Let any Deiſt 
read this chapter, and afterwards I would ap- 
peal to himſelf, (notwithſtanding that men of his 
deſcription are, in general, lenient to vice) whe- 
ther fuch monſters of impiety did not merit the 
moſt aggravated vengeance, and whether, in the 
energetic language of fcripture, The land elf 
was not ready lo vomit out its mbabitants ? Let him 
in the next place confider, that according to the 
view of things, given in the Jewiſh books, one 
reaſon why God ſelected that people, was, that 
by becoming their Gentilitious Deity, he might 
ſhew his power over the idols of the nations, 
and thereby convince the nations that he was 
the God of the whole earth. It is impoffible to 


conceive any other method, fo fit to teach this 


truth; and as fach an idea would not be apt to 
ſtrike an impoſtor, it is a great argument for the 
divinity of the books that ſuggeſt it. For, had 
theſe nations been deſtroyed by a peſtilence, 
earthquake, or famine, the ordinary miniſters of 
his wrath, 1t would not have been aſcribed to 
the God of Ifrael, rather than any other god : 
and it appears, from the hiſtory of thoſe times, 
that war was thought to be a trial of ſkill and 
power between their deities. No common judg- 
ments would make any impreſſion upon countries 


immerſed in fenſuality and idolatry. Nothing lefs 


than the marked and dreadful devaitation of Egypt 
and Paleſtine, was adequate to excite their at- 
tention. But the defolation of theſe coun- 
tries, ſhould have rouzed all the neighbouring, 
i. e. almoſt all the inhabitants of the earth, at 
that time, from their ſupinenefs, and made them 
regard this Jewiſh people, and their mighty God, 
8 with 
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with a watchful eye. It is eaſy to ſee now, why 
this mode of deſtruction was preferred to any 
other. Beſides, the Jews, by being made the 
inſtruments of execution, fhould naturally have 
been inſpired with an abhorrence of thele fins, 
which were to draw down a like pumfhment on 
their own heads, whenſoever committed by them. 
On this principle, we bring children to ſee ex- 
ecutions. Accordingly, when Iſrael forſook his 
laws, and Jacob his ſtatutes, their country was 
made deſolate ; their cities burned with fire, and 
the daughter of Zion was left as a cottage in a vine- 
yard ; as @ lodge in a garden of cucumbers. What 
becomes, therefore, of all that idle babble about 
the great partiality ſhewn to the Iſraelites, on 
this occahon ? Whereas, if there was any, it 
was in favour of the Canaanites, who had the 
firſt trial, and poſſeſſion of the land, and who 
were not to be removed, till their iniquities were 
full. It is pretty certain, that even then, they 
were to be deſtroyed only as to their polity, and 
as nations; otherwiſe, Rahab, and the anceſtors 
of Uriah, the Hittite, could not have been ſaved. 
If ſome innocent ſuffered with the guilty, that 
is the cafe in every epidemic calamity. From 
this objection, it has appeared, how greatly the 
omiſſion of one circumſtance may change the 
features of a fact. For, to fay that it is cruel to 
llay a nation of men, is true; and to fay that it is 
cruel to cut off a man's head with au axe, is 
equally true; but when you are told that the 
man was a rebel, the moral turpitude ceaſes. 
Apply this to the caſe of the Canaanites. | 

Another cavil, of a very curious nature, has 
been brought againſt the ſeripture. It has been 
cenſured for not inſtructing men in P 
In any other caſe, it would be deemed extremely 
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abſurd to inveigh againſt a book, which propoſes 
to teach certain things, becauſe it did not alſo 
teach other things, which it never profeſſed to 
teach. Now, what do tbe ſcriptures profeſs ?_ 
Why, to be profitable for doci rine, for reproof, for 
in ſiructiom in righteoufneſs, and for making the man 
of God perfect. (16) Ihe ſchool of Paracelſus 
introduced the notion that philoſophy was 
taught in ſcripture; but to ſeek heaven and 
cartb in it, is to ſeek temporal things among 
things eternal; to ſeek the dead among tbe 
living. Had Moſes revealed the true ſyſtem, it 
would have precluded all the induſtry and inge- 
nuity ſince ſpent on the ſtudy; the daily and 

elaborate ſcrutiny, which the works of nature un- 
dergo, and which ſo elevates the mind. Beſides, 
he would have thrown a ſtumbling- block in the 
way of an obſtinate people, who might have 
taken offence at a ſyſtem, ſo contradictory to the 
phenomena, and of which, they, ignorant of 
the laws of motion and viſion, muſt think they 
could judge as well as any other. But it is very 

extraordinary, that though Moſes does not ex- 
plain the true ſyſtem, yet neither he, or his ſue- 
ceſſor, ſay any thing contrary to it; for it does 
not follow, tnat they contradict it, by ſaying 
that the ſun ſtood ſtill, becauſe we at this day 
ſpeak in this manner, though we think other- 
wiſe ; and many learned men have ſhewn, that 


the hiſtory of the creation agrees with the beſt 


modern diſcoveries. This deſerves a candid 


conſideration. For, if he wrote out a fanciful 


. why is it not perplexed with Cycles, 
Epicycles, 


(16) Lord Bacon on the Advan. of Learn. 
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Epicyeles, ſolid orbs, and the like jargon of an- 
cient times ? 

There is a circumſtance running through the 
Old and New 'Teſtaments, which has puzzled 
many ſerious inquirers, owing to their unac- 
quaintance with former manners. I ſpeak of 
the mode of information, by action. (17) In 
the firſt ages, when words were few, men made 
up the deficiency of ſpeech by action, as ſavages 
are obſerved to do at this day: fo that convey- 
ing ideas by action, was as uſual, as conveying 
them by ſpeech. This practice, from its ſignifi- 
cancy, and ſtrong tendency to imprint vivid pic- 
tures on the imagination, endured long after the 
reaſons for its origination ceaſed. It appears to 
have been confined to no particular country, 
The Scythians ſent Datius a mouſe, a frog, and 
a bird, which action ſpoke as plainly as words 
eould do, and much more energetically, that he 
ſhould fly with all fpeed to inacceſſible faſtneſſes. 
When the ſon of Targummms Superbus had coun- 
terfeited deſertion to Gabii, and had ſecured the 
confidence of the citizens, he ſent a truſty meſ- 
ſenger to his father, to know how he ſhould con- 
duct himſelf. Tarquin led him into a garden, 
ſtruck off the heads of the higheſt poppies in his 
preſence, which being related to Sextus, he knew 
that he ſhould take off the heads of the principal 
inhabitants. Conformable to this uſage, when 
Jacob feared the wrath of Eſau, an angel wrel- 
tled with bim; thereby ſignifying, that his ap- 
prehenfions were groundleſs; and that as he 
had prevailed with a divine being, ſo he ſhould 
be powerful over man ; for the latter part of the 

twenty = 
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twenty-eigbth verſe of the thirty-· ſecond cha pter 
of Geneſis, is tranſlated thus, in the Septuagint 
and Vulgate. Conformable to this, Ezekiel puts 
on a yoke, to repreſent the bondage of his coun. 
trymen, and walks without his upper garment, 
to repreſent their nakedneſs in captivity. Cons 
formable to this, Jeſus Chriſt curſes the fig-tree, 
to prefigure the fate of a people, unfruitful in 
good works. Agabus hinds himſelf with Paul's 
girdle, to prefigure the impriſonment of the lat- 
ter; and a mighty angel, in the Revelation, caſts 
"i huge ſtone into the ſea, ſaying, Thus fall Ba- 
bylon be caſt doum, aud found no mare at all for 
ever. At other times, this information was con- 
veyed in vifions, and not literally tranſacted; as 
when Ezekiel 1s faid to he many days on one 
fide ; to carry a wine-cup to the peigbbouring 
kings; and to bury a book in the Euphrates. 
The reader muſt own now, that in this mode of 
inſtruction, there was nothing fanatic ; for fa- 
nataciſm conſiſts in a fondneſs for unuſual acli- 
ons, or modes of ſpeech; wbereas theſe were ge- 
neral, and accommodated to the ruling taſte. 
(18) If God ſpoke in the language of eternity, 
who could underſtand him? (19) He, like the 
prophet, ſhrinks himſelf into the proportion * 
the child, which he means to revive. 


SECT. VIII. 


THE ſcriptures of the Old and New Teſta- 
ment derive their authority from being the 
word of God, and their authenticity from teſti- 

an 


(18) Smith on Prophecy. (19) Boyle on the Style of 
the Scriptures, 
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mony. We receive the writings of the Apoſtles, 
on the very ſame grounds, as we do thoſe of 
Cicero or Demoſthenes, 1. e. on the witneſhng 
of cotemporaries and ſucceeding ages. I ſhal 
begin the proof of their authenticity, by two 
preſumptive arguments. In the firſt place, it is 
1mprobable, that the apoſtles would not commit 
their doctrines to writing; for this is what moſt 
introducers of new religions have done; as Mo- 
ſes, Numa, Mahomet, &c. In the ſecond place, 
it is probable that they did ; becauſe goſpels and 
epiſtles were afterwards forged under their 
names; and a forger always aſſumes the names 
of perſons who were known to have been 
authors. But that they did write, can be 
proved from fact; for many who lived either in 
the apoſtolic age, or who converſed with the im- 
mediate followers of the Apoſtles, quote the 
apoſtolic books in their own. The writers of 
that era are, Ignatius, Polycarp, Papias, Cle- 
mens, Hermas, Barnabas, and Ireneus. Out ot 
thoſe, Dr. Jortm, in his Remarks on Eecleſiaſti- 
cal Hiſtory, gives extracts of quotations from 
the epiſtles and goſpels. Polycarp, in his epiſtle 
to. the Philippians, refers near thirty times to the 
New Teſtament. (1) Clemens Romanus, who 
wrote to the Corinthians, ſo early as the year 69, 
makes mention of Paul's epiftle to them. The 
apoſtles* themſelves quote each other, As it 
was ufual with the Jews, when citing paſſages 
from ſcripture, to ſay merely, it is written, with- 
out mentioning the writer's name, ſo thoſe per- 
ſons ſometimes imitate that cuſtom ; ſometimes 
they ſet down the ſayings of Chrift, without any 

| reference, 
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reference, and then we m ay "HR they took 
them from the preaching of the Apoſtles, \"which 
is an independent teſtimony to the veracity of 
theſe books; and ſometimes they ſet down 
ſayings of Chriſt, which have not been tranſnut- 
ted in the New Teftament. 

When we conſider, that half the firſt century 
had elapſed, before all the goſpels were com- 
poſed, and that afterwards they were to be writ- 

ten out, by the flow proceſs of the hand, it muſt 

'_ excite our admiration, to find them ſo univer- 
ſally cited in ſo ſhort a time. Nothing but the 
burning zeal of thoſe holy men, and a decided 
conviction of their being apoſtolical productions, 
can account for ſo wide a diffuſion. It appears, 
from the diſpute about Eaſter, that the early 
Chriſtians were rigidly tenacious of apoſtolic i in. 
ſtitutions; and from the hiſtory of thoſe times it 
is manifeſt, that they were ready enougb to diſ- 
pute every thing diſputable. Yet, there was a 
general acceptation of the goſpels, and of the 
greater part of the epiſtles, in all times and pla- 
ces, (2) Even the heretics admitted the goſpels 
in part, and forged others reſembling them. Many 
laid down their lives in thoſe days, on the 
ſtrength of the confidence they had in the truth 
of the New Teſtament, Their teſtimony for its ge- 
nuineneſs, ſhould therefore be taken, rather than 
tbat of Jews or Pagans; as they were ſo mate- 
rially concerned in what they admitted. It is an 
evidence, peculiar to this book, that it was the 
unqueſtionable worldly Intereſt of the perſons 
who vouched and died for 1t, to renounce it be- 
fore all men. (3) Nobody died for the truth of 
Cæſar's 


(2) Jortins's Remarks, &c. (3) Skelton's Ophiomaches. 
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Cæſar's aſſaſſination; nobody was concerned a at 


the peril of eternal damnation, to preſerve the 
1ecords of it uncorrupted, or to prevent any 
impoſition. 

Another evidence peculiar to this book, is, 
that it bas been vouched ſor, not by one nation 
only, as other books are, but by multitudes of 
all nations; and quotations from it have been ſo 
numerous, on account of its importance, that 
bad it been annihilated ſoon after its a ppearance, 
it could have been reſtored, by their belp, to its 
original form. (4) But the copies written by 
the Apoſtles, were extant in the churches founded 
by them, in the days of Tertulhan. His words 
are, quorum litere authentice adhuc reatantur 1 
and that auythenticus is equivalent to pratotupos, is 
ſhewn by Valeſius, in bis notes on Euſebius. 
Their preſervation for two centuries is extraor- 
dinary, when it is conſidered, that the perſecuted 
Chriſtians had no arcbives, wherein to depoſit 
their records. From St. Paul's marking each 
epiſtle with his own hand, we may perceive how 
aſſiduous the Apoſtles were to prevent impoſiti- 
ors, (5) Indeed, it would be hard for an im- 
poſtor to 1mitate St. Paul; he is ſo warm, at- 
ſeclionate, and intereſting a writer. 

The unvarying - teſtimony of the primitive 
Chriſtians, might, if it ſtood alone, be deemed 
deciſive in this matter; but there are, happily, 
many internal circumſtances which evince the 
ſame thing. Thus, if the New Teſtament was 
forged two or three centuries after the time of 
the apoſtles, then you muſt luppoſe alſo, that the 

forgers 
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forgers forged all the eccleſiaſtical books, writ- 
ten between that time, and the time of the Apoſ- 
tles : for the authors of theſe quote innumerable 
paſſages from the Apoſtles, and it will not ſuffice 
to ſay they were interpolated ; for the parts that 
are not ſcripture, are founded on ſcripture, and 
are employed 1n reaſoning on texts: ſo that Y 
this hypotheſis, perſons, without any aſſignab 
motive, and certain that they were putting their 
lives and properties in jeopardy, took upon them 
the labour of compoſing and writing out ſo man 
volumes, and then perſuaded immenſe multi- 
tudes of Chriſtians in all countries, that theſe 
had been in uſe among them, ſince the days of 
the Apoſtles. "They have even increaſed the dif- 
ficulty of this romantic ſcheme, ſeeing that they 
make mention of the particular churches, to 
which the epiſtles were directed. Now, it muſt 
be evident, that theſe churches would know 
that they had not received ſuch epiſtles, aud by 
their means, all the Chriſtian churches in the 
world could have the ſame information. For, 
the epiſtles are not repreſented as ſent to one 
place, but to many. Thus, the Gauls and Ita- 
lians might inquire at Rome; the Greeks at Co- 
rinth, or Philippi; the Afiatics at Epheſus, Ga- 
latia, Theſſalonica, &c. It would be nonſenſe 
to ſay, that men might neglect ſuch means of in- 
formation, when all their temporal proſpects de- 
pended on the choice which they made. Who- 
ever reads of the horrid tortures which the firſt 
Cbriſtians endured, according to the accounts of 
either Pagans or believers, will be perſuaded, 
that any man would ponder well, before he em- 
braced the faith. Again, the goſpels ſay, that 
the Lord's ſupper, and an order of elergy, were 
inſtituted 
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iaſtituted by Chriſt; and that the firſt day of the 


week was obſerved in commemoration of his 
reſurrection. But if the matters related in the 
goſpels were ſiqtions of aftertimes, muſt not any 
perſon ſee, that there would have been no firſt 
day, no facrament, no order of clergy, at the 
time when they were written ; ſo that they would 
carry with them their own confutation ? Once 
more, the idea given of the primitive church, in 
the goſpels, is ſuch as was peculiar to the firſt 
century. There were variations in the ſecond, 
and if they were written then, we ſhould expect 
to have them tinctured with the opinions of the 
writers. Beſides, if written then, or at any later 
period, there muſt have been anachroniſms and 
errors in hiſtory ; particularly, as there is a great 
deal of hiſtory in the New Teftament. In a fic- 
tion of theory and ſpeculation, it would be diff. 
cult to keep clear of them; but in an hiſtorical 
one, it becomes almoſt impoſſible. Vet it is 
well known, to ſuch as have any ſhare of learn- 
ing, that the Jews give the ſame accounts of cha- 
racters as the evangeliſts. Joſephus mentions 
James, the brother of Chriſt ; John the Baptiſt ; 
Quirinus Pontius Pilate ; Feſtus, Felix, Herod, 
Herodias ; and in theſe things, agrees with the 
New Teſtament ; ſo that it relates facts as they 
are related by cotemporaries ; ; which is conſider. 
ed as a very proper teſt of genuineneſs. No pro- 
fane authors have given an account different 
from theirs. 

After the Jewiſh ſtate was deſtroyed, a man, 
writing goſpels, and mentioning laws, policy, 
ceremonies, juriſprudence, opinions, ſects, times 
and places, muſt have committed errors: but it 
has been remarked, that all the circumſtances Fa 
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the judgment of Pilate, are exactly agreeable to 
the Roman law, for regulating provinces. Men 
of low extraction among the Jews could never 
have been ſo well acquainted with it, as not to 
have been deceived, if they had written down a 
fable, without copying from facts. (6) The goſ- 
pels of the ſeveral Evangeliſts, are alſo exhibited 
in ſuch a light, as we ſhould expect from their 
known manner of life. Thus, Matthew, a con- 
{tant hearer of Chriſt, gives his narrations ; Mark 
and Luke, writing from the report of eye-wit- 
neſſes, do not obſerve the order of time, but are 
regular in ſpecifying the places, as is natural for 
1nquirers. John, the beloved, enters into the 
moſt myſterious and recondite part of his life. 
But, it 1s not only on the credit of Chriſtian 
writers, and internal marks, that we receive 
theſe books; we have the concurrence of the an- 
cient Jews, who perſecuted the Chriſtians with 
ſuch bitterneſs. Even Orobio, that moſt learned 
modern Jew, allows their genuineneſs. Not one 
of the Pagans called them 1n queſtion. They are 
admitted by Celfus, by Porphyry, by Hierocles, 
and by Juhan. An abſtract of the goſpels might 
be taken from the writings of the firſt- mentioned. 
J do not find, that any Deiſt has rejected them; 
if you except Monſieur Freret, and two or three 
Uliterate buffoons, like 'Toland. It is out of 
doubt, ſays my Lord Bollingbroke, that we have 
in our hands the goſpels of Matthew and John: 
he adds, theſe two channels were as ſufficient 
as four, to preſerve the doctrines in their purity ; 
and their manner of recording, 1s much better 
than Plato's or Xenophon's ; for they mention 
Wo his 
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bis doctrine in the very words in which he taught 
them, and tell the occaſions on which he deli- 
vered them. Thus we have, as I may ſay, a re- 
dundancy of proof. In other works, men are 
content with one author for a voucher, or with 
a conformity in the ſtyle, or with the title; but 
in this matter, every ſort of argument is to be 
had. 

The particular year in which each epiſtle and 
goſpel was written cannot, at this day, be accu- 
rately aſcertained. It is, however, the unani- 
mous voice of antiquity, that they were in gene- 
ral completed before the deſtruction of Jeruſa- 
lem. To wine goſpels or epiſtles before churches 
were formed, wherein ſuch depoſits might be 
preſerved, would be nugatory; fo that from the 
nature of the thing, ſome time muſt intervene be- 
tween Chriſt's aſcenſion, and their compoſition. 
St. Matthew wrote very early, about the year of 
our Lord, 42; 1.e. about eight years after his 
aſcenſion. (7) Pantænus, who, in the reign of 
Commodus, went to preach the goſpel in India, 
found there a copy of his goſpel, left by Bartho- 
lomew, the Apoltle. Mark wrote his for the 
Chriſtians at Rome, according to Clemens, Pap- 
plas, and Euſebius; and Luke wrote his for the 
uſe of the Gentile converts. As thoſe three 
wrote at different times and places, and as each 
of them, in relating the ſame ſtory, follows a 
different method, one giving fewer or more cii- 
cumſtances than another, it has been granted, 
that they never ſaw each others goſpels; and 
that they are, conſequently, three independent 
witneſſes, who did not concert together, to tell 


the 


(7) Euſeb, Ec. Hiſ. Lib. 5. 
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the ſame things tolidem verbis. St. John com- 
poſed his goſpel as a ſupplement to the others; 
and it is likely, from ſome. internal marks, that 


it was before the delolation of Jeruſalem. Qua- 
dratus and others, carried the {cripture of the di- 
viue goſpels into remote regions, in the begin- 
ning of the ſecond century. If the Evangeliſts 
had written, after the fulfilment of the prophecy 
againſt Jeruſalem, we muſt think they would 
have mentioned its completion with triumph; 
for Luke mentions the fulfilment of Agabus's 
prophecy about the dearth. It is certain, that 
the Acts, and molt of the epiſtles, were 
written before the temple and Jewiſh polity 
were diflolved; for after that, many of the queſ- 
tions and diſputes which ran through them 
would be uſeleſs, as they go on the — 
of a temple ſervice, and fuch ordinances ſtill 
fubſiſting. If the temple had been deſtroyed 
when Paul wrote, he would have uſed it as a 
great argument againſt the law. 

(8) Ruffinus gives juſt the. ſame catalogue of 
the books of the Old and New Teſtament, as 
that we receive at this day. He adds, this ie 
what our fathers have included in the canon;“ 
from which manner of ſpeaking it appears, that 
it was ſettled long beſore his time. This mani- 
fetts an extraordinary aſſiduity and zeal, when it 
is remembered with what jealous, caution the 
primitive Chriſtians proceeded in ſettling this 
canon; with what ſuſpenſe they entertained 
ſome epiſtles, particularly e ones, whole 
genuinenels it was difficult to aſcertain, as being 
directed to no particular church. It ſhould _ 
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be conſidered, that they were ſo haraſſed with 
perſecutions, that it was neither eaſy nor ſafe, 
to hold correſpondence with diſtant parts. The Fa- 
thers appear to me, not to bave been ſo ſcrupulous 
in any thing, as in the admiſſion of books into 
the canon; inſomuch, that there is greater proba- 
bility of their having omitted true, than having 
inſerted falſe. "They actually appear to have ex- 
amined with the ſcrupulouſneſs of a miſer, who 
looks over and over again at every piece, when 
he hears that counterfeit money is very com- 
mon. Their liſts of counterfeit ſcriptures con- 
firm this opinion. If we had none ſuch, men 
might have argued thus, As there were heretics 
in theſe early times, it is very natural to ſuppoſe 
they would forge writings in ſupport of their opi- 
nions, which we ſhould expect to fee in a cata- 
logue of ſpurious productions; but as there is no 
ſuch catalogue, we are to conclude, that the 
primitive Chriſtians received every thing without 
examination, which bore the name of inſpira- 
tion.” 
I hope that the reader is convinced by this 
time, that the ſeveral parts of the New Teſta- 
ment were wiitten by the authors whoſe names 
they bear. Now, when a book is written by an 
author, relating facts, to which he was a witneſs, 
theſe are as certain while the book continues, as 
they were at firſt ; if you make allowance for the 
errors of tranſcribers. But, from the very na- 
ture and tendency of this volume, great ſtrict- 
neſs would be uſed in tranſcription; and from 
the number of parallel paſſages and texts, en- 
forcing the ſame doctrine, a various reading is 
eaſily reſtored. For this reaſon, among others 
which might be athgned, the Holy Spirit feems 
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to have preferred giving line upon line, precept 
upon precept, rather than a ſyſtematic delinea- 
tion of duty. Whitby examined the various 
readings collected by Mills, and ſhews that no 
one article of faith is affected by them. The 
intrinſic excellence of the Old and New Tefla- 
ment at this day, demonſtrate that they are not 
corrupted. (9) It makes a great ſhew to ſay, 
ſo many copiers tranſcribing from other copiers, 
for ſo many ages, mult have erred conſiderably: 
but all this talk is confuted by the Alexandrian 
manuſcript, which is twelve hundied years old; 
and yet it ſcarce differs at all from the preſent 
editions. Indeed, all the tragical lamentations 
made by Deiſts, about various readings, derive 
their origin from the candour and labours of 
Chriſtian divines. Who can afhrm with truth, 
that he ever knew an infidel, who ſpent even 
one day in collating manuſcripts? The igno- 
rance ſhewn in the objection, drawn from vari- 
ous readings, 1s well expoſed by that moſt learn- 
ed critic, Dr. Bentley. (10) It, ſays he, we had 
only poſſeſſed one manuſcript of the New Teſta- 
ment at the revival of letters, there would be 
then no various readings: Would the text be 
therefore in a better ſtate? No: the various 
readings alone evable us to correct faults. Pa- 
terculus and Heſychius, (of which one copy only 
has been preſerved) are become a heap of errors, 
without a poſſibility of redreſs. If there was an 
inſertion 1n the New Teſtament, it would no 
more prove the corruption of the whole, than 
the four firſt ſuſpected lines of the Aneid prove 
the whole to be falſe. ; 


I ſhall 
(9) Berkely's Min. Phil. (10) Phileleutheros Lipſienſis. 
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I ſhall conclude this ſection with an obſerva- 
tion, which has been often made already, about 
the 1mpoſlibility. of interpolatiag the {ſcripture 
with ſucceſs. W hoever has the leaſt acquaint- 
ance with eccleſiaſtical antiquity, knows that 
many different verſions of it were made ſoon 
after its being written, and that they were diſ- 
perſed throughout the world. From hence it 
follows, that no man, or ſet of men, could get 
at the greater part of theſe copies, in order to cor- 
rupt them; and from their preſent ſtate it is 
clear, that no perſon could have any motives 
for doing ſo, as they neither exalt kings or cler- 
gy, Magiſtrates or people, to the excluſion or 
detriment of the reſt. It is well known, alſo, 
that there were hereſies from the beginning, from 
which this eventual good redounded ; that they 
regarded each other with jealous circumſpection, 
and were ready to detect any attempts at fraud. 
This was another bar to interpolation. From 
the biſtory of the traditors, we learn that the 
{criptures were univerſally diffuſed among the 
people in the firſt centuries; and we gather from 
ſerome's preface to the Evangeliſts, that they 
watched over them with anxious ſolicitude: He 
herein expreſſes his fears to Pope Damaſus, that 
they would cry out againſt him, as ſacrilegious, 
and a falſifier, if he ſhould at any time give a 
word not found in the old verſions. It is pro- 
bable, that our own time preſents as favourable 
an opportunity for corrupting the Bible, as any 
other fince the Chriitian era; and yet I believe, 
that, notwithſtanding our coldneſs, an impoſtor 
would find it a romantic project. 
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SECT. IX. 


HAVING eſtabliſhed the genuinenefs of 
the Chriſtian and Jewiſh ſcriptures, and having 
adduced ſome perſuaſive reaſons for the Divine 
inſpiration of the latter, I am juſtified in pro- 
ceeding to the arguments from prophecy and 
miracles which confirm both. There is a beau- 
tiful propriety iu vouching for a divine revela- 
tion by theſe: by one, God is appealed to as 
the Author of Nature; by the other, as the 
Diſpoſer of events. The argument from pro- 
phecy is concluſive, and cannot be overturned ; 
except by ſhewing, either that they were wnt- 
ten after the event, or that God cannot foretell 
any thing. The latter ſuppoſition is incontiſtent 
with the principles of ſound theiſm, and we 
have ſufficiently confuted the former. 

It is to be lamented, that many, from inat- 
tention, frame to themſelves random ideas of 
Prophecy, and then argue from their own wild 
and incoherent whiwmfies. Such a procedure is 
very unfair. (1) An unbeliever hiafelf, ſhould 
go to the ſcriptures for its uſe and intent, to fee 
what end 1t propoſes; and whether it was fitted 
to anſwer that end. If it was not, then he ob- 
jets with ſome iorce. But, if he conceives be- 
fore examination, that it ſhould anſwer ſome 
particular end, and ſo objects to it on that head, 
he does the {ame thing, as if a man cenſured 
me, after I proteſs only to write on the evidences 
of my religion, becauſe I had not alſo written on 
whatever 
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whatever he ſhould happen to think of. (2) Now, 
according to the language of the New Teſta- 
ment, the primary object of the Old Teflament 
predictions was the Meſhah; for the teſtimony of 
Jeſus is the ſpirit of prophecy. To ee this illuſtrated 
farther, conſult John, 5, 39; Luke, 24, 27; 
Acts, 3, 18; 1 Peter, 1, 10; and St. Paul ſeems 
to have written the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, to 
ſhew that Chriſt was prefigured in the Jewiſh 
lav/.. This is the poſition, therefore, which an 
infidel ſhould ſet bimfelf to impugn. To aſ- 
ſault any other than this, is extraneous ; it is 
only combating a phantom of his own raiſing. 
But I ſhall ſhew, in the courſe of this diſſertation, 
how viſionary ſuch an attempt would prove, by 
demonſtrating that the prophecies conduct an 
inquiſitive ſpirit, ſtep by ſtep, with an evidence 
as illuſtrious as that of the ſtar which went 
before the wiſe men, till it came and ſtood 
over where the young child was. 

It ſhould be premiſed, however, that in read- 
ing the prophecies, men are apt to let this ne- 
ceſſary idea flip out of their minds, viz. that 
they ſhould ſuppoſe them to be the inſpiration 
of God. I do not mean by this, that they 
ſhould have an affurance of their divinity, for 
this would be begging the queſtion ; but that they 
ſhould remember, that the prophecies pretend 
to this character; and that, therefore, it would 
be uncandid to judge of them by rules of art. 
They are not to be tried by a human ſtandard ; 
neither ſhould any man take upon bimſelf to 
pronounce, what ſhould be the preciſe com- 
plexion of ſacred qracles. He might, indeed, 

H 2 reaſonably 
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reaſonably imagine, that the thoughts of the 
high and Mighty-One would defcend unfettered 
by logical diſtinctions. Lumen propheticum eft 
lumen abruptum, is an adage among the Jews. It 
dazzles the reader by rapid tranſitions, and 
leads the underſtanding captive, by a reſiſtleſs 
energy. It poſſeſſes not the feebleneſs of me. 
thod. In the opinion of Cicero, this ſhould be 
the predominant feature of prophecy ; for he 
concluded the oracles of the Sibyl to be forge- 
ries, becauſe they bore the marks of laboured di- 
ligence. Hence 1t appears, that the want of ac- 
curate arrangement, objected to by Scioliſts, is 
in fact, an excellence; and that when the pro- 
phets paſs ſuddenly from denunciations to bleſ- 
ſings, and from promiſes of temporal deliver- 
ance to that great redemption by Meſſiah, they 
are acting up to the ſpirit of divine prophecy. 
This is a fertile cauſe of theſe deviations, ſo fre- 
quent in their books; and it is inattention to 
theſe breaks in the connexion, which often pre- 
vents men from diſcerning the ſcope of paſſa- 
ges. Their origin is not, however, to be attri- 
buted wholly to the cauſe I have mentioned. 
Many of them ſhould be aſcribed to the manner 
in which the detached pieces of the prophetic 
books were put together : for, as none of them 
ſeems to have been written in a continued ſeries, 
but to have had their various -parts executed on 
various occaſions, and at different times; fo it 
is manifeſt, that the order of writing was not re- 
garded in their combination. This will be ob- 
vious to him who reads the two initial chapters 
of Iſaiah ; for in the firſt, the land is repreſented 
as deſolate; in the ſecond, as flounſhing in 
plenty. Hammond, Mede, and Kidder think, 
that 


( 

that the latter end of Zechariah was written by 
Jeremiah, as agreeing only with his time. (3) St. 
Matthew actually aſeribes the eleventh chapter 
of Zechariah to Jeremiah, which by the way, is 
a preſumption in favour of his inſpiration. An 
impoſtor and a publican would have taken things 
as he found them. 

There are two other ſources of apparent diſ- 
order. The prophets often connect the means 
of bringing about an end, with the end itſelf; 
and ſo introduce matter ſeemingly irrelative. 
Moreover, in their predictions concerniag the 
Meſhah, an attentive mind will obſerve, how 
they interweave with them other predictions, 
which were ſoon to be fulfilled. (4) The ob- 
Jett of this, was to convince the world that they 
were prophets ; and that the immediate accom- 
pliſhment of ſome, might teach the Jews to ex- 
pect the accompliſhment of others in due ſeaſon ; 
and fo induce them to take care for their preſer- 
vation. All theſe things conſpire together to 
confuſe the heedleſs reader: him, who arrogantly 
1magines, that the deep things of God ſhould un- 
fold themſelves before his ſhght and ſupercilious 
inſpection, and that he ſhould read them as he 
runs. . 

There is another circumſtance, which never 
fails to embarraſs perſons of this temper. As 
they are generally brought up in total unac- 
quaintance with theological ſtudies, on looking 
into the prophecies, they find ſome words unin- 
telligible, and from thence, gladly take occaſion 
to proſecute the ſtudy no farther. But it is not 
thus that a man conducts himſelf in any other 


purſuit 
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purſuit of a like nature. In firſt eſſays at law or 
phyſic, the terms are much more inexplicable ; 
et, if a man be ſerious, he will not on that ac- 
count deſiſt; but have recourſe to books which 
may fix their import. Now, that the meaning, 
of prophetic language can be as readily aſcer- 
tained as the language of law, may be ſeen from 
Dr. Lancaſter's Symbolic Dictionary, and from 
the ſecond chapter of Sir Iſaac Newton on Da- 
niel. (5) Tbe prophets themſelves often explain 
their own language. When Daniel would ex- 
preſs a common week, he ſays a week of days : 
When Iſaiah would diſtinguiſh a prophetic year 
from a vatural, he calls the latter the year of an 
hircling. In the fourth chapter of Ezekiel, a 
day is ſaid to ſtand for a year. When Daniel 
ſpoke of ſeventy weeks abſolutely, the Jews 
knew that he meant weeks of years, as ſhall ap- 
pear in the ſequel. Weeks of years were fami- 
liar to that people, on account of their ſabbatic 
years, and Jubilees. Theſe things being ſo, a 
Roman philoſopher could not cry out, as Mr. 
Gibbon thinks he would, in the words of C1- 
cero (6); © Que tandem ifla auguratio eft, annorum 
potius quam menſium aut dierum?” At leaſt, he 
would make this exclamation unjuſtly, becauſe 
with ordinary pains be might aſſure himſelf, that 
the words had a preciſe and determinate mean- 
ing in the Jewiſh phraſeology. ET | 
I preſume to think, that a reader of the pro- 
prom will find theſe general obſervations uſe- 


ſul in the application. There is another, pecu- 


liar to the predictions which relate to Chrift. 
For, of theſe, ſome are capable of a double re- 
; | | ference, 
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ference, i. e. they might be applied to perſons 
or things typical of the Meſſiah, which is conſo- 
nant enough in a diſpenſation ſraught with adum- 
brations. Though the modern Jews do, for ob- 
vious reaſons, reject this application of prophe- 
cy, yet it is evident, that it was a received no- 
tion among their anceſtors. Who can brin 

himſelf to think, that if the Apoſtles had applied 
ſo many prophecies to Chriſt, in a ſenſe never 
before beard of, they would, notwithſtanding, 
have brought over ſo many prieſts and rulers to 
the obedience of the faith ? St. Matthew, writ- 
ing for the Jews, makes more uſe of them than 
any other Evangeliſt. Baſnage has ſhewn, that 
the Jews, 1n their cabals, have puſhed a fimilar 
mode of explication to a truly ridiculous length, 
though they will not allow it in the Prophets. 
Yet it can be demonſtrated, that they thought 
otherwiſe of old, from their admitting the Song 
of Solomon into their canon, which can have 
no other than a myſtical ſenſe there, while they 
excluded his parables; down from that on the 
cedar of Libanus, to that on the hyſſop which 
groweth againſt the wall. In this way of appli- 
cation, there is not that latitude for the imagi- 
nation, which ſome wiſh to intinuate. Though 
the words of Calaphas, for inſtance, will admit 
fairly of two ſenſes, they will not admit of as 
many as men may pleaſe to put on them. In 
the ſame manner, Horace's Ode, O naws, &c. 
will admit of two ſenſes, and no more, The 
prophecies to be taken in a double acceptation, 
are few in number; the greater part of them are 
deciſive and expreſs; though ſome, as applied to 
Chriſt, are indirect, and ſome, probably, oy 
alluſive; as when we ſay, thus is the old prover 
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verified,“ we do not mean that the proverb was 
made for that event, of which we ſpeak ; but 
that it may be accommodated thereto. The 
Apoſtles, following the phraſeology of the Jews, 
might adopt a like mode of expreiſion. 

For reaſons which ſhall be given hereafter, it 
is in the nature of prophecy to be interpreted 
fully by the event alone. Daniel declares that 
he did not underſtand his own prophecies, 
(7) It is curious enough, to ſee Virgil contriving 
the predictions of the Eneid in ſuch a manner, 
as not to be well underſtood before the comple- 
tion. He either copied after nature, which taught 
him that Heaven would be apt to communicate 
ſo with mortals, as to excite their hopes and 
fears; or he deduced this rule from ancient tra- 
dition, handing down the method followed by 
God in his conduct towards men. It is alſo re- 
markable, that the prophetic parts of his poem 
are regulated in ſuch a manner, as to open by 
degrees. The predictions concerning Jeſus 
Chriſt gradually unfold themſelves in the ſame 
way, and expand, till at length, © the day-ſtar 
from on high riſes in our hearts.” Thus, imme- 
diately after the fall, it was declared to Adam, 
e that the Seed of the woman ſhould bruiſe the 
ſerpent's head;” from which he learned, that at 
ſome time, (but when, or in what manner, he 
knew not) a perſon born of a woman would 
hurt the 'Tempter materially. After that, it was 
declared to Abraham, that in him ſhould ail the 
families of the earth be bleſſed. After an inter- 
val, Judah, one of his deſcendants, had a promiſe 
made to his ſeed, that“ the ſceptre ſhould not de- 


part 
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ſhould the gathering of the Gentiles be.” (8) Tho 
theſe prophecies were obſcure, yet they were 
interpreted of the Meſſiah, even before his ad- 
vent, in the targum of Onkelos. The targams 
are paraphraſes of the Hebrew ſcriptures made 
into Chaldee, for the uſe of ſuch Jews as had 
learned that language in the captivity. The: 

are of prodigious ſervice to us Chriſtians ; for 
as they were written before the coming of Chriſt, 
they ſpeak the unbiaſſed ſenſe of many prophe- 
cies, which the Jews wiſhed afterwards to per- 
vert. The next promiſe was made to David, ſo 
that by this, the bleſſing was limited to a parti- 
cular family of the tribe of Judah; and David 
was probably raiſed to the throne, that he might 
make the genealogy of that. family more remark- 
able, from whence Meſſiah was to ſpring. 
(9) Ifatah propheſies of him, that he was to be 
born of a virgin (10); that he was to open 
the eyes of the blind, the ears of the deaf, to 
make the lame walk, and the dumb to ſpeak; 

that he was to be deſpiſed, and rejected of men; 

a man of ſorrows, and acquainted with grief; 
that he was to bear the chaſtiſement of our peace; 

to be numbered with the tranſgreſſors, and to 
make interceſſion for them. I would recommend 
the reading of the whole 53d Chapter of Iſaiah 
to a Deiſt: it has converted many infidels. The 
targum of Jonathan, written before Chriſt, ap- 
plies it to the Meſſiah; and many of the modern 
Jews, not able to baffle the true meaning of this 
prophecy, have invented the fiction of two 


Meſſiahs, 


(8) Prid. Con. Lib. 8. (9) Chap. 7. (ic) Chap. 27. 
(11) Chap. 53. | | 
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old monarchies of the earth; that it was to laſt 
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Meſſiahs, one a ſufferer, the other a conqueror. 
(12) Orobio, that moſt learned Jew, does not 
deny but that it may relate to the Chriſt. - The 
evangelic Prophet declares moreover, (13) that 
the government was to be on his ſhoulders ; and 
that of his dominion there was to be no end; 
that he was to be the father of the age or diſpen- 
ſation to come; (14) that God was to put his 
Spirit upon him ; that he was to bring judgment 
to the Gentiles, and the iſles were to wait for his 
law. (15) Jeremiah propheſies, that he was to make 
a new covenant with the houſe of Judah; not 
ſuch as he made with their fathers; that he was 
to put his law in their inward parts, and to write 
it on their hearts. Zechariah ſpeaks of him as 
coming meek, and having ſalvation, riding upon 
an aſs. A Jew, following the dictates of fancy, 
would have drawn him as a triumphant conque- 
10r. (16) He was to be ſold for thirty pieces of 
filver. (171) David predicts the piercing of his 
hands and feet; their catting lots for his garment ; 
(18) their giving him gall to eat, and vinegar to 
driuk ; (19) his not ſeeing corruption. (20) Hag- 
gat ſays, that the Deſire of all nations was to come 
in the ſecond temple, and to make its glory 
greater than the glory of Solomon's. Malachi 
writes, that the Angel of the covenant would 
ſoon come into his temple. (21) Daniel prophefies 
of his kingdom, that it was to break in pieces the 


for ever, and that all people and tongues were 
to ſerve him; (22) that Meſſiah the Prince was 
to 


(12) Limborch's Amica Col. (13) Chap. g. (14) Chap. 42. 
(15) Chap. 9. (16) Chap. 11. (17) Pſalm 21. (18) Pſalm 68. 
(19) Pſalm 15. (20) Chap. 2. (21) Daniel, Chap. 2. 
(22) Chap. 9. 
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to come in ſeventy weeks, from the going forth 
of the decree to rebuild Jeruſalem ; that he was 
to be cut off; that the people of the prince who 
was to come with the abomination of deſolation, 
would then deſtroy the city and ſanctuary, and 
that the end thereof would be with a flood or 
great ruin. 

Let a Deiſt read this ninth chapter of Daniel, 
and then let him conſult the learned Prideaux 
Connexion of the hiſtory of the Old and New 
Teſtament. In the former, be will find the ſe- 
venty weeks divided into three portions ; ſeven, 
- fixty-two, one; and in the latter be will learn, that 
from the decree given to Ezra, in the ſeventh 
year of the reign of Artaxerxes, to the finiſhing 
the works by Nehemiah, was ſeven weeks of 
years; from that till Chriſt's appearing in the 
miniſtry by John, is juſt fixty-two weeks; of 
the laſt week, John preached three years and a 
half to confirm the covenant, and Jeſus, three 
other years and a half, which ends this laſt week. 
Now, let him lay all theſe prophecies together, 
with many others which be will find by reading 
the ſcriptures, but which I, ſtudious of brevity, 
have omitted; and after he has meditated upon 
them as they deſerve,. I am confident, that un- 
leſs he has hardened himſelf againſt conviction, 
be will own that Jeſus Chriſt, in whom all theſe 
were accompliſhed, is of a truth, the Prophet of 
God. For, of the things foretold of iraq ſome 
were miraculous, ſome 1mprobable, ſome ſeem- 
ingly irreconcileable, beyond the reach of all hu- 
man conjecture; as when it is ſaid, that he ſhould 
be cut off, and yet reign for ever; that he ſhould 
pour out bis ſoul to death, and yet prolong his 
ad yet were they fulfilled in him alone; he 


never 
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never had any rival or antagoniſt, to make his 
authority doubtful. | 

I have hinted already, that the Jews originally 
applied moft of theſe prophecies in the ſame 
ſenſe with Chriſtians, This appears from their 
own books. However, as was natural to ima- 
gine, they have, ſince the coming of Chriſt, en- 
deavoured to refer ſome of them to others. 
Theſe groſs prevarications are ably detected and 
expoſed in biſhop Kidder's demonſtration of the 
Meſſias. Indeed it requires but little candour in 
any man to be convinced of the abſurdity of 
ſuch ſubterfuges. For is it not evident to him, 
that there is no general character given of any 
one, which may not in ſome reſpects agree with 
others? But this can never be called fulfilling 
that character, unleſs the ſeveral parts agree in 
one; for as the prophecies are connected, and 
depend upon each other, they cannot have been 
fulfflled in any one, unleſs they have been ful- 
filled altogether in that one: (23) ſo that unleſs 
we can find a man who has made reconciliation 
for iniquity, was a bleſſing to nations, had a 
ſpirit of prophecy, was a light to the Gentiles, 
brought a new covenant, wrought miracles, led 
a life of affliction, after death did not ſee cor- 
ruption, then poared out an effuſion of gifts upon 
all people, was born at Bethlehem, of the ſeed 
of David, came during the ſecond temple, at the 
end of Daniel's weeks, having a meſſenger before 
him like Elias; I ſay unleſs we find ſuch an one, 
the prophecies have not been fulfilled : but if we 
do, then we may ſay, We have found him of 


whom 


(23) Burnet's Sermons at Boyle's Lec. 
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whom Moſes in Ws law, and the prophets did 


write.” 

It is right that the reader ſhould reflect here, 
on the great number of circumſtances which muſt 
neceſſarily have concurred to give Chriſt the 
character of the Meſſiah, and which could not 
poſſibly bave been brought about by his agency; 
tor many of the oracles concerning him were 
contingent, depending upon his enemies for their 
completion. As in an enigma of great extent, 
when we find a ſolution where every thing 
ſquares exactly, we are aſſured that this is its true 
ſenſe; juſt ſo we know that Jeſus Chriſt is the 
end of the law and the prophets. (24) Were 
we at liberty to apply the prophecies of the Old 
Teſtament to the whole hiſtory of mankind, in 
this great extent there might be room for imagi- 
nary reſemblances, though it is ſtill improbable 
that any one would anſwer in every part ; but by 
the ſcripture ſcheme we are narrowed, and bound 
to apply them to one perſon of the Jewiſh na- 
tion, coming at a certain time. It is this coin- 
cidence, together with their concatenation, which 
raiſes the argument from prophecy fo bigh ; for 
ſolitary, independent events might poſhbly be 
gueſſed at; but here you are to judge from the 
whole chain; juſt as you would judge of a ſyſtem 
of philoſophy, not by a fingle inſtance, but by 
the harmony of the whole. Therefore, where 
any prophecies are applied to Chnit, upon ap- 
parently flight grounds, a fair inquirer will re- 
collect that the prophecies concerning bim are 
not detached predictions, like Pagan oracles, but 
that they form a ſyſtem; and that as ſome linea- 

ments 


(24) Hurd on Prophecy, 
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ments of a picture have little reſemblance to the 
original, if ſuffered to remain unconneQed, which 
may yet be indiſpenſable on a union of parts; fo 
it is with theſe prophecies; they are as neceſſary 
as the more ſtriking features, to the perfection 
of the whole, 

The ae: then, did not rejet Jeſus Chriſt, 
becauſe he did not fulfil the prophecies ; but be- 
cauſe he did not accord with their carnal and 
ſenſual ideas. If the prophecies have not been 
fulfilled according to their meaning, we may ſay 
with Tully, (25) Falſa funt non rerum vilio, ſed 
interpretum iiiſcilid. By their explications, no- 
thing was left for the Meſſiah himſelf to declare. 
If it was ſaid, that the government was to be 
upon his ſhoulders, and that all nations were to 
worſhip upon his boly mountain, inſtead of wait- 
ing to know by the event, what ſort of govern- 
ment was intended, they themſelves commenced 
prophets, and would have it to be a kingdom of 
this world. It ſignified nothing, that he was to 
ere a ſpiritual dominion in the hearts of men; 
that he was to collect a church out of all the na- 
tions of the earth; that he was to exerciſe the 
office of a king in giving it laws, in protecting 
it againſt enemies, and in puniſhing them, toge- 
ther with his own rebellious ſubjects; ſo long as 
be did not literally rear up the fallen throne of 
David, make the Jews lords of the univerſe, and 
bring over all nations to their worſhip, by the 
ſplendour of his kingdom. A groſs idea this, 


by which all merit is excluded in obeying and 
believing on ſuch a Meſſiah. 


But 


(25) De Divinatione, Lib. 1. 
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But it is proper to ſhew, before we leave this 


head, that the Jews expected the Chriſt about 
the reign of Auguſtus, and conſequently, had 
been calculating Daniel's weeks, and applying 
them to him, as every one muſt do, who will 
be guided by the plain import of the words, ſee- 
ing that he is even mentioned by name. It is re- 
marked by Joſephus, that Daniel excelled the 
other prophets in this; that he determined the 
time when the prophecy would come to paſs. 
(26) He declares expreſsly, that the Jews were 
ſtirred up to rebel by a prediction, that about 
that time there ſhould ariſe one from among them- 


ſelves, who would rule over the whole world. 


(27) It was then ouly, that they began to apply 
the names of the Meſſiah to others: they never 
gave them to the Maccabees, or any former de- 
liverers. (28) The Talmudiſts ſay, that the time 
of the Chriſt's coming was predicted in the Hagio- 
grapha. (29) Rabbi Nehimias, who lived filty 
years before Jeſus, ſaid, that the coming of Meſ- 
ſiah could not be deferred above fifty years. 
(30) Rabbis of latter times, have endeavoured to 
apply the ſeventy weeks to one Agrippa, who 
was put to death by Veſpaſian, which, by the 
Ja fag an evident proof that they knew the weeks 
to be weeks of years. (31) Tacitus, ſpeakicg of 
that period acknowledges, that many were per- 
ſuaded from a prophecy, that at that time the 
Eaſt would prevail, and that one going forth 
from Judea, ſhould poſſeſs the univerſe. Sueto- 
nius relates the ſame thing. On the ſtrength of 
this rumour, Domitian ſummoned before 8 
1 


(26) De Bel. Jud. Lib. 6. (27) Boſſuet's Introduct. 


(28) Hook's Princip. vol 2. (29) Grotius de Vexit. 
(30) Baſnage's Hiſt. (31) Hiſt. Lib. 5. 
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the relations of Chriſt, and diſcharged them on 
perceiving their innocence, and hands callous 
with labour. From that period, the Jews have 
been the ſport of impoſtors. They have been 
ſmitten with madneſs, with blindneſs, with afto- 
niſhment of heart. They have recurred to the 
moſt wild and jejune expoſittons of prophecy ; 
to meanings utterly incompatible with the con- 
text, and with their own ancient interpretations. 
T bus, Solomon Jarchi, in his Commentary on 
the twenty - ſecond Pſalm, ſays: © our great maſters 
have interpreted this pfalm of Methah, but I 
ſhall interpret it of David himſelf, to have where- 
with to anſwer the heretics ;” meaning the Chriſ- 
tians. From theſe circumſtances the reader will 
learn, how ridiculous this deiſtical inference is, 
viz. that the prophecies about Jeſus Chriſt are 
not to be credited, becauſe ur give to ſome of 
them one ſenſe, and the Jews another. (32) He 
will conſider their modern gloſſes as beneath 
contempt, when he is informed, that ſaprentes 
prophetis preftantiores, is a proverb in their Tal- 
mud, by which they mean that they prefer their 
explications to'the natural meaning of the pro- 
phets words. 

I think I have demonſtrated now, that the 
Old Teſtament predictions anſwered the end 
for which they were deſigned ; for the Jews 
knew that a Melliah was to come, and the time 
and place. 

It was obſerved before, that the prophets in- 
terwove other matters with what they foretold 
of Chriſt, God, to ſhew that he was the God 
of all the earth, declared what would befall the 


great 


(32) Vandale de Idolatria, &c. 
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great nations of thoſe days. But if I entered 


into a diſtin confideration of this illuſtrious web 


of prophecies, it would protract the ſection too 
much ; and therefore, I refer to Biſhop Newton 
for ample ſatisfaction on this head. However, it 
would be doing great injuſtice to this argument, 
if I did not here apprize the reader, that the con- 
comitant circumſtances attending the downfall 
of ſo many realms, are generally related by the 
Prophets. This 1s an unſurmountable bar in 
the way of a Deiſt, when he would ſtrive to 
prove, that by foretelling the ruin of: ſo many 
places in general terms, a man gains no preten- 
ſions to prophecy. I ſhall inſtance the conco- 
mitant circumſtances in the caſe of Babylon. 
Iſaiah, beſides denouncing its deſtruction, de- 
clared that the Medes would be its deſtroyers; 
a nation of no account, at the time he gave the 
prophecy. It was ſaid, that the river ſhould be 


dried up: now, every one knows that Babylon 


was taken by diverting the courſe of the Eu- 


phrates. It was faid, that a ſnare ſhould be 


laid for her; that © the ſhould not be aware; that 
© her princes, her wiſe men, and her captains 
were to be made drunken; that they were to 


ſleep a perpetual ſleep :* accordingly, it is known 


to all, that the city was taken at an annual feſti- 
val, when the 1nbabitants were revelling. Ihe 
wild beaſts of the deſart were to lie there ;* and 
accordingly, in Jerome's time, it was turned into 
a park for hunting wild beaſts; © ſerpents and 
doleful creatures were to he in her pleaſant pa- 
laces; and modern travellers relate how it is 
dreadfully infeited with them; it was to be a 
poſſeſſion for the bittern, and pools of water; 
biſtorians have ſhewn how the ſurrounding plain 

I became 
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became a marſh ; it was to be a deſolation with- 
out inhabitant, and ſo it is a ſolitary wilderneſs. 
Here are a number of events, which no human 
ſagacity could foreſee, fulfilled at different 1nter- 
vals, for many hundreds of years. 

I ſhall conclude what I have to ſay on the pro- 
phecies of the Old Teſtament, with fome obſer- 
vations on that extraordinary one delivered by 
Moſes, concerning the preſent ſtate of the Jews. 
(33) He foretold of them, that * they ſhould be- 
come an aſtoniſhment, and a by-word among . 
all the nations whither the Lord would lead 
them,” that © they were to be ſcattered among all 
people, from one end of the earth to the other; 
and that they ſhould be deſtroyed by diftant 
perſons, whoſe language they could not under- 
ſtand.” Here is a prophecy uttered three thou- 
ſand years ago, and it muſt be confeſſed, that its 
completion was exceedingly improbable. For, 
where was the likehhood that this ſmall nation 
ſhould be a proverb among others; and above 
all, that it ſhould be fcattered into all kingdoms ? 
Neither of thefe circumſtances has befallen any 
other captives, ſince the beginning of the world 
ſo that Moſes could not from analogy infer this, 
but the contrary. Indeed, their unaccountable 
fituation has ever perplexed the infidel, and 
prompted the Chriſtian to adore the unſearchable 
| ways of God. For, where are the deſcendants 
of theſe nations, which of old time ruled the 
carth ? (34) The Jews have buried them all, and 
preſerve themſelves a people, witbout any of the 
ordinary ligaments of ſociety. They have had 

neither 


(33) Deut. 28, (34) Vide Jeremiah, chap. 39, 
verſe 11. | ; 
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neither lands, cities, magiſtrates, privileges, or 
ſecurity of property. By fioking into the maſs 
of the people, they would obtain all theſe. If, 
indeed, the performance of their law was agree- 
able, it might be thought to counterbalance 
theſe bleſſings; but it is known to be exceedingly 
irkſome, even as obſerved in their diſperſion, and 
its promiſes being chiefly temporal, which are 
never made good to them, renders their obſti- 
nacy in its obſervance ſtill more extraordinary. 
(35) If they lived together in large communities, 
their caſe would not be ſo odd; but they are 
ſplit into ſmall parcels, ſometimes, not three 
hundred in a kingdom, and therefore, without 
ſupernatural interpoſition, they muſt have long 
ſince incorporated with the body of the people, 
as all other colonies have done. They are a 
ſtanding miracle, fulfilling their own prophecies, 
and guarding thoſe which prove the truth of our 
religion. We have our enemies voucbing for 
their genuineneſs. (36) Had the Jews univer- 
ſally embraced Chriſtianity in the beginning, In- 
fidels would ſay now that the prophecies of a 
ſuffering Meſhah were fince forged ; but in the 
preſent circumſtances, that aſſertion is ridiculous, 
In ſhort, the Jews are thus wonderfully preſerved, 
to anſwer ſome ſtriking ends of Providence; 
and their future converſion may be ſtill more ſur- 
prizing than their preſent condition. Even Vol- 
taire himſelf (than whom, no one ever aſperſed 
their nation with more calumnies,) allows that 
they merit well the attention of a phbiloſo- 
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(35) Hurd on Prophecy. (36) Addiſon's Eviden. 
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1 have made no obſervations on that ſplendid 
train of predictions in Daniel, and the Revelati- 
ons; though, as Biſhop Newton obſerves, they 
make us walk by tight, and not by faith, they 
are in general ſo very plain. What Porphyry 
ſaid of the Book of Daniel, 1s known to every 
noviciate in divinity. He, in contradiction to 
all the rules. of juſt criticiſm, and though it had 
even been tranſlated into Greek betore that era, 
yet aſſerted that it was written after the time of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, merely becauſe its pre- 
dictions were ſo clear, that they ſeemed to be an 
hiſtory rather than a prophecy. Had he lived 
in our days, be might for the ſame reaſon ſay, 
that it was written after the reformation. I am 
perſuaded, that a large portion of the predictions 
in thoſe books, relate to certain corruptions in 
the Chriſtian church. I ſhall, therefore, paſs 
them over; if I did not, what Moſes ſaid to the 
two contending Iſraelites, might be objected 
here, © Why firive ye, becauſe ye are brethren ?” 
I ſhall content myſelf with ſpeaking of one 
peophecy only in the New Teftament. It is 


that uttered by Jeſus Chriſt, about the deſtruc- 


tion of Jeruſalem. W hotoever knows any thing 
of the hiſtory of that period, will ſay, that there 
never was a prediction, whoſe accompliſhment 
was more utterly improbable than this. For no 
perſon,” humanly ſpeaking, could think that the 


Jews would be ſo mad, as to reſiſt the Roman 


Empire in its zenith, eſpecially when a ſtrong 
garriſon occupied the place. But he did not 
confine himſelf to this improbability; be aſſerted, 
moreover, that before that time, 1. e. before forty 
your his goſpel would be preached in all the 

ingdoms of the earth, which was the uſual 
phraſeology 


„ 
phraſeology for the Roman Empire. According 
to the manners and reaſonings of that age, the 
notion of a religion's being preached every 
where, and becoming 1n proceſs of time univer- 
ſal, was the moſt wild and frantic that could be 
deviſed. The idea of an cecumenical religion 
was unknown 1n the ancient world. It appeared 
ridiculous to Celſus, to ſay that this grain of muſe 
tard. ſeed ſhould ſpread over the whole earth. To 
theſe two, he has even added a third improbabi - 
lity, which is, that the Apoſtles ſhould be called 
before kings and governors for his ſake, when 
the Epicureans, who denied a Providence, were 
tolerated. Throughout this whole prophecy, 
there is nothing left general and 1ndeterminate ; 
and, contrary to the uſual prophetic ſtyle, it has 
few figures. That generation was not to paſs, 
ull all ſhoyld be fulfilled. An 1mpoſtor would 
have laid the ſcene farther back, and not have 
damned his ſect fo ſoon. But, beſides this, he 
predicted all the preceding ſigns and circumſtan 
ces of the deſtruction, as falſe Prophets, falſe 
Chriſts, famines, earthquakes, dreadful ſlaughter, 
ſuch as was not from the beginning of the world. 
The completion of theſe is atteſted by: Joſephus, 
an eye-witneſs, who declares, that eleven hun- 
dred thouſand Jews 6 in the ſiege; for 
they had come from all parts to keep the paſſover 
at that time. He foretold ſigus from Heaven. 


Joſephus and Tacitus mention many. He fore- 


told how brother would riſe againſt brother, and 
father againſt ſon. This was unlikely, for on 
ſuch occaſions, mutinies are generally huſhed ; 
all parties coaleſcing to oppole the common 
enemy ; yet the Jewiſh hiſtorian relates how 
dreadfully the town was torn by factions, ſo that 


they 
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they often fought pitched battles within the 
walls. He defired his followers to fllee, when 
they ſhould ſee he abomination of defolation, (1. e. 
the Roman eagles which the ſoldiers worſhipped,) 
and Jeruſalem encompaſſed with armies. This 
advice muſt have appeared abſurd, when firſt deli- 
yered ; for how could they fly from a city be- 
leaguered round ? But can we help being con- 
founded and aſtoniſhed, when we are aſſured 5 
Jolephus, (37) that the Roman forces under Gal- 
us did, without any apparent cauſe, withdraw 
again, after they had inveſted Jeruſalem ; and 
when we learn from Euſebius (38), that in the 
mean time, the Chriſtians, mindful of Chrift's 
warning, retired to Pella, a town beyond Jor- 
dan? It was ſaid, © that not one ſtone ſhould 
be left upon another,” and accordingly the foun- 
dation was razed with the plough. It was un: 
likely that this part of the prophecy ſhould have 
its completion ; for it was not the cuſtom of the 
Romans to ruin their provinces ; and we know, 
that in fact, Titus, who, for the ſweetneſs of 
his diſpoſition, was called the delight of mankind, 
was very unwilling to deſtroy Jeruſalem. In 
ſhort, Dr. Jortin (39) has ſummed up twenty- 
two events, which are included in this prophecy, 
and by an induction of particulars, he makes 
their accompliſhment manifeſt. I have explained 
already, how 1mpoſhble it was to interpolate the 
New Teſtament ; but leaſt of all, can ſuch a ſuſ- 
picion fall on this prophecy (40); for the paſſa- 
ges referring to the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, are 
mentioned incidentally in nineteen places, up 
and 
(37) De Bel. Jud. Lib. 2. (38) Eccleſ. Hiſ. Lib. z. 
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(39) Remarks on Ecclef. Hiſ. vo (40) Jortin's Re- 
marks, &c. vol. 1, +4, 275 
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and down the Evangeliſts, as anſwers to queſ- 
tions, &c. ſo that ſuch inſertions, if they were 
practicable ſo long after the goſpels were diſ- 
perſed throughout the world, muſt have altered 
them very materially. Beſides, he tells the fact 
plainly ; but as to the preciſe time, he is obſcure, 
to perplex the unbelieving Jews, which obſcuri 

would be needleſs, if this was forged afterwards; 
it would make a greater ſhew to determine the 
very time. But if any perſon forged it after- 
wards, (which is abſolutely impoſſible, conſider- 
ing the circumſtances) how could be propheſy 
that Jeruſalem ſhould be trodden down of the 
Gentiles, till the time of the Gentiles ſhould be 
fulfilled? We are certain, that the Chriſtians 
were always ſaying that Jeruſalem would be de- 
ſtroyed, from the accuſation brought againſt Ste- 
phen. Here, then, is a plain and decided pro- 
phecy, beyond the reach of evaſion. I cannot 
conteive how it is poſſible for any man who 
reads it, with all the other prophecies, and then 
ſees their fulfilment, as confirmed by Heathens, 
to continue obſtinate in unbelief; neither, in- 
deed, would any one, if he ſuffered. himſelf to 
be determined by force of evidence, rather than 
by carnal luſts. For how can a Deiſt, on his 


principles, account for theſe things? We have 


eſtabliſhed the authenticity of the books. If be 
denies this, he muſt give ſome better reaſon than 
bare aſſertion for his denial (41); be muſt ac- 
count for the many quotations made from theſe 
books, ever {ſince the time in which Chriſtians 
ſay they were written; or he muſt rather deny 
the authenticity of all the books written ever 


ſince, 
2 (41) Ben, Mor. Apol. vol. 1. 
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ſince, in which ſuch quotations are found; or if 


he allows them to be genuine, and not inſpired, 


then he muſt account how by conjecture, men 
ſome thouſands of years ago foretold things now 
coming to paſs. If a Deiſt would give. himſelf 
time to reflect on the conſequences of his ſcheme, 
he would find it to be a labyrinth of perplexity. 

But as this would exhauſt ſome of the time which 
he wiſhes to ſpend in a way more agreeable to 
fleſh and blood, he generally contents himſelf 
with ſome ſneer or witticiſm, which rarely fails 
to raiſe a laugh as loud as that of Vulfenius, 1 in 
the Satires of Perſius. 

I have obſerved already, that many prophe- 
cies are clear and expreſs. The r Are one, 
Juſt now commented upon, falls under this de - 
ſcription. It may be remarked, that ſuch as 
would be little regarded by the perſons fulfilling 


them, are the plaineſt. Thus, Alexander is de- 


ſcribed in Daniel, almoſt as manifeſtly as if he had 
been named. Cyrus 1s named, and his ſucceſs 
predicted. But when they are to be inſpected 
narrowly, by ſuch as give them their accom- 
pliſhment, they are wrapped up in terms more 
myſterious. Their meaning is then to be deve- 
loped in the ſame manner as you would that of 
a ſatiric piece, where there is no name given; 
but it is left to the reader's attention, to find out 
whom the writer intended to deſeribe. For as 


theſe depend on free agents for their completion, 


if delivered plainly at firſt, they would ſeem to 
abridge the liberty of human actions, and would 
introduce confuſion. (42) Thus, if it had been 
foretold, that preciſely on ſuch a day Jeſus * 


(42) Nicole's Confer. &c. 
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beborn at Bethlebem, the Jews would have crowd- 


ed round the place, borne him about in triumph, 


ſo as to have brought the Romans on them im- 
mediately ; and thereby he would have been 
prevented from putting his leſſons of humility 
and long-ſuffering in practice. If Judas had 
been plainly deſeribed, he would have been torn 
in pieces, unleſs God would work miracles ſor 
his preſervation. We know, that in the caſe of 
rebuilding the temple of Jeruſalem, (a work un- 
dertaken in direct oppoſition to our Saviour's 
prophecy,) it was neceſſary to work a ſurprizing 
miracle to defeat the project. Probably, God 


permitted it, for this, among other reaſons, to 
ſhew men what would be the conſequence, if 
| prophecy was as plain as a hiſtory. One of 


theſe two things muſt, in my opinion, neceſſarily 
have happened. Either unbelievers would en- 
deavour to countera@ them, and ſo oblige God 
to interfere miraculouſly ; or when a Chriſtian, 
or nation of Chriſtians would fulfil them ; then 
an unbeliever would ſay, that this was no. argu- 
ment for their divinity, more than it would be in 
favour of his own divine inſpiration, if he fore- 
told ſomething ; and that a friend of his fulfilled 
it, from a regard to his character. (43) There 
is another reflection, which muſt appear perfectly 
ſatisfaQory to any perſon who will take time to 
. conſider. It is this: If the future good fortune 
of a nation or individual was declared to them, 
it would make them proud and careleſs ; if fu- 
ture miſery, it would take off the zeſt from all 


preſent bleſſings, while they expected their im- 


pending, fate with horror. Both caſes would 
| ſuppreſs 


ES (43) Jenkins's Reaſonab, &c. vol. 2. 
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ſuppreſs all induſtry and exertion. Fore-know- 
ledge, ſays my Lord Kaimes (44), would be a 
ift more pernicious than Pandora's box. There 
1s, therefore, the ſame reaſon for concealing ſome 
prophecies, as there 1s for concealing the hour 
of a man's death. (45) © Quanam vita fuiſſet 
Friamo, ſi ab adoleſcentiu ſciſſet, quos eventus ſenec- 
tutts efjet habilurus? By the difficulties which 
occur in the prophecies, God has furniſhed mat- 
ter to occupy the talents of learned men, who 
would otherwiſe turn to other ſciences for in- 
tricacies whereon to try their parts. There is a 
great deal of true piety manifeſted in ſearching 
and comparing the ſcriptures, which could not 
be, if even the moſt arrogant and partial ob- 
ſerver, could know as much as the man of inge- 
nuous and ſober inveſtigation. 
I hope that the reader is perſuaded now of 
there being ſufficient cauſe, why the Almighty 
ſhould at times veil his Providence in thick 
clouds, and make darkneſs his pavilion; and 
why be himſelf ſhould deſpiſe any malicious 
ſneers about the myſteriouſneſs of divine pro- 


phecy. 


8 EGT. X. 


THERE is no greater reſemblance between 
the ſcripture and Pagan oracles, than between a 
ſubſtance and its ſhadow ; between ſterling coin 
and counterfeit. All that can be concluded 
from the Heathen oracles and diyinations, » 

that 


(44) Sketches, &c. vol. 3. (45) Cicero de Div. Lib. 2. 
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that all mankind were perſuaded, that once there 
had been a communication between heaven and 
earth, which perſuaſion laid them open to ſeduc- 
tion. Thus, of old it was uſual, when a man 
had written ſome celebrated works, for impoſ- 
tors to paſs off theirs, under the ſanction of bis 
name. If he had never been the author of any 
genuine productions, we ſhould not have any 
ſpurious ones attributed to him. Inſtead, there- 
fore, of an inference lying againſt prophecy 


from oracles, there is a ſtrong one in its fa- 


vour. 

It cannot be ſuppoſed, that princes and their 
miniſters would remain long without improving 
to their emolument, the biaſs which men had 
received in bebalf of divine inſpiration. The 
Egyptians, who excelled all nations in political 
addreſs, were the foremoſt to lay hold on this 
advantage, and to propagate it by their colonies 
through the reſt of the world. Who would. op- 
poſe what was to be a uſeful engine 1n the hands 
of kings, profitable to the prieſts, and grateful 
to the taſte of the people? The oracles flattered 
their paſſions, required no holineſs, nor correct- 
neſs of manners. Among the Egyptians, their 
oracular books were kept by the prieſts only ; 
they were not even written 1n the vulgar letter, 
but in a character peculiar to that order. Among 
the Romans, the oracular books were preſerved 
in the capitol by the Gindecemairi, could not be 
conſulted by any others under pain of death, nor 
even by themſelves, except by the expreſs com- 
mands of the ſenate, when there were ſeditions 
in the ſtate- Among the Jews, their oracular 
books were to be ſtudied by all; they were to 
meditate upon them, from the higheſt to the low- 
| 1 eſt; 
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eſt ; they were to write them on their door. 
poſts, on the hems of their garments, and to 
read them in their ſynagogues on the ſabbath. 
days. If a Jew neglected the Old Teſtament, 
he had every thing to fear: if a Roman inſpected 
the Sibylline oracles, he had every thing to 
dread. Who does not ſee, that there is a moſt 
perfe& diſhmilitude between theſe caſes? In 
the former, the books might ſpeak whatever the 
rulers pleaſed ; in the latter, that was impoſſible; 
in the former, ſtate affairs were the ultimate 
object; in the latter, the worſhip and glory of 
God. Yet it is no uncommon thing to hear a 
Deiſt replying, when you ſpeak of the prophecies, 
„Oh! had not the Romans their prophecies 

alſo.” : | 
The oracular ſhrines will be found to be no 
leſs liable to ſuſpicion than the volumes. They 
could give no confiſtent account of their firſt 
oracles. As it could not be ſuppoſed that the 
Divinity would fix bis reſidence juſt where they 
pleaſed, they invented pretexts for building them 
on particular ſpots. Sometimes ſhepherds, ſome- 
time pigeons, were the harbingers of the Deity ; 
and the famed oracle of Delphos owed its rife to 
the friſking of a goat. It has happened more 
than once, that a pretence even as ſpecious as 
this, was wanting for their erection. Alexan- 
der ſet up the oracle of Hephæſtion, when and 
where he liſted; in the ſame manner, the oracle 
of Auguſtus Cæſar was arbitrarily opened. In 
all theſe circumſtances, there appears no colour 
whatever for ſupernatural interpofitions; but 
the ſtrongeſt traces of artifice and Þblicy. Rulers 
had their authority ſtrengthened by the voice of 
the gods ; and knew what deſigns were hatching 
| againſt 
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againſt their own or neighbouring ſtates, from 
the queſtions put to the oracle. 'The oracles 
were always devoted to the ruling powers. They 
ſanctioned the laws of Lycurgus, which permit- 
ted the murder of infants ; they took part with 
Philip, pronounced Alexander invincible, and 
told Auguſtus, When. he took Livia from her buf- 
band, that nothing ſucceeded ſo well, as marry- 
ing a big-bellied woman. Compare this with 
the intrepidity of the Jewiſh prophets, 

The marks of impoſture are not leſs ſtrong 
than thoſe of adulation. It was never pretended 
that any oracles were uttered out of the temples ; 
yet if the prieſts were aſſiſted by inviſible pow- 
ers, no reaſon can be aſſigned, why they ſhould 
not ſometimes give them in public. It ſeems as 
if they wanted a neceſſary apparatus. 'The cau- 
tion which they uſed in imitating ſome, exclud- 
ing others (1), and even in making away with 
ſuch as they thought bad detected them, furniſhes 
more ground for diſtruſt. Thus, all the circum- 
Jacent people at Delphos, who muſt have been 
much about the oracle, were initiated in its 
myſteries, and ſo intereſted in keeping up the 
deluſion. I he prieſts at Antioch deſired nothing 
ſo much as the excluſion of the Chriſtians who 
came prying about their ſhrines. It is much to 
our preſent purpoſe, that in Bæotia, a count 
proverbial for ſots and caverns, oracles abounded 
moſt. Vandale reckons up no leſs than two 
hundred and fifty in the Peloponeſus. Had our 
minute philoſophers hved in thoſe days, they 
muſt have contributed more to uphold this mum- 
mery, than they do at preſent, towards the viſi- 


ble 


(1) Van Dale de Oraculis, &c.; 
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fible worſhip of the one unoriginated God. 
There never was a well policed ſtate without an 
eſtabliſhed religion ; and there never was a reli- 
gion which coſt a ſtate or individuals leſs, than 
the Chnitian; as will be evident to any man 
who conſiders the multiplicity of gods, temples, 
ſacrifices, prieſts, &c. in the times of old. But, 
it is not enough to be ſatisfied with preſumpti- 
ons, when we have unequivocal proofs that the 
oracles were impoſitions. Euſebius ſhews, that 
many of the Pagan prieſts confeſſed this. In de- 
moliſhing the Heathen temples at Alexandria, 
hollow ſtatues were found in the walls, from 
which anſwers had been returned. The ſtatues 
of Memnon, and of the Sphinxes, were exca- 
vated : it is eaſy to tell, therefore, who gave the 
oracles. Neither were the reſponſes uttered 
without much previous parade, as the ſounding 
of trumpets,ſtriking of cymbals, eating of laurel, 
overwhelming the inquirer with fragrance and 
ſmoke, ſo as to confound him. When the re- 
ſponſe was to be given in dreams, then the con- 
ſulter was obliged to prepare himſelf by a long 
courſe of purification and faſting ; to he in ſoli- 
tary caverns, wrapped in ſheep-ſkins, in which 
diſturbed ſtate of mind, it is natural to think be 
would dream, and imagine that he heard the 
voice of the gods, in voices coming augmented 
by tubes and arches. (2) All the well-atteſted 
- wonders which were done, can be accounted for 
by mechaniſm, herbs, or chymical preparations. 
(3) The firſt pretenders to theſe arts, were ſuch 
as ſtudied phyſics and aſtrology; and their 

knowledge 


(2) Van Dale de Oraculis, &c. (3) Farmer on Mi- 
racles, 
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knowledge of nature, enabling them to do ſome 
things above the reach of the vulgar, enabled 
them to paſs off other things. It is well known, 
that when their divinations failed, they ſaved 
their credit by pretending that ſome rite or cere- 
mony was omitted. A perſon, who ſhoots often 
at a mark, muſt ſometimes hit it, and therefore, 
it is not ſtrange if tbey were ſometimes right; 
particularly, when the reader conſiders that they 
were inquired of always when the events were 
going to take place ; in which caſe, a ſagacious 
gueſs could go a great way. Yet even in theſe 
caſes, the oracles were fo obſcure, as to admit 
of contrary meanings. If we had all the Pagan 
prophecies which were ever uttered ſet down in 
a book, as we have the Jewiſh and Chriſtian, it 
would be ſomething ; but they come to us in 
ſuch a manner, as that all which fell out con- 
trary might be kept out of the way, while ſuch 
as fell out right, might be ſounded abroad. There 
is another circumſtance relating to them, which 
deſerves particular notice. They are recorded 
by hiſtorians who lived after the completion of 
them ; and therefore Cicero, ſpeaking of the fa- 
mous oracle given to Crœſus, ſays, * why ſhould 
I believe that theſe things were done? Might 
not Herodotus, who was a foreigner, and who 
flouriſhed ſometime after Crœſus, bave been 
impoſed upon in this, as he was in other relati- 
ons? Or, might he not invent ſuch things of 
Croeſus, as Ennius did of Pyrrhus? Nor is 
greater reliance to be placed on the ſtory related 

Juſtin of the Gauls, who were repelled by 
thunder, and the ghoſts of heroes, from the tem- 
ple of Delphos. His narration is contradicted 


by 
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by many. (4) Strabo gives it as the opinion of 
ſome, that the temple was actually plundered by 
_ the Gauls, and that they were diſperſed by dif. 
ſenſions. Atheneus 7 Sew that it was robbed. 
Callimachus, who lived near theſe times, ſays 
nothing of thele wonders in his hymn of Delos, 
though he mentions the defeat of the Gauls ; and 
as his deſign was to celebrate the praiſes of A- 
pollo, he would not have omitted what would 
bave aggrandized the god ſo highly. (5) Diodo- 
rus, in his account of this matter, ſays nothing of 
them; nay, Polybius relates (6) that the Etolians 
gloried in this; that hey had repelled the Gauls. 
Juſtin, who is at beſt but a miſerable epitomiſt, 
is therefore not to be regarded. Vandale ſhews 
that we have good reaſon to doubt the ſtory of 
an oracle, pronouncing Socrates to be the wiſeſt 
of men. I have already given Cicero's opinion 
of the Sibylline verſes. (7) From the con- 
nected acroſtic manner in which they were writ- 
ten, he obſerved that they contained marks, ma- 
gis attenti animi, quam furentis. They prophefied 
an eternal empire to the Romans ar 4. where 18 
it? It is true, that many of the fathers believed 

in them, and in divination in general, not bein 
able to diveſt themſelves completely of Platonic 
prejudices. Jo each of them we might often ob- 
ſerve, fallit te incautum pictas tua, or, we might 
ſay of them with Maldonatus (8), “illi nimirum 
 etate, nondum ſatis culta theologia, hujuſmodi alt- 

' quando ſpinas proferebat.” | : 
It is certain, that the whole of Heathen divt- 
nations, were derided by the wiſeſt among them- 
felves. 


(4) Geog. I. 4. (5) Eclogæ, Lib. 22. (6) Lib. 9. 
(7) De Divin. Lib. 2. (8) Comment. in Math. Chap. 11. 
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ſelves. Demoſthenes thought that the Pithea 


could philippize. Cato wondered that two' 


Augurs could meet without laughing at each 
other. When Julius Cæſar was informed that 
an oracle was unpropitious, he only ſaid, 

jura letiora cum wellet.” * You would rather truſt 
to a cow than to an old general,” ſaid Hannibal 
to Pruſias, when he refuſed to fight, becauſe the 
entrails were unpropitious. 'The Epicureans, 
Peripatetics, and Cynics, to a man, deſpiſed, 
them. Euſebius is diſpoſed to treat them as im- 
poſtures, in his fourth and fifth books De Prep. 
Evan. 

Nothing has contributed more to ſupport the 
opinion of ſomething ſupernatural in oracles, 
than a notion that they were ſilenced by the ad- 
vent of Jeſus Chriſt. But this is an unwarrant- 
able miſtake. "They were conſulted long after 
by Julian the apoſtate, and continued till 'Theo- 
doſius ſuppreſſed all the Pagan ceremonies. Tt 
is certain, indeed, that, unable to bear the light 
of the Auguſtan age, the age in which Chriſtia- 
nity prevailed, they began to grow reſerved, 
though they were not altogether dumb, but 
ſpoke whenever there was room for impoſture. 
And here again there is a marked diference 
between the Jewiſh - prophecies and thoſe of 
any other nation. For, trom the return from Ba- 
bylon, till the coming of Meſſiah, during a ſpace 
of four hundred and ninety years, they had no 
prophets at all; an hiatus which cannot be ac- 
counted for, if their oracles were frauds alſo. 

Want of attention to the phraſeology of the 
Septuagint, has induced many to believe in the 
interference of ſpirits among the Pagans, from 
an opinion that it was countenanced in ſcrip- 

K ture. 
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ture. Our Engliſh verſion has. contributed to 
ſtrengthen the deluſion, by confounding two 
things which are diſtindt. This verſion was 
made at a time when the doarine of witchcraft 
and poſſeſſions was mightily prevalent, and under 
the patronage of a prince, deeply infected with 
theſe ſuperſtitions. The tranſlators have taken 
it for granted, that demons and devils were terms 
ſynonymous ; whereas they convey very different 
ideas. Devils are angels, which loſt their firſt 
eſtate, probably by offending, when under a 
courſe of trial; but demons were ſuppoſed to be 
the ſpirits of deceaſed heroes, exalted to the 
rank of divinities, by Chaldaic ſuperſtition. The 
Devil, in the ſcripture ſenſe, was a being un- 
known to the Heathens. (9) Diabolus and de- 
mon are not once confounded, though the former 
occurs more than thirty times, and the latter 
about fixty, in the New Teſtament ; therefore, 
they can by no juſt rule of interpretation be ren- 
dered 'by the ſame term. The impropriety of 
rendering demon by denul, will appear by conſult- 
ing Acts, the 17th chapter, 18th verſe; it would 
run thus, He ſeemeib to be a ſetter forth of flrange 
dewils.” The Chaldean reveries about ſouls, and 
their tranſmigrations, were imported into Greece 
by the philoſophers who travelled, and from 
thence diſſeminated through the weſtern world. 
It became an univerſal dogma, that demons bad 
once been the ſouls of men. (10) Socrates ſaid 
that demons were fouls, who after ſpending their 
lives well, were tranſlated into a better ſtate. 
This doctrine is taught by Plato, and by Joſephus, 
who was infected with the Greek philoſophy. 

8 (11) Max- 


(9) Campbell's Prelim. Dif. (10) Proclus de anima. 
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(11) Maximus Tyrius calls Minerva, who re- 
ſtrained the ſword of Achilles, a demon. 
(12) Euripides, (13) Plutarch, and the other an- 
cients, teach the ſame doctrine. Proclus and 
Jamblichus alone diſlike the idea, from a wiſh, 

as I ſuppoſe, of exalting Platoniſm. | 
We have no reafon, however, to believe, that 
this doctrine of demons was known to the II- 
raelites, at the time of the Exodus. (14) It is even 
- probable, that it is not ſo ancient as that era, 
The charges given in the Pentateuch, are againſt 
Saharim and Shedim, i. e. againſt dead idols, fi- 
gures of goats, and hairy creatures, which were 
uſed as ſymbols of the ſeveral parts of nature, 
(15) which the Heathens believed to bave a 
power of divination. For when men began to 
worſhip the creature for the Creator, they alſo 
transferred his attributes to the creature. Now, 
as the firſt kind of idolatrous worſhip conhiſted 
in the adoration of the bodies in the univerſe, 
the power of inſpiration was aſcribed to them, 
before it was aſcribed to demons. There is no 
paſſage in the law or prophets, from which it 
could fairly be proved, that the falſe prophets 
were athited by demons ; on the 2 Jere- 
miah and Ezekiel ſay of them, That they ſpoke 
the vifion of their own hearts; their gods are call- 
ed wanity, wind, and confuſion, by Iſaiah, and 
are challenged to foretell any thing. Therefore, 
when Moſes and he ſpeak of Saharim, it ſhould 
not be rendered demons, (with the ſeptuagint tran» 
Lators, who lived when the Chaldee dodtrine 
K 2 was 


(n) Diſſertation 26. (12) In Hyppolito. (13) De 
Demone Soeratis. (14) Shuckford's Cop. vol. a. (15) Ci- 


cero de Divin. lib. 2, 
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was prevalent, and had in a great meaſure ſup- 
planted theſe other opinions, ) but goats. For in- 
ſtance, when he ſpeaks of the ruin of Babylon, 
be ſhould not be made to ſay, Demons will 
dance there; but goats, or hairy creatures, 
ſuch as the Egyptians adored. Mauy of the firſt 
verſeons were made from the Septuagint, and by 
men tinctured with the doctrine of demons. Je- 
rome was obliged to uſe ſuch maſters, and their 
dictionaries. As few of the primitive Chriſtians 
underftood Hebrew, they were impoſed upon by 
perſons who forced the words: pefſons who 
acted as the modern imitators of ancient fatires, 
who give the original meaning a turn more 
agreeable to their own times. 

As 1n the o/d diſpenſation, the prophets called 
the Pagan idols gods, and /ords, (certainly not 
meaning that they were ſo in reality,) fo in the 
new, the Apoſtles ſpeak of demons, Lot accord- 
ing to their own opinions, for they declare them 
to be nullities, but according to the opinions of 
their adverſaries. It is common to ſee all men 
reaſoning with others on their principles, if they 
can thereby draw a concluſion in their own fa- 
vour; in which caſe, they are never bound to 
admit the truth of the premiſes. Again, when 
notions have been ſo long recetved, as at length 
to influence the language of a country, 1t 1s uſual 
with perſons who converſe with the inhabitants, 
to uſe the idiom of the place: indeed. it is hard- 
Iy poſlible to do otherwiſe, without inventing a 
new language, and ſo becoming unintelligible. For 
this reaſon, Chriſt and his A poſtles ſpeak often of 
things, not as they are in themſelves, but as they 
were then conceived to be. It is thus he ſpeaks 
of an unclean ſpirit travelling through dry places. 

It 
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(16) It is thus phyſicians ſpeak of the lunacy; 
materlaliſts of the foul. It is thus we talk of 
St. Anthony's fire, night-mare, rifing and ſetting 
of the ſun; and 1t 18 thus the Apoſtles ſpeak of 
demons, and demoniacal poſſeſſions. But, as 
we would judge of the tenets of an aſtronomer, 
not from his common converſation, but when he 
delivers himſelf in a ſcientifie manner, in the 
ſame way we ſhould judge of them. Now the 
ſay, © that an idol is nothing in the world ;” but 
how could they aſſert this, if they believed it to 
be the repreſentation of a demon? All St. Paul's 
arguments for the nullity of idols, conclude only 
on the ſuppoſition of their ſtanding for demons, 
as otherwiſe he would have miſrepreſented the 
ſenſe of the Heathen, in not taking the word in 
the ſame meaning as they, for they never ſacri- 
ficed to the image merely. (17) Beſides, we 
have reaſon to think that the word eidolon often 
ſignifies a demon; for theſe two words are uſed 
as convertible terms in the ſeptuagint. Eidolon 
frequently means a ghoſt, or the form of a thing, 
not an idol. It ſhould be very deciſive on this 
head, that the whole of the Apoſtle's doctrine 
about ſpirits, is directly oppoſite to the doctrine 
of demons; for they aſſign to the ſouls of the 
dead, offices very different from thoſe aſeribed 
to demons, which, however, are ſuppoſed to be 
the ſouls of the departed. How can it be ima- 
gined, that Chriſt or his diſciples would realize 
beings, which are as much the creatures of the 
fancy, as ſatyrs, nymphs, or fauns ? But it may 
be objeRed here, that they uſed the word demon 
ia a Jewiſh ſenſe, meaning thereby a fallen an- 
gel. I am thoroughly perſuaded, that the Jews 
bad no ſuch meaning annexed to the word ; and 
that 


(16) Farmer on Demoniacs. (17) Ibid. 
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that they conſidered the prince of demons, and 
the prince of devils, as diſtinct beings. This will 
be evident to him who reads the third chapter of 
St. Mark's Goſpel, in which 1t 1s ſaid, that when 
the Jews objected to Jeſus, that he caſt out de- 
mons by Beelzebub, the prince of demons, he 
replied to them in a parable, ** Cam Satan caſt out 
Satan? Now, is uot a parable an illuſtration of 
one truth by another? How then could this be 
a parable, if Satan and Beelzebub were con- 
ceived, either by him or them, to ſtand for the 
ſame being ? . 

There is no foundation, therefore, either in 
reaſon or Scripture, for the power, or even ex- 
iſtence of demons. Ihey are only mentioned, 
becauſe preconceived opinions had influenced 
the language iu which the Apoſtles wrote; and 
it made no part of their commiſſion to alter lan- 
guage, or declare the natural cauſes of diſorders, 
Will any one ſay, that when the Greeks called 
a man eudaimon, or kakodarmon, they always 
thought he had a good or a bad demon about 
him? And why, then, ſhould he ſay that the 
Apoſtles 8 ſo, when they ſay a man has 
a demon; particularly, as it bas been ſhewn by 
Mr. Farmer, with great variety of learning, that 
having a demon, and being mad, are ſynonymous 
terms. The ſame perſon is called a lunatic b 
Matthew, and a demoniac by Luke. When the 
2 ſaw Jobn the Baptiſt melancholy, they ſaid, 

e hath a demon. The demoniacs of the goſpel 
have the ſame ſymptoms as madmen. From the 
inſtance of the herd of ſwine, it is evident, that 
it was only a diforder that was transferred from 
the madman upon them; for it cannot be thought 
that evil ſpirits would, after aſking leave toenter 
the herd of ſwine, immediately drown them, i. e. 

deſtroy 
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deſtroy their new quarters, the moment they got 
poſſeſlion of them. I have little doubt, but that the 
madmen really thought themſelves poſſeſſed, 
agreeable to the popular opinion ; and their rea- 
ſoning right on theſe principles, is what chiefly 
ſerves to confound the incautious reader. Mr. 
Farmer bas quoted a cloud of Greek authors 
to ſhew, that the doctrine of poſſeſſions, i. e. 
a belief that ſome diſeaſes were occaſioned by 
ſpirits, was long prior to the Chriſtian era; that 
the Jews were familiarized to the idea at the 
coming of Jeſus, and that the energoumendi conti- 
nued long after his time. (18) It was the gnoſtic 
philoſophy which taught that demons could hold 
ſouls under bodily oppreſſion. 

The nullity of demons being eſtabliſhed, the 
nullity of oracles follows as a neceſſary conſe- 
quence, by the confeſſion of Maximus Tyrius. 


Sr. AUSTIN, diſputing againſt Fauſtus, 
the Manichean, thinks that our faith ſhould begin 
from the prophecies, as the tranſition is eaſy 
from thence to the miracles. This method 1s 
followed by the learned author of Ben Morde- 
cai's Apology, who, in ſhewing the credibility of 
miracles of power, 'begins with prophecy, which 
is a miracle of knowledge. If God enabled Mo- 
ſes and the Prophets, Chriſt and bis Apoſtles, to 
foretell future events, (which nobody can deny, 
who has read the preceding ſections;) there is 
alſo a reaſonable confidence, that he-enabled them 
to perform wonders, for the promotion of a be- 
neficent end. Their miracles are, therefore, ſo 
circumſtanced, that there is a preſumption 1a 

* their 
(18) Moſheim's Ec. Hiſ. vol. 1. 
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their favour, even previous to the entering upon 
the proofs. But the proofs eſtabliſhing them 
are ſo irrefragable, that unbelievers, deſpairing 
of ſucceſs againſt the teſtimony, have endeavour- 
ed to ſhew, by a proceſs of argumentation, ſub- 
verſive of common ſenſe, that a miracle is im- 
Poſſible; and cannot be fully proved by any teſ- 
thnony whatever. If a Chriſtian was obliged to 
advance ſuch a paradox in defence of his reli- 
gion, I well conceive with what loud derition 
and indignant ſcorn it would be received; what 
jeſts would be played off againſt the argument 
and cauſe, which require ſuch an one. 

In the theological ſenſe, a miracle is an effect 
above human or natural power, performed by 
God, in atteſtation of ſome truth. Now, it will 
hardly be afferted, that a miracle is impoſſible, 
merely becauſe of the ſtrangeneſs of the thing, 
ſince the growth of corn from the earth, and 
its changing afterwards into fleſh in the human 
body, is in itſelf, as great a wonder, as that a 
few loaves ſhould, 1n our Saviour's hands, grow 
to the ſuſtenance of a multitude. If we were 
equally familiarized to both hghts, the one would 
excite as little aſtoniſhment as the other. 

Neither will a true theiſt affirm that miracles 
are inipothble, from the immutability of God, 
as this is an atheiſtical objeGion, founded merely 
on an Atheiſt's definition of God, as being a 
great neceſſary active Power in nature, without 
choice or intelligence. But a Deiſt cannot, on 
his principles, eutertain ſuch unworthy notions 
of the Deity, as to ſubject him to the fate of the 

ö Stoics, Jo give this argument any force, the 
laws of nature muſt be conſidered as independent 
of the will of God; or it mutt be ſaid, that hav- 
ing power to make them, -he has no power to 

change 
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change them; which, rational theiſm would pro- 
nounce to be blaſphemy. This argument would 
alſo prove too much, It would prove that God 
never created any thing in time, and then the 
unanſwerable arguments againſt the world's eter- 
nity take place; and it would prove that no new 
phenomenon was ever manifeſted ſince the be- 
ginning, which is contrary to fact. For inſtance, 

the earth itſelf, and the hiſtory of all nations, 
bear unvarying teſtimony to a deluge, which by 
this hypotheſis, could never begin to be, or if 
9 the world, could never ceaſe to be. 

In ſhort, the myriads of reaſons which over- 
throw atheiſm, equally overthrow this immuta- 
bility, this ſuppoſition, that God cannot alter 
the courſe of nature. 

If it be ſaid, that though God could, yet he 
would not act in this manner; then let it be con- 
ſidered, upon what foundation this is aſſerted. 
The moſt plauſible ſeems to be, that it would 
_ derogate from his attributes, and wear the aſpect 
of caprice. But this 1s plainly founded on miſ- 
conception; for it argues no capriciouſneſs, but 
wiſdom, to change with circumſtances. He is 
indeed, unchangeable in himſelf; but bis ſub- 
Jes are not fo. (1) Though be at firſt eſta- 
bliſhed ſuch an order of things as was worthy of 
his wiſdom, yet he made men free and rational 
agents; che neceſſary reſult of which is, that 
men were capable of darkening, and neglecting, 
as well as of improving, and exerciſing their rea- 
ſon: (2) and, therefore, as they were created 
liable to fin, He in his goodneſs, might recall 
ſinners to a ſenſe of their * by ſigns and 


wonders. 


(1)- Foſter againſt Tindal. (2 Hay's Religio Phi- 
loſophi. 
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wonders. Now, how could this be called ca- 
price, when it was a ſteady purſuance of the ori- 
ginal end for which God formed the world, and 
the laws of nature, 1. e. for the advantage of 
moral agents? For is it not as utterly irrational 
to think, that he formed a brute inert maſs for 
itſelf, and not for its inhabitants; as that a wiſe 
man would build an bouſe, without intending it 
for a dwelling-place? As then the creation and 
its laws were for the uſe of moral agents, ſo 
would the changes be ; they would work to the 
fame end, and conſequently, be as ſuitable as the 
courſe of nature. Wherefore, theſe changes, 
inſtead of ſhewing that God 1s mutable, really 
ſhew that be is immutable; becauſe they ſhew, 
that he ſteadily purſued the original deſign, for 
which he formed the univerſe, 1. e. that men 
ſhould know, honour, and obey him; which du- 
ties theſe variations tend to promote. When 
they made a part of his original ſcheme of things, 
they were a fulfilment of bis plan, inſtead of be- 
| ing a deviation from it. When God wrought 
| miracles, he acted like a legiſlator, ſuſpending 
his ordinary laws for wiſe reaſons. | 
To prove the poſſibility of miracles, it is onl 
requrfte to ſhew that God has power and Nt 
hgence (3), which he muſt have unlimitedly, 
thefe being excluded from his nature neither ne- 
ceflarily or contingently ; ſo that we are not 
obliged to wait for experience, that we may 
know what God can do; becaufe we are affured 
a priori, that his power can extend to every 
thing poſſible. Moreover, if there be no necel- 
fary connexion between caufe and effect, and 


— (3) Hamilton on the Attrib. 
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if you ſuppoſe, as a Theiſt muſt, that the ſeries 
of things is regulated by the Deity, then it muſt 
be owing to an arbitrary deciſion, that any cauſe 
conſtantly produces the ſame effect; and, there- 
fore, the being upon whom this depended, 
might decide otherwiſe when he pleaſed. The 
great error or artthce of unbehevers, with re- 
{pe& to this argument, lies in their confounding 
phyfical and metaphyſical neceſſity; the former 
of which is founded only on moral neceflity, 
5. e. on the free choice of God; whereas, the 
latter is built on eternal verities, the oppoſite of 
any of which would imply a contradiction. 


Now, whatever is poſhble might be. If, then, 


a miraculous fact did happen, why is it to gain 
no credit? Becauſe ſtrange and uncommon? 
But was not the great plague at Athens, with 
its concomitant circumſtances, ſtrange and un- 
common? Was not the fweating-hckneſs un- 
common? There is as entire an argument 
againſt it from experience, as can poſſibly be 
imagined : it never happened in the common 
courſe of nature before. What could be more 
contradictory to firm and unalterable experi- 
ence in the economy of animal hfe, than the 
hiſtory of the polypns, which by late difcove- 
Ties, has been found to triple itſelf, inſtead of 
being killed, if cut into three pieces? A man 
bearing teſtimony to this fact, before one who 
had learned Hume's Rules of Reaſoning, would 
receive for anfwer, © Whether is it more impro- 
bable that you ſhould deceive, or be deceived ; 
or that what is contrary to 'my perſonal and 
all paſt experience on animal economy, ſhould 
be true? Yet here this revoubrable argument 
would fail without controverſy; and, therefore, 
a man 
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a man by following it, is in danger of rejecting 
truths. If it ſhould be ſaid, that this example 
was beſide, not contrary to experience, (which is 
the uſual ſhift on theſe occaſions, and by which 
they would mean, that men had not made ſuffi- 
cient experiments on the polypus formerly, ſo 
as to know that it poſſeſſed theſe properties,) 
this argument will recoil againſt its author, as 
no man can preſume to ſay, that he bas ſuch ex- 
perience of the nature of God, as to be able to 
tell when his operations ſhall be bounded, and 
when not. The caſe of the polypus, is a much 
ſtronger caſe than that of miracles, which are 
not contrary to paſt experience, if we are to 
give credit to hiſtory, from which it 1s learned, 
Hume, indeed, takes it for granted, that the 

are, and ſo he begs the queſtion; though he in- 
conſiſtently and falſely ſays, © that all religions 
were founded on them,” 1. e. we have umverſal 
teſtimony for them, and univerſal experience 
againſt them, according to this author. Even 
ſuppoſing univerſal experience to be againſt 
them, that would be immaterial in the preſent 
inquiry. Experience is only a negative evi- 
dence, and can at any time be overturned by a 
poſitive teſtimony. I may ſay in his own words, 
that paſt experience may be allowed, to give 
direct and certain information of theſe preciſe 
objects only, and of that preciſe period of time 
which fell under its cognizance; and therefore, 
it is no proper proof that the. future will reſem- 
ble the paſt; it is only a preſumption; ſo that 
when it claſhes with teſtimony, it is nouſenſe 
to ſay with Hume, there is proof againſt proof. 
He allows that experience deceives ſometimes ; 
but that it commonly inſorms us beforehand of the 
uncertainty, , 


uncertainty, by that contrariety of events which 
we may learn from a diligent obſervation. 
May we not by this account, give credit to an li 
event happening contrary to experience ? Laſtly, 1 
let us conſider from what experience ariſeth. 1 
It is formed from obſervations made on the 1 
courſe of nature, for a ſeries of years. Now, I 1 
ſhould be glad to know, from the abettors of his 

fyſtem, how many years are neceſſary to form 4 
this experience, which is to be called uniform, 1 
and which is to be conſidered as a proof againſt i 
any event ſaid to contradict it from that time |, 
forth. When he has fixed upon that period, I ll | 
ſhould then wiſh to know, upon what principle | 
that preciſe time is choſen ; and why if an event 0 
happened a month or a year after, there ſhould | 

be an entire proof againſt it from experience ; [ 
whereas, if it had happened a month or a year j 
ſooner, there would be a proof for it from ex- 
perience. It would be hard to perſuade a rea- 
ſoning ingenuous mind, that after believing on 
teſtimony, in the unexampled qualities of theſe 
inert bodies which produce gunpowder, and 
which he handled every day, he was yet to re- | 
ject proper teſtimony for ſome unprecedented 11 
actions of a free and mighty Agent, with whoſe | | 


attributes he was but imperfectly acquainted. 
Mr. Hume himſelf would ſtrengthen his preju- 
dices againſt ſo unfair a requiſition; for he al- 
lows, that the Deity may be endowed with attri- 
butes which we never ſaw exerted ; and menti- Lil 
ons it in one place (4) as an abſurdity, to ſup- i 
poſe that Nature is as much bounded in her ope- Lit 
rations, as we are in our ſpeculations ; ſo im- | 
poſſi ble | 

| 
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poſſible is it for any man to preſerve conſiſtence, 
when he is at variance with firſt principles, and 
erects for himſelf a tribunal above the throne of 
God. He would allow his analogical argument 
to be an abſurd one, except when it is uſed 
againſt religion. His reaſonings are partial in a 
ſurprizing degree. He owns that miracles muſt 
exceed the capacity of human nature, otherwiſe, 
they could not be employed as an argument for 
a divine miſſion ; yet their being above that ca- 
pacity, is the 1exſon why he rejects them ; i. e. 
he rejects them for having the charaReriſtics 
which he himſelf thought indiſpenſable. We 
may ſay of this writer 1n the words of Cicero(5), 
Sed neſcio quomodo, nihul tam abſurde dici poteſt, 
od non dicatur ab aligquo philoſophorum. Indeed, 
his principles tend to atheiſm, and are almoſt as 
abhorrent from the doctrines of pure deiſm, as 
; from Chriſtianity. 
| It is recorded in honour of Pythagoras (6), 
; that he exhorted his diſciples not to be incredu- 
i lous about wonderful actions aſcribed to the 
[ gods, becauſe they were omnipotent. It is, how- 
4 ever, a maxim univerſally allowed of, that God 
does nothing 1n vain; ſo that whenſoever he 
wrought miracles, we may reſt aſſured, they 
were to anſwer ſome important ends. From 
this axiom, a prejudice ariſeth againſt all un- 
meaning wonders, for the performance of which, 
no ſufficient cauſe could be ſhewn ; whereas, if 
of their means valuable purpoſes were attaina- 
ble, a prejudice ariſeth in their favour. But as 
we have already proved, that a revelation from 


God 


(5) De Divin. lib. 2. (6) Jamblichus de Vit. Pytha- 
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God would be attended with ineſtimable bene- 
fits; ſo would the miracles which gave it its ef- 
ficacy, and ſtamped divinity upon itz For, 
without miracles, no one could convince rea- 
ſonable perſons that his doctrine deſcended from 
above. No wiſe man would put up with mere 
violent aſſertions, in a caſe of this nature, becauſe 
then it would be impoſſible to guard againſt en- 
thuſiaſm or deceit, which might make aſſertions 
equally violent. So that if God ever did make 
a diſcovery of his will by a Prophet, it was ab- 
ſolutely neceflary that the Prophet ſhould per- 
form wonders ; there being no other way of 
perſuading men, that he manifeſted the will of 
God. But if that God, who holds the reins of 
nature, ſhould, by his 1oſtrugentality alter its 
courſe, it is an abſolute and deciſive proof, that 
he has commiſhoned him; and ſo he removes 
the improbability, that the man had a ſuperna- 
tural communication. From hence it follows, 
that if it be probable @ priori, that God would 
reveal his will, a miracle cannot be a thing im- 
probable a priori, as it is a neceſſary appendage 
to a revelation. Beſides that miracles ſhew 
the finger of God, who alone can control his 
own laws; they have a peculiar aptueſs in their 
nature, to anſwer the end for which they were 
deſigned. They are a ſort of proof, level to 
the capacities of all men; whereas, if a ſyſtem 
of deiſm was publiſhed, it is obvious that its au- 
thority muſt depend on pure abſtract reaſoning, 
which the bulk of mankind could not compre- 
hend; but facts are adapted to all underſtand- 
ings. Metaphyſical demonſtrations are very 
true, yet often very abſtruſe ; but the moſt rude 
are judges in this cale, Thus, twelve ordinary 

men 
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men can ſerve very well on a jury. They are 
alſo fitted to make a deeper impreſſion than dry 
ratiocination; ſo that if a doGrine was even 
ſuch as reaſon could produce, they would ſtill 
be ſerviceable to awaken attention. Neither 
are they compulſory on the will. Men are left 
at liberty to turn their minds to, or from ſuch 
an evidence, juſt as they pleaſe. All merit con- 
fiſts in this freedom of thought and action; other- 
wiſe, a man is no more an{werable for his religi- 
gious opinions, than for being tall or low. 

It has been pompouſly demanded, where 1s 
the neceſſary connexion between miracles and 
a doctrine? But we have already ſhewn, that 
miracles declare his divine miſſion who delivers 
the doctrine, (7) There is no neceſſary connex- 
10n between words and ideas, between bargains 
and a ſeal; yet no perſon on that account ob- 
jects to their uſe. Even the pantheiſtic Spinoza 
thought this cavil of no avail (8); he would have 
broken his ſyſtem in pieces, if he could have be- 
lieved in the reſurrection of Lazarus. | 

Having now ſhewn the poſſibility and great 
uſefulneſs of miracles, it follows, that there, is 
not half ſo ſtrong a preſumption againſt the works 
of Chriſt, before you have entered upon the 
proofs ſupporting them, as there is againſt the 
unprecedented atchievements of Alexander, be- 
fore you have examined the evidences in their 
behalf; and that conſidering miracles abſtract- 
edly, they are not more improbable than electri- 
city or magnetiſm; but they never ſhould be 
conſidered {tripped of their ends and circum- 

ſtances. 


(7) Conybeare ag. Tindal. (8) Bayle's Dict. Article 


Spinoza. 
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ſtances. This preſumption in their favour is 
ſtrengthened exceedingly by a phenomenon 
which takes place in the ſyſtem of the univerſe. 
It is an obſervation of aſtronomers, that the 
planets affect each other in their courſes, and are 
retarded by mutual gravitation. This would, in 
the lapſe of time, diminiſh the quantity of pla- 
netary motion ; but as this conſequence does 
not follow, the inference is, that the Author of 
Nature has interpoled, and rectified theſe irregu- 
larities. Now here is a miracle wrought in the 
natural world, which was called into exiſtence 
only for the ſake of the moral. Is it not proba- 
ble, then, that he has equally interpoſed for the 
moral ? 

In things mathematical, demonſtration is 
the proof; in things ſenſible, ſenſe; in matters 
of fact, teſtimony and records. Upon theſe, the 
truth of all paſt tranſactions depend, as neither the 
evidence of ſenſe, or the evidence of abſtract 
truths, can poſſibly be applied to them. I bave 
already ſhewn, that the records which contain 
the miraculous actions of Moſes, and Jeſus Chriſt, 
are coeval with the age 1n which they were ſaid 
to be done. Thoſe two perſons, then, claimed that 
power even from the commencement of their 
miniſtry, and are the only lawgivers, who, fince 
the foundation of the world, built their laws on 
ſuch facts. My Lord Bolingbroke himſelf has 
the candour to confeſs, that the miracles related 
in the Pentateuch are not facts diſunited from 
the civil hiſtory, like the miracles of Titus Livy ; 
but that they are interwoven with, and inſepar- 
able from it: therefore, Moſes made miracles, +. 
ſaid to be performed before the congregation, 
the ground-work of his whole ſuperſtructure. 

L Thera 
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(9) There was ſcarce a miracle which he pro- 
ſeſſed to work, which had not upwards of one 
million of witneſſes to judge of its genuineneſs. 
He writes of them without art; ſpeaks of them 
with a ſimplicity nothing doubting ; takes the 

ple as witneſſes of their truth; and reproaches 
them bitterly for diſobedience, after having ſeen 
ſuch things. He has no recourſe to old hiſto- 
ries of what was done; and, by means of his 
miracles, prerogatives were given to ſome, and 
ſtigmas infliged upon others. 'They were not 
only of a tranſient, but ſome of them were of a 
permanent nature. However, I have entered into 
this point above, and ſhewn, that circumſtanced 
as Moſes and the Iſraelites were, ſuch laws could 
never have been impoſed upon them, or thought 
of by him, if he was conſidered merely as an 
ordinary Legiſlator. 

In like manner, the common facts related in 
the New Teſtament, are unaccountable, unleſs 
you admit the miraculous. The ſteady adherence 
of the diſciples of Jeſus, the multitudes which 
followed him, and the hatred of the Jews, are 
incredible on any other hypotbeſis. There is 
no other part of his conduct, which could fur- 
mſh a ſufficient cauſe for theſe effects. Other 
men have drawn people after them, but then, 

ou ſee ſome reaſon for it in their hiſtory. Thus, 
1 promiſed to reſtore the Jews to 
their country; but Jeſus promiſed tribulation in 
the world: Mahomet led on his followers to 
the ſpoil ; but the followers of Jeſus were, like 
himſelf, to yield up their backs to the ſmiters. 
From theſe internal circumſtances, which can- 


not 


(9) Hay's Relig. Philoſ, 
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not be contrbverted, it appears that Jeſus 
wrought wonders. 

This is ſtill farther evident, from his founding 
his divine legation upon them. He would 
have himſelf believed upon, for the works ſake 
which he profeſſed to do openly before all mea. 
He ſent but his diſciples with a commiſſion; to 
preach and work miracles. Now, if he knew 
his inability to perform theſe promiſes, then how 
does this ndiculous pretenſion, which every bo- 
dy could confute, and which ftruck at the root 
of his whole ſcheme, agree with that profound 
wiſdom ſo univerſally aſcribed to him? Or 
how comes it that he made ſo many converts, 
when he profeſſed to apply no other motive for 
believing on him, and yet could never apply it 
at all? Theſe two queſtions may be replied to; 
but I am ſure they can never be anſwered. If, 
indeed, he had only afhrmed that he bad a di- 
vine commiſſion, and ſo taught a ſet of opinions, 
he might have bad admirers; but when a man 
builds all on facts, there is nothing n this calm 
appeal to the ſenſes, which can ſtir up the mind 
to enthuſiaſm: no man would believe them, un- 
leſs he ſaw them, or had them properly atteſted, 
Many men, by a frantic and vehement action, 
have argued a few followers into a belief, that 
they were ſome great perſonages; hut a cold and 
formal avowal of public miracles could never do 
this; on the contrary, the pretender would ex. 
cite univerſal deriſion and contempt, when una- 
ble to fulfil his engagements. Therefore, Ma- 
homet prudently enough profeſſed, that he never 
had the power of working miracles. (10) No 

L2 Deiſt 


(10) Campbell on Miracles: 
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s 
Deiſt will ſay, that it was honeſty which made 


him diſclaim them; if he could have counter- 


feited them, they would have been of great ule; 
for they were often called for, as we learn from 
the Koran. No: but he knew that he could not 
deceive the people herein, though they were 
barbarous; be knew that it was one thing to 
impoſe upon men's intellects, and another thing 
to impoſe upon their ſenſes. Not one of the an- 
cient Pagan legiſlators ever claimed ſuch a pow- 
er; conſcious that it was too bold a challenge. 
Few enthuſiaſts ever pretended to them; and 
ſuch as did, ruined themſelves thereby. (11) A 
church, by laying claim to them, converted one 
half of her ſons to another religion, and thou- 
ſands to infidelity. (12) When the Janſeniſts 
called in pretended miracles to their aid, it pre- 


Judiced their cauſe exceedingly. Such as might 


ſlight, the learned authority of Moſheim, will re- 
ſpeR Voltaire when he ſays, that © the grave of 

bbe Paris was the grave of Janſeniſm:“ juſt ſo 
would the grave of Jeſus Chriſt have been the 
grave of Chriſtianity, had his pretenſions been 
as. groundleſs as theirs. 

I have already proved, that the Apoſtles bore 
their teſtimony in writing, to theſe miracles, in 
the very age, and on the very ſpot on which 


they were ſaid to be performed. They do not 


write in Judea, of tranſactions in India, but of 
matters performed in the place, and at the time 
when they, who were ſaid to have been once 
dead, diſeaſed, blind, and dumb, were walking 
about whole. The very recording of the mira- 
cles under theſe circumſtances, is a proof * 

1 they 


(11) Watſon's Apol. (12) Moſheim's Ec. Hiſ. vol. 4. 
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they were wrought : for I ſuppoſe that it will | 


be allowed, that the Evangeliſts wiſhed to have 
their hiſtory generally believed in. But if what 
they ſaid was falſe, the facts and doctrines 
grounded on them would gain no credit at all. 
For inſtance, would any man turn Chriſtian, at 
the hazard of his life, if the vail of the temple's 
being rent in twain, and a darkneſs overſpread- 
ing Judea at the death of Jeſus, were mentioned 
as cauſes why he ſhould act in that manner? 
He muſt know that thefe were notorious falſe- 
hoods. The writers of the New Teſtament give 
every poſſible room for detection. They do not 
ſay in general, that our Saviour wrought mira- 
cles. 'They deſcend into the particulars. Thus, 
John ſpeaks of Bethany, Lazarus's place of 
abode; of his two ſiſters, Martha and Mary; 
of many looking on at his reſurrection; ſo that 
it would be eaſy to go to the village, and inquire 
the truth of what was ſet down. They ſpeak 
of prieſts, magiſtrates, and private men, who 
were preſent at the facts: they ſpecify their 


names, and the names of the perſons cured; as 


blind Bartimeus, &c. In the ſecond chapter of 

the Acts, there is a public appeal about the mira- 
cles, Peter, 1n his firſt addreſs to the Jews, lays 
them and the prophecies as the foundations on 
which they ſhould build their faith. St. Luke 
fays, that © when the gift of tongues was con- 
ferred, there were devout men from every na- 
tion under Heaven at Jeruſalem, attending the 
feaſt.” As the year was known, people in all 
parts of the empire could aſſure themſelves whe- 
ther this was falſe; and if ſo, who would em- 
brace the goſpel? Let a Deiſt maturely conſi- 
der this, that the miracles were recorded in the 


Apoſtolic 
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Apoſtolic age, and perhaps be may think his ſyſtem 
more exceptionable than he imagined. For, if 
the goſpel hiſtory be falſe, as he ſuppoſes it to 
be, then it is all ſtuffed with open palpable lies; 
yet this got multitudes of converts at that very 
riod, who muſt have known them to be falſe- 
oods; and yet they ated as if they thought 
them true, and hazarded their lives and proper- 
ties upon them. Therefore, the very circums 
ſtance of recording them in ſuch a caſe, is a 
proof that they were wrought. 

The belief and teſtimony of the writers 1s 
another proof. The greateſt evidence which can 
be given to a matter of fact, is, when perſons 
who were eye-witneſles to it, atteſt it; when the 
matters to which they bear their witneſs, are 
1 what they might clearly and eaſily perceive; 
"Mp when many witneſſes concur in the ſame teſti- 

| mony ; when the witneſſes are ſo well convinced 
of the truth, as to part with their worldly ſub. 
ſtance and all their comforts. Theſe requiſites 
belong to the Apoſtles, who were the companions 
of Jeſus, as all agree, and conſequently were 
qualified to judge of his actions. There are no 
other hiſtorians ſo worthy of credit ; not even 
Xenophon in his Anabaſis; Cæſar, in his Com- 
mentaries; or Thucydides, in his Sicilian war: 
for let a man examine every motive and ſpring, 
by which human nature is liable to be influenced, 
and he will not be able to find one intereſted 
view which the Apoſtles could have, in bearing 
their teſtimony ; as I intend to ſhew at large 
hereafter. (13) We believe other hiſtorians, 
who could have no aſſurance of what they 
ſay, 
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ſay, like the Evangeliſts, who tell of things of 


which they had no perſonal knowledge; of 


things done 1n countries far remote, in times lon 

before their own, into the truth of which, their 
readers bad no means to inquire; of things done 
in ſecret, which if falſe, no one bad worldly in- 
tereſt to diſprove : why then will men refuſe 
to give credit to the Evangeliſts? Certainly, 
they do not act from reaſon, but from prejudice. 
There is the ſame ground, at leaſt, for the certainty 
of miracles, that there is for the certainty of any 
ancient fats ; and what can be more unfair, than 
to allow the ſame evidence to be ſufficient in 
one caſe, and to deny its ſufficiency in another; 
more eſpecially, as we have ſhewn that there is 
a preſumption à priori, in favour of the miracles 
of ſcripture ? I well know the fooliſh anſwer by 
which ſome endeavour to juſtify this inconſiſtent 
behaviour, viz. that many facts in the goſpel 
are miraculous. Bui every man muſt ſee that 
this pretext, when examined to the bottom, does 
not by any means reconcile their conduct. For 
it is obvious, that the difference in the cauſe of 
a miraculous and ordinary fact, makes no differ- 
ence at all as to the certainty of the fact itſelf. 
For inſtance, if the ſun was miraculouſly retard- 
ed in his courſe, ſo as not to go down for four 
days, could not men be as well aſſured of that 
fact, as if he went down in twelve hours? It 
appears, therefore, that when they make the mi- 
raculouſneſs of facts an excuſe for unbelief, it is 


juſt no excuſe at all. (14) Mr. Gibbon grants, 


that three witneſſes are ſufficient to prove a mira- 
culous fact. 


Another 
(14) Declige, &c. vol. 2 
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Another anſwer uſually made by Infidels to 
evade this, 1s very curious. They ſay that thoſe 
vouchers are Chriſtians, and therefore, not to 
be credited : 1. e. men educated in Jewiſh or 
Pagan religions, who, by the evidence of the 
facts, were prevailed on to abandon the inſtitu- 
tions of their countries, are not to be depended 
upon; whereas, in any other caſe, this would 
make them be looked upon as the beſt witneſſes 
poſſible. In ſhort, if one man bears teſtimony 
to the miracles, ſtill continuing in his former 
perſuaſion, thoſe reaſoners ſay that he is not to 
be believed, becauſe he was not converted; if 
another be converted, and bears his teſtimony, 
then he 1s not to be believed, becauſe he is a 
Chriſtian and a party; ſo that if a writer does 
not mention them at all, it is an argument 
againſt them; if he mentions them without be- 
lieving, it is no argument for them; and if he 
mentions them and believes, his teſtimony is not 
to be taken. Again, if the facts advanced in 
proof of a divine revelation, can be accounted 
for in a natural way, then they are no proof; if 
they cannot, then their being miraculous, is a 
reaſon for rejecting them. Surely, nothing but 
a rage for ſingularity, or a- deſire of calming a 
troubled conſcience, could give weight to ſuch 
a manner of arguing in the minds of any. 
Another proof that miracles were wrought, 
ariſes from this, that they are oppoſed by no 
contraditory teſtimony of conternporaries, but 
inſtead thereof, are always admitted; for we 
have the fubſtance of the firſt books written 
againſt the faith, in the anſwers of the Chriſtians, 
and given too in a manner not liable to miſre- 
preſentation, becauſe the objections are ſet down 

at 
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at length, in the very words of their adverſaries. 
To be convinced of this, look at Cyril's Books 
againſt Julian. It is very obvi&@s, that both 
Jews and Pagans would not have omitted to 
publiſh the falſehood of ſuch miraculous pre- 
tenſions, while thouſands were able, and ve! 

well inclined to diſprove them. For if he 
did them by colluſion, it would be miraculous 
indeed, 1f none of thoſe who muſt have been in 
the ſecret, could have been lured by bribes to 
make a diſcovery. Ibis muſt be the more won- 
derful on a Deiſt's ſcheme, who, moſt probabl 

believes, that the hope of gain firſt induced them 
to engage in ſuch a project. The covetous 
Judas, who betrayed his maſter, would have no 
regard for his reputation ; nay, he was bound 
to blacken it, to juttify himſelf; but inſtead 
thereof, he hanged himſelf through remorſe. 
This would have been a leſs troubleſome, and a 
leſs cruel method, than the fiery perſecutions 
which aroſe from the very beginning among the 
Jews, and immediately afterwards among the 
Romans, when the Chriſtians grew numerous 
enough to attract their attention. But they did 
nothing of this nature ; they all endeavoured to 
cut afunder the knot, which they were unable to 
untie. This ſhews that it was not from heedlef{- 
neſs or contempt, that they abſtained from con- 
futing the narrative of Chriſt's miracles. No 


many were irritated againſt him from the very 


_ outſet of his miniſtry ; becauſe, it appears from 
the goſpels, that he threw out reflections againſt 
ſome wicked individuals of rank, and againſt 
ſome bodies of men, which, doubtleſs, raiſed 
reſentments 1n them, and a vehement defire to 
convict him of impoſture. Nothing but a con- 

ſciouſneſs 
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ſciouſneſs of their inability, could inſtigate the 
ſhrewd politicians of that age, to prefer a fan- 
guinary proceſs before the gentle and familiar 
expedient of counteracting the claims, if falſe, by 
unexceptionable contrary teſtimony. 

The converſion of the world to Chriſtianity, 
is another ſignal proof that miracles were 
wrought. The eſtabliſhment of that religion is 
an event, anſwerable to the miracles performed 
in atteſtation of it; otherwiſe, it would be to- 
tally unaccountable. Many able men have 
proved, that the ſecondary cauſes aſſigned by 
Gibbon, are utterly inadequate. Indeed, an 
indifferent reader can fee, that the queſtion fal 
recurs in each of his cauſes; for when he ſpeaks 
of the zeal of the Chriſtians as a cauſe, the queſ- 
tion is, © What inſpired them with that zeal?” 
When he ſpeaks of the offer of the immortali 
of the ſoul illuring numbers, then the queſtion 
is, What made the world believe Jewiſh fiſh- 
ermen, rather than the moſt renowned philoſo- 
phers, who taught the ſame doctrine, but with 
little ſucceſs?” For this was not a new dogma, but 
one inculcated from a time to which the memory 
of man runneth not. If the ſages of ancient 
days, who traverſed the earth 1n purſuit of know- 
lege, who were tutors of monarchs, and idols 
of the people, made ſuch ſlow advances 1n gain- 
Ing proſelytes, what ought we to have expected 
from the poor and illiterate Galileans, who had 

no powerful patrons, and who, by the deiſtical 
hypotheſis, had no requiſite whatever for this 
arduous taſk? Yet, as the rapid progreſs of the 
Diſciples, and the unſucceſsfulneſs of the philo- 
ſophers, is a fact indiſputable, we muſt conclude, 
that the latter had only bare promiſes to * | 
| | rac 
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the ſormer manifeſt tokens of a divine miſſion. 
(15) If the Apoſtles wrought no miracles, they 
muſt have changed men's religious principles, 
merely by the power of perſuaſion ; but how 
could they have learned the languages of all na- 
tions for this purpoſe, or convince by reaſoning 
io many of the vulgar, contrary to their preju- 
dices, paſſions, and intereſts? Nothing can be a 
greater proof that miracles were wrought than 
this, that ſuch multitudes of the vulgar believed: 
for by arguing, it is very difficult to beat them 
out of old notions ; but if life and property were 
endangered by the change, it would be impoſſi- 
ble. Beſides, the pomp of Pagan temples and 
religions was very alluring to the vulgar. 
Suppoſe an Apoſtle to come to a city, and 
even ſuppoſe him to be perfectly acquainted 2 
their language; in the firſt place, it is not ea 
to conceive how a poor unconnected man, if be 
differed in nothing from an ordinary perſon, could 
get any to liſten to his diſcqurſe. In the next 
place, it is utterly impiobable, that the Heathens 
of Greece or Aſia would give any credit at 
their peril, to his teſtimony, upleſs they had ſeen 
him work miracles among themſelves, when he 
would ſet forth a wonderful relation of things 
done in a foreign ſuperſtitious region, and that 
the Jeſus whom he preached was ſet at naught, 
and crucified by his own countrymen. The Je- 
ſuit miſſionaries were, by their own confeſhon, 
obliged to indulge Pagan converts in 1dolatrous 
ceremonies, and yet the work of converſion went 
on. ſlowly, thaugh they were men of learning ; 
though their ſyſtem approximated more a oe 
| x Fo that 
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that eſtabliſhed, than the ſyſtem of the Apoſtles; 
though they could affure the Heathens, that many 
mquifitive nations had received their faith; and 
though they were cheriſhed by the potentates of 
theſe parts, for their ſkill in the ſciences. Mon- 
teſquieu ſays, that, humanly ſpeaking, © Chrif- 
tianity cannot be eſtabliſhed in the eaſt, as it 
would overſet their manners and cuſtoms.” How 
came it, then, to gain ſuch an eſtabliſhment there 
in the firſt and ſecond centuries? For it is un- 
deniable, that many Jews and eaſtern Gentiles, 
notwithſtanding the ſtrong diſſuaſives which they 
had from prejudices of education, the importu- 
nities of criminal paſhons, and the blandiſhments 
of the world, forſook all for Jeſus Chriſt. The 
reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity would never pro- 
ſelyte the world, fo as to make them endure per- 
ſecution: its reaſonableneſs would be an objec- 
tion to thoſe who loved fornication, drunken- 
nefs, &c. (16) It cannot be ſaid, that credulity 
influenced them to believe the miracles; for 
though a man may liſten to any pretended mira- 
cle, in ſupport of a faith which he has once em- 
braced, in that proportion, he will be ineredu- 
lous to believe a miracle in ſupport of one, which 
he has not embraced; which was the caſe with 
all thoſe who at firſt became Chriſtians. 

The length of time in which the miracles were 
ſaid to be wrought, at leaſt till the death of 
82 prevents impoſture. They are not ſaid to 

confined to one ſpot, but the ſcenes of them 
are laid in moſt of the great cities throughout 
the empire. (17) The account of them is not 
ſet down in the obſcure language of an obſcure 


people, 
(16) Campbell on Mir. (15) Lardner's Cred. vol, 1. 
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people, but in that of the moſt numerous, moſt 
learned, and moſt polite people in the whole 
world. The Apoſtles ſpread themſelves, and 
did not keep in a body, as a band of confede- 
rated men muſt have done. On this plan, no 
unity of cunning deſign could have ſubſiſted; 
for how could they bave a party in the cities 
where they firſt preached, in Antioch, Athens, 
Rome, Corinth? (18) In ſhort, let us ſuppoſe 
that the miracles were not true, then thouſands 
of the ſame age and the ſame country with the 
Apoſtles, prejudiced by intereſt and education 
againſt a doctrine, were perſuaded into a firm 
belief of it from miracles, (ſor it is built on them) 
were perſuaded, that they had ſeen diſeaſes heal- 
ed, while all this time, they had never ſeen any 
ſuch thing; and it is extraordinary, that this be- 
lief, inſtead of loſing its credit when the firſt guſt 
was over, ſhould go on encreaſing, till it con- 
quered the conquerors of the world. Yet the vi- 
cious would not receive this religion, if it were 
a lie; and the good would not receive it, as de- 
teſting the horrible forgery; ſo that no one would 
receive it on the ſcheme of infidelity. Here is 
an effect without a cauſe, a much greater mira- 
ele than any recorded in the ſeripture. For ſo 
many being deceived, is as contrary to the laws 
of the moral world, as any miracle of the goſpel 
is to the laws of the phyſical. There would be 
a prodigy in one caſe, as well as in the other; 
but it is impoſſible that God would reverſe the 
order of ſociety, to impoſe a fraud; whereas, 
that he would ſufler the order of the natural 
world to be changed, to atteſt the miſſion of a 
„ T | prophet, 
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prophet, 1s highly conſonant with his gracious 
nature. 
I do not ſee how the gift of tongues, that 
ſtanding miracle of the primitive church, can be 
called in queſtion. (19) About fixty years after 
the Apoſtles had diſperſed themſelves to preach, 
the temples of the Heathen deities were left de- 
folate. To ſay that this could be effected with- 
out a knowledge of languages, is nonſenſe ; and 
to ſay that Jewiſh fiſhermen could learn ſo many 
tongues amidſt their other avocations, 1s at leaſt 
improbable. But what leaves the mind no room 
to doubt in the exiſtence of the gift of tongues, 
18, that the Apoſtolic writers appeal to theſe 
gifts, and argue from them in their writings to 
the firſt Chriſtians. It is too ridiculous to ſay, 
that they would lay ſo much ſtreſs on a gift, 
which they muſt know, that neither they, or 
the perſons addreſſed by them poſſeſſed. If, in- 
deed, they had complimented the churches for a 
gift, which they had not, there is a bate poſſibi- 
| lity, that they would paſs it by unnoticed. But 
this is not the caſe. The churches are cenſured 
ſharply for abuſing theſe gifts. St. Paul argues 
on the ſtrength of them, againſt the Judaiſing 
Chriſtians, and aſks them, whether it was ow- 
ing to the law, or the hearing of faith, that theſe 
were conferred,” He gives directions for the ma- 
nagement of them, to edify the church the more. 
All this 1s done 1n his letters to the Corinthians, 
among whom he had many inſidious enemies, 
ready to avail themſelves of whatever he might 
ſay. It is remarkable enough, that he is argu- 
ing againſt a falſe Apoſtle, when he boaſts of 2 
gifts. 


(19) Pliny's Epiſt. 97. 
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gifts. Now, could it enter into the mind of an 
man, to expatiate ſo largely about nullities, or 
to believe that he could make a ſingle convert 
adopting a conduct ſo unaccountable? No De- 
it will think thus of St. Paul. I never knew a 
perſon, who conſidered this witneſſing of tbe 
ſpirit deliberately, who did not allow, that ir 
was an exceeding ſtrong argument for the mira- 
cles of the goſpel. 

Neither is it eaſy to perceive how the miracle 
of the reſurrection can be denied. This, Jeſus 
Chriſt foretold, and always laid great ſtreſs upon 
it. Suppoſing him an impoſtor, it is a moſt un- 
likely thing, that he would put his religion in 
danger of vaniſhing in three days after his 
death, by being found a lying deceiver. He 
would not reſt its truth on ſo plain a matter of 
fact, but on ſome other thing, which could not 
be ſo eaſily diſproved. That the Jewiſh rulers 
knew of this prediction, appears from their ſeal- 
ing the ſepulchre, and ſetting a watch. But if 
an unbeliever ſhould object here, that we learn 
theſe facts relating to the reſurrection, chief 
from the teſtimony of Matthew, &c. Then let 
us ſuppole the contrary, that Chriſt never fore- 
told his death; that the rulers never ſealed the 
ſtone; that they ſet no guard; that the ſoldiers 
never gave out that he was ſtolen away ; that 
there was no uproar at Jeruſalem. What 
conſequence follows? Why, this palpable ab- 
ſurdity, that Matthew, writing in Jeruſalem, 
and with the other Apoſtles, preaching there for 
many years, made extravagant lies, (which, from 
their nature, muſt be acknowledged to be of 
public notoriety,) the baſis of this new religion; 
and yet they brought over myriads of all ranks 
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to the obedience of the faith, at the expence of 
whatever men bold dear in this world. What 
can be more unreaſonable than to require, as 
Deiſts do, that © Jews and Gentiles, continuing 
ſuch, ſhould give ſuch evidence of theſe matters, 
as. would convince unbehevers now, 1. e. ſhould 
give evidence againſt themfelves ?” What en- 
raged enemies are apt to do, when facts are 
ſtrong againſt them, is to. obſerve a phlegmatic 
filence, or to ſpread abroad ſome rumour; 
but never generouſly to avow the whole 
truth. 

Having premiſed theſe obſervations, we may 
now enter into the detail. It is allowed that he 
was crucified, and buried in a new tomb, hewn 
out of a rock, wherein man was never laid. This 
ſentence ſhews, that there could be no ſecret 
paſſage made to the body, and that there was no 
other body 1n the place. It is univerſally agreed, 
that on the third day he was not in the ſepul- 
chre.* A band of men, placed. there by the jea- 
lous caution of the Jews, accounted for it in this 
wiſe: © they ran terrified towards the city; pro- 

claimed that they felt an earthquake, and ſaw 
an angel rolling away the ſtone from the en- 
trance of the ſepulchre.” This was their firſt and 
conſiſtent relation, containing in it a cauſe, ade- 
quate to the effects produced. However, they 
varied afterwards, and lured by the bribes and 
promiſes of the rulers, (who now began to fear 
for their own lives and authority,) they were 
brought to ſay, that © his Diſciples ſtole him away 
while they ſlept.” I ſhall now examine this mi- 
ſerable evaſion: and firſt, it may be obſerved, 
that they ſtand ſelf-confuted, from the internal 
circumſtances of their own ſtory ; for it contains 
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within it two things, which they could not poſ- 
ſibly know, if they were aſleep. If they were 
ſleeping, how could they be aſſured that he was 
ſtolen, and particularly, that he was ſtolen by 
his diſciples? Suppoſe .a man to be produced 
in a court, as a witueſs of a fact which paſſed 
while he was aſleep; would it not excite the ri- 
dicule of the audience ? In every point of view, 
this fabrication 1s abſurd : for what could the 
Diſciples propoſe to themſelves by carrying him 
away had the attempt been even practicable ; 
they who had ſucceeded fo ill with their living 
Maſter at their head, and who to a man forſook 
him, during his paſſion? Or how could they, 
from a ſtate of the moſt abject deſpondency, ſum- 
mon up reſolution enough for ſo hardy an en- 
terprize? Its accompliſhment would have been 
difficult indeed. The tomb was on a hill; a ſtone 
cloſed the entrance; it was ſealed; the moon 
ſhone during the whole night, for 1t was the 
time of the paſſover; the Jews were all come 
up to keep the feaſt, ſo that every part over- 
flowed with people; and above all, there was a 
band of Roman ſoldiers, whoſe diſcipline is 
known to have been ſo ſtrict, that it was death 
for any man to ſleep on his poſt. Where then 
is the probability that any, much leſs that a// of 
them ſhould be found aſleep? But what proves 
that they did not ſleep, but did their duty, is 
this, that the rulers gave them money to huſh 
the matter ; for if their ſleeping could have been 
proved, then the chief pneſts would have had 
them puniſhed with death, as the moſt effectual 
way of ſtifling the religion of Jeſus, and as a 
monument of its falſehood, It is curious enough 
to obſerve the irreſolution of the prieſts in coun- 
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eil. Some time after this, they even agreed with 
Gamaliel, that the hand of God might be in the 
matter, though no reaſonable perſon can think, 
that they would have liſtened to his remonſtrance, 
had they really been perſuaded of what they at 
firſt gave out. This ſuſpence, this uncertainty in 
their counſels, proves that they were racked 
contending paſſions. In this fluctuating ſtate, 
with ſtrong worldly incitements in one ſcale, and 
ſtrong proofs in the other, they acted juſt as I 
ſhould have expected from human nature. Many 
preferred eaſe and authority to truth, and many 
were converted; for we read, that great multi 
tudes of the prieſts were obedient to the faith. 

In this whole affair, the Apoſtles ated directly 
the reverſe of impoſtors who would have gone 
elſewhere, or waited till the evidences againſt 
them had been forgotten; but the Apoſtles 
began their teſtimony to his reſurrection, in the 
very time when, and at the very place where the 
affirmed this fact to have happened. Impoſtors 
would not have committed the ſecret to ſo many 
men and women, who, by confeſſion, might free 
themſelves from torture, and ſecure a reward. 
Impoſtors have, moreover, ſome profit or ag- 
grandizement in view; but it will be hard to ſhew 
what the diſciples had in view, except ſtripes, 
priſons, ſhip-wrecks, and death. Neither are 
they the only witneſſes of his reſurrection; he 
was ſeen by five hundred perſons at once; (20) 
for, about a week after his ariſing, he appointed 
a meeting of his eleven diſciples in Galilee, when, 
moſt probably, thoſe others ſaw him ; and his 
intention ſeems to have been, to ſhew himſelf to 
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as many as would come there. (21) It is not the 
cuſtom of lars to appeal to ſo many witneſſes, as 
is done here, the fifth of which number, might 
be ſufficient to authenticate a fact. 

We have a ſtanding evidence of Chriſt's re- 
ſurrection in the firſt day of the week. I his was 
inſtituted immediately, in commemoration of 
that fact, and bas been continued down ever 
ſince. This ſhews, at leaſt, that they bore their 
teſtimony to it from the beginning, and that it 
was no fiction of after times. For if the Apoſtles 
had, a while, poſterior to this event, aſſerted in 
their writings, that he aroſe, and inſinuated, that 
the firſt day of the week was obſerved on that 
account, from the time of his riſing; then eve 
one muſt have ſeen, that no ſuch firſt day had 
been kept; ſo that here would be not only a uſe- 
leſs falſehood, but one which would undo all, 
being ſo manifeſtly untrue, 

Again, without Chriſt's reſurrection, the ſub- 
ſequent zeal of his diſciples, and the propagation 
of his religion into ſo many parts, are unac- 
countable. Nothing elſe could inſpire his fol- 
lowers with ſuch heroic ardour, as this work re- 
quired. If he had never riſen, they, of all the 
Jews, muſt have treated his memory with the 
greateſt rancour, being ſo cruelly duped by his 
promiſes, and expoled to ſuch ſevere trials. 

From the way in which the Apoſtles relate 
this and the other miracles, their regard for truth 
ſufficiently appears; for, if 1n the relation of 
them, they had ſet down their own inventions, 
(which, I 1 a Deiſt believes) we muſt think 
they would have proceeded in a different man- 
| M2 | ner, 
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ner, (22) as, that the traders who reſiſted in the 
temple were ſtruck dead; that Chriſt was trans- 
figured before thoufands; that inſtead of raiſing 
three, he raiſed three hundred ; that they them- 
ſelves were 1mpriſoned from the inſtant of his 
crucihxion to his reſurrection ; that then he 
walked publicly through Jeruſalem, &c. But 
their reſerve, and cautious limitatiofls prove, 
that they were influenced by veracity alone. 

It was neither neceſſary, or right, that our 
Saviour ſhould ſhew himſelf to the chief prieſts, 
and all the Jewiſh people. The great object of 
the reſurrection, was to convince the diſciples, 
who were to be the witneſſes, and therefore it 
was unneceſſary to appear to ſuch as were not. 
It 18 more than probable the others would not 
have believed ; for unmoved they had ſeen him 
raiſe Lazarus from the dead; nay, on that very 
day, the prieſts concerted his death, left he 
ſhould draw the people from their influence. If 
it be ſaid, they ſhould have teſtimony that he 
aroſe, I anſwer, that they had this from the ſol- 
diers, which, circumſtanced as it was, was as 
full an aſſurance to them, as, if they themſelves 
had ſcen him. If ſome of them ſtill continued 
refractory, that proves nothing; for if a revela- 
tion be never clearly enough atteſted, ſo long as 
any perſon chooles to remain credulous, then it 1s 
impoſſible that it ſhould ever be clear. It is not 
extraordinary that they, who reject the teſtimo- 
mes for the reſurrection, cannot agree among 
themſelves what quantity of teſtimony would be 
ſufficient; ſome requiring that he ſhould have 
appeared before all the prieſts and ** and 
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ſome, that he ſhould have appeared before the 
Roman empire. But to ſuch perſons, we may 
anſwer in his words, ye know not what ye aſk.” 
They never take time to couſider the conſequences 
of their objections; for either the Jewiſh prieſts 
and people would have believed, or they would 
not. If they had believed, is it not evident, that 
unbelievers, at this day, would treat the whole as 
a national affair, deviſed to free themſelves from 
the heavy yoke of the law of Moſes; and on that 
ground, they would argue againſt the miracles 
and prophecies ; againſt the former, as not being 
done before enemies, and in ſuch a way, as to eſ- 
cape ſuſpicion ; againſt the latter, by ſaying that 
it could not be proved, that the prophecies con- 
cerning Meſſiah, were not forged ; whereas, on 
the preſent ſcheme, the Jews, who are enemies to 
our faith, are the guardians of theſe prophecies. 
Joſephus, ſpeaking of that age, draws a frightful 
picture of the profligacy of the rulers; he pro- 
feſſes his belief, that the earth would have ſwal- 
lowed them up, if the Romans had not deſ- 
troyed the place; (23) wherefore, from ſuch 
men, a thorough and effectual converſion could 
not be expected. Some of thoſe lovers of the 
world would, through fear of death, certainly 
have renounced the truth. Thoſe monſters of 
cruelty were not diſpoſed to propagate a ſelf 
denying religion ; for had they believed, they 
muſt have gone to preach Jeſus over the world, 
and ſo have forfeited the eaſe and dignity which 
they enjoyed. Inſtead of domineering over the 
people, they muſt have been contented to be 
treated as malefaQtcrs by the Pagans, for preach- 
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ing againſt the eſtabliſhed Idolatry, and as mur- 
derers by their own countrymen, for condemn- 
ing the Meſſiah. Some would have recanted ; 
but if any of the original witneſſes had betrayed 
their truſt, this, humanly ſpeaking, would have 
ruined Chriſtianity. Again, had the mob ſeen 
him, and believed, they would have proceeded 
to open violence to make him a king ; for if they 
were about to do ſo when he fed them with five 
barley loaves, what would they not have done 
after this? They would have filled Jeruſalem 
with tumult; would have aſſaulted the Roman 
garriſon, in hopes of temporal redemption, and 
Chriſt muſt have deſcended beneath the dignity 
of his character; for the Romans would have 
ſuſpected it to be a national conſpiracy againſt 
their government. Moreover, if they had be- 
lieved, we ſhould have loſt the argument from 
that ſtanding miracle, the preſent diſperſion of 
the Jews, and great part of the argument ariſing 
from the propagation of the Goſpel. The vic- 
tory of the Apoſtles over their own prejudices, 
the power and authority of the prieſts, is far 
more convincing, than if they were ſupported 
by that power. From all this, it follous, that 
we have greater proofs in the unbelief of the 
Jews, than we could have in their belief. I 
will ſuppoſe now, that the Sanhedrim had ſeen 
him without believing, which is the more proba- 
ble ſuppoſition. It is pretty clear to me, that 
they would have denied the fact, from their put- 
ting a direct lie in the. mouths of the ſoldiers. 
Here would be a contrary teſtimony, claſhing 
with that of the firſt Chriſtians. How man 
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prieſts to theirs, which muſt have been mate- 
rially leſſened thereby; whereas, in the true 
ſtate of the caſe, the prieſts were ſo circum- 
ſtanced, as to be incapable of giving any direct 
evidence at all. It is not unlikely, that if Chriſt 
had ſhewed himſelf to the council, they would 
either have pretended, that it was a different 
perſon, or that he had not really been dead be- 
fore; and ſo they would have laid hold on him, 
to have him deſtroyed again, in which caſe, he 
muſt either have ſuffered a ſecond death, or he 
muſt have been working miracles forty days, to 
preſerve himſelf from their fury ; or be muſt have 
vaniſhed out of their hands, and then they would 
ſay it was a phantom, and that they only ſaw 
ſomething like him. After this, when the Apoſ- 
tles would appeal to them for the truth of his 
reſurrection, and that they would anſwer in this 
manner, it requires no induſtry, to ſhew how 
materially this would affect the credit of the 
fact. 

Let us now conſider the abſurdity of the re- 
quiſition, that he ſhould have appeared before 
the world. If he ſhewed himſelf in China, 

Japan, or any other country, it is obvious that 
he could only tell them of his miracles and reſur- 
reQtion ; but it is as obvious that they would not 
believe this, unleſs they ſaw them repeated : 
from thence, he muſt have proceeded to other 
kingdoms, and have acted in a like manner, 
which would have detained him many hundreds 
of years on earth, and he muſt have been cru- 
cified often. It is a very fallacious notion to 
imagine, that Chriſt's appearance before the 
Roman empire, would have N _ | 
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viated the cavils of ſtubborn infidelity, had the 
thing been praCicable, and crowned with ſuc- 
ceſs. (24) It would be plauſibly urged at this 
day, that the whole was a political ſcheme, en- 
tered into by the then rulers, to overthrow the 
abſurd, popular religion of the times, which had 
loſt its influence fo far, as to co-operate but a 
little way, in aid of the civil powers; that the 
fact is known only from four or five hiſtorians of 
that age, who might have been rewarded for 
inſerting it; that in an arbitrary governmeut, no 
writer dared to contradict it; that the propaga- 
tion of the ſtory was owing to force; that they 
who ſpread it, met not oppoſition, but counte- 
nance, and that, therefore, poſterity cannot be 
convinced, that they themſelves believed in it. 
Theſe arguments could not be eafily anſwered ; 
and it is certain, that before this time, the in- 
genuity of man would have added others to 
them. It is curious enough, to examine the con- 
duct of unbelievers, in making this objection. 
They would inſinuate, that the reſurrection not 
being public, is the cauſe of their ineredulity. 
Why then do they not believe in the public re 
ſurrection of Lazarus? Upon the whole, the plan 
adopted by Almighty wiſdom, appears the beſt, 
even to our weak underitandings. When I con- 
template the dithculties attending the oppoſite 


ſchemes, I am ready to cry out with Paul, © Oh! 
« the depth,” &. The miracles of Jeſus Chriſt 


are alſo authenticated by the teſtimony of ene- 
mies, as well Jews as Gentiles. Though this 
kind of teſtimony is not to be much regarded, 
when, to the prejudice of thoſe for whom they 
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have a declared averſion, yet, it has always 
been thought of great weight, when favourable. 
I ſhall begin with Joſephus, who makes very 
honourable mention of Chriſt, and of his works. 
The paſſage is ſo very full and explicit, that 
probably it is the chief reaſon why it has been 
called in queſtion. (25) It is found in all the old 
Greek and Latin manuſcripts, which are nume- 
rous, without a ſingle exception. Though Juſtin 
and Tertullian have omitted to uſe it in their 
diſputes with the Jews, yet this is only a nega- 
tive argument againſt it. Chryſoſtom, who wrote 
after Jerom and Euſebius, when its exiſtence 
cannot be denied, does not apply it, though in a 
tract, he has contended againſt the Jews. ole- 
phus gives the hiſtory of five falſe Meſſiahs; and 
can it be 1magined, that he who mentions Judas 
of Galilee, and 'Theudas, would neglect to 
mention Jeſus ? If Tacitus ſpeaks of bim, by a 
ſtronger reaſon would the Jewiſh hiſtorian. 
The early prejudice which the Jews conceived 
againſt this elegant writer, muſt have proceeded 
from his recording ſome diſagreeable truths. 
'The beſt objections againſt the paſſage, are 
founded on a mifinterpretation of ſome paſſages 
thereof. It is certain, however, that a reſpec- 
table catalogue of learned names will be found 
againſt, as well as for this celebrated paragraph, 
in Fabrics Syllabus Scriptorum. Let us then ſup— 
poſe, that Joſephus has ſuppreſſed his name en- 
tirely : What ſurmiſes ſhould this raiſe in the 
mind? Or to what can ſuch a filence be attri- 
buted ? When he particularizes the deeds of the 
falſe Meſſiahs; ſpeaks of Jobn the Baptiſt, as a 
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man of great reputation, and of James, the 
brother of Jeſus? Can his ſilence be owing to 
this, that Chriſt was leſs remarkable than the 
others ? No man will ſay ſo, for certainly he was 
the moſt remarkable of any. Joſephus had 
other motives to induce him to ſpeak of Jeſus. 
The followers of the latter branded the Jewiſh 
people with the abominable crime of {laying the 
Redeemer of the world; and it became him, who 
was always zealous for the law, and for his na- 
tion, to wipe off ſo foul an imputation, if he 
was able. Beſides, as he was. of the prieſtly 
line, his own father muſt have been one of thoſe 
who condemned Jeſus to death. A vindication 
of the Sanhedrim muſt, therefore, have been a 
taſk, grateful to himſelf, a compliment to his 
countrymen, and acceptable to the Romans, who 
conſidered the Chriſtians as enemies to the - 
Gods of the empire. Amidſt ſuch incitements to 
ſpeak out, ſuch marked taciturnity can only be 
aſcribed to a conſcious 1nabllity, and the power 
of truth. I coufeſs, it gives me ſincere pleaſure 
to obſerve the phlegm and irreſolution of the 
hiſtorian, who, from the ſuggeſtions of policy, 
and an affection for this world, preferred eaſe, 
and the ſunſhine of princely favuur, to the 
dreary and rugged paths, wherein the firſt Chril- 
tians were obliged to tread. Wherefore, I ſay, 
that Joſephus, conſidered in any light, furniſhes 
an irrefragable evidence for the miracles of 
Chriſt. 

The next Jewiſh teſtimony which I ſhall cite, 
is Toldoth Jeſu, or the Book of the Generation of 
Jeſus, which is thought to have been compoſed 


very early by that nation. Voltaire, in his uſual 


lying manner, affirms, that this gives an account 


of 
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of Jeſus very different from that of the Evan- 
geliſts. To ſhew the falſity of this, I refer the 
reader to Wagenſeil's ela ignea Salanæ, wherein 
he will find the writing in queſtion. It allows 
that Jeſus was born at Bethlehem, that he raifed 
a man from the dead, that he healed a leper, that 
he cauſed ſtones to ſwim on Jordan, that he rode 
into Jeruſalem on an Aſs, that pon gave bim 
up, that he was crowned with thorns, that after 
his crucifixion twelve men went through twelve 
kingdoms perſuading men that he roſe again, and 
did perſuade multitudes. 
The next which I ſhall mention is the Jewiſh 
diſputant in Celſus, who acknowledges the 
coming of the Magi, and the wonders of Jeſus, 
which he ſays were learned by him in Egypt, 
Laſtly, in the Talmud, that famous repoſitory of 
their natignal traditions, ſtands the following 
narrative Concerning Jeſus Chriſt : that he found 
a ſtone 1n the temple whereon the ark was wont 
to reſt; that this ſtone had the tetragrammaton 
written upon it; that he wrote the ineffable name 
in parchment, and concealed it in his thigh; that 
by its virtue he reſtored the lame, healed lepers, 
raiſed the dead, and walked on the ſea. (26) 
Tertullian, in his treatiſe againſt the Jews, ſays, 
ye do not deny that he wrought miracles. From 
all this we learn that the early Jews never diſ- 
puted againſt the miraculous facts; they only 
refuſed to draw the fair inference from them. 
Neither have the Pagans omitted to mention 
ſuch facts, as we might expect would fall under 
their cognizance. It is certain that Pontius Pilate 
tranſmitted ſome accounts of Chriſt to Rome; 


for 


(26) Chap. 9. 
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for it was cuſtomary with the Roman governors 
of provinces to apprize their maſters of any ex- 
traordinary incidents. Theſe accounts, or acts as 
they are called, are openly appealed to by the 
firſt Chriſtians in their hiſtories and apologies 
preſented to the ſenate and people, by Juſtin, by 
Tertullian, by Euſebius, by Oroſius. The au- 
thenticity of theſe acts is farther ſtrengthened 
by the conduct of the Heathens, who, to coun- 
teract them, forged falſe acts. Theſe, by the 
order of the perſecuting Maximin, were taught to 
children in the public ſchools, to inſpire the 
riſing generation with a hatred for Chriſtianity. 
(27) But they gained little credit. They betray- 
ed themſelves by errors in chronology, making 
the crucifixion under Pontius Pilate before he 
came to the government at all. It is thus that 
the writings of the unlettered apoſtles, had the 
alſo been mere inventions, would have been 
fraught with geographical, and chronological 
errors, with miſrepreſentations of manners and 
cuſtoms. It is almoſt certain, however, that em- 
belliſhments have been added to theſe acts. That 
the non-compliance of the ſenate prevented the 
arbitrary Tiberius from enrolling Chriſt among 
the Gods, 1s ſuppoſed to be the chief. This is 
expoſed by Mr. Gibbon with great pleaſantry 
and good humour. But the edge of his raillery 
is blunted a good deal, when a man reads Dion 
Caſſius, and finds (28) that this emperor ſuffered 
decrees to be made contrary to his opinion; (29) 
that the ſenate oppoſed him about the funeral of 
Livea; and that while Sejauus was in power, they 
| deſpiſed 


9270 Euſeb. Ec. Hiſt Lib. 1. (23) Lib. 57. (29) Lib. 
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deſpiſed him. The whole matter is canvaſſed by 
the learned Vandale, with temper, and great in- 
genuity, who rejects ſome adventitious circum- 
ſtances, without impairing the foundation upon 
which they were built. I need hardly obſerve 
that all ſuppoſititious ornaments have disfigured 
Chriſtianity. | | 

After Pontius Pilate, there are few perſons ſo 
circumſtanced as to make us think that the 
would be apt to mention the miracles; for the 
actions performed by Chriſt and his Apoſtles, 
were not proper ſubjects for profane hiſtory, 
which concerns itſelf with politics rather than 
religion. It would have been thought very ſin- 
gular, if Dr. Robertſon, in his hiſtory of Charles 
the Vth, had ſtepped out of his way to record 
any wonderful phenomena in the natural world. 
An impartial man will always conſider whether 
a writer's ſubject leads him to the recital of par- 
ticular facts, or whether it would deter him from 


it. The only perſons, then, from whom we have 


reaſon to expect an account of the miracles, are 
thoſe who early oppoſed Chriſtianity in their 
books. Now, thoſe are Celſus, Philoſtratus, 
Hierocles, Porphery, and Julian, all of whom 
without a ſingle exception admit the miracles. 
Celſus ſuppoſes that he did them by magic, which 
he learned in Egypt, whilſt he removed from his 
preſence ſuch as might learn his arts. Philoſ- 
tratus and Hierocles, in ſet treatiſes, allow his won- 
ders, and oppoſe to them thoſe of Apollonius 
Tyaneus. (30) Porphery admits that he was tranſ- 
lated into heaven, (31) and Julian that be n 

the 


(30) Euſeb, dem. Evan. Lib. 3. (31) Cyril adver. 
Julian, Lib. 6. 
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the lame, the blind, and exorciſed Demoniacs. 
Here are the acknowledgments of bitter adver- 
ſaries. Mr. Gibbon knew that it would be too 
groſs an impoſition on bis readers, if he denied- 
that the Pagans admitted the miracles; he there- 
fore allows it, however he endeavours to take off 
its force, by moſt difingenuouſly aſſerting that 
both parties admitted the miracles of each other : 
but I am yet to learn where Jeſus Chriſt or his 
diſciples make ſuch a conceſſion. | 
The only noted Heathen writers of the mira- 
culous age, are Seneca, and Pliny the elder. Dr. 
Watſon thinks it poſſible that the latter of thoſe 
glanced at the miracles, when he calls chriſtianity 
malefica ſuper ſtitio. This epithet ſignifies ur- 
working in the Theodoſian code. Bingham has 
cited paſſages in his antiquities, to ſhew that* the 
primitive Chriſtians were called Magicians. But 
be that as it may, it is clear that no Heathen of 
that day, who preferred his life and property to 
truth, would make honourable mention of the 
miracles. Who would dare to write or ſpeak in 
their favour under Nero, who raiſed a perſecution 
ſo bloody and barbarous againſt the Chriſtian 
name? It 1s certain that any man would have 
gained much favour by writing againſt them. 
The rigid ſilence obſerved by Seneca, by Plu- 
tarch, &c. (when by [peaking out they would 
have pleaſed their reſpective princes,) is a ſtrong 
preſumption that they could not invalidate the 
foundation of the goſpel. All the firſt apologiſts 
ſpeak of the facts as inconteſtably true, as done 
in the preſence of multitudes: to this no confu- 
tation is returned; the ſword is applied to cut the 
knot which they were unable to untie. When I 
ſce Celſus the Greek, and Tripho the Jew arguing 


on 


6 


on preſumptions, T am convinced they bad nothing 
to oppoſe to plain facts. When all religions 
were tolerated but the Chriſtian, when all books 
were preſerved but the Chriſtian, I find that the 
Heathens laboured under the ſame want of evi- 
dence, as an unbeliever does at this day; for they 
go almaſt wholly on the feeming contradictions 
in the Evangeliſts. Therefore, the filence of 
Heathen cotemporaries is ſo far from being an 
argument againſt, that it is an argument in favour 
of the miracles; for if Celſus and the others had 
believed that the filence proceeded from a ge- 
neral incredulity, they muſt have preſſed this 
ſtrongly ; whereas they forbear urging the argu- 
ment from ſilence at all, knowing that this would 
make againſt them. If no darkneſs overſpread 
June at the crucifixion, how eaſy would it have 
een to have convicted the Apoſtles of lying, by 
the teſtimony of a whole province. I have al- 
ways conſidered it as a proof of unreaſonable- 
neſs in Deiſts, when they require that perſons 
continuing Pagans ſhould give ſuch teſtimony as 
would make infidels believers. We confide in 
the hiſtory of Rome, written by Romans; of 
Alexander, written by Greeks ; of Chrift, by 
Chriſtians; and we are much better perſuaded of 
their authenticity, than if they had been written 
by ſtrangers or enemies; as we might then ſuſ⸗ 

pect their integrity or knowledge of the faQs. 
Mr. Gibbon has ſupplied unbelievers with a 
ſubterfuge, when any thing reſpecting Chriſt is 
mentioned by a Pagan. They are to anſwer that 
it may have been credulouſly adopted from the 
Chriſtians. This is what he himſelf has anſwered 
in the caſe of the temples dedicated to our Sa- 
viour, by Severus and Hadrian; for — we 
ave 
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have the teſtimony of the Heathen Lampridius. 
Thus the reader ſees that by a may be the plaineſt 
evidence may be eluded. He will learn, more- 
over, from what has been ſaid above, that it is 
only incidentally and then curſorily that we are 
to expect mention of the circumſtances in the 
goſpel from Heathens handling ſubjeRs of a na- 
ture ſo different. If Tacitus and Suetonius had 
not been writing the life of Nero, we ſhould 
have heard nothing from Heathens about the 
maſſacre of the Chriſtians; and yet ſurely it 
would not have been leſs true on that account. 
It is thus that Macrobius and Dion ſpeak inci- 
dentally of the ſlaughter of the innocents; that 
Suetonius mentions the taxing of the world under 
Auguſtus; Tacitus the erucifixion of Chriſt; and 
Pliny, that the ſacrament was diſpenſed, and that 
Jeſus was the object of praiſe. 

It is a favourite topic with Deiſts to repreſent 
the miraculous age in ſuch a light, as that men 
might think that all nature was then unhinged; that 
the wonders were ſo repeated and aſtoniſhing, that 
they muſt neceſſarily have captivated the attention 
of the univerſe. But this ſtatement is very unfair. 
There was no miracle ſo univerſal as to arreſt the 
faculties of mankind as 1t were in ſpite of them- 
ſelves. The acts of the apoſtles exhibit to us a 
hiſtory of the church for twenty-eight years after 
our Saviour's aſcenſion It 1s here that a man 
ſhould look for the works done by the diſciples. 
He will find from them that there was no oſ- 
tentatious profuſion of miracles in any part; that 
the apoſtles reaſoned out of the prophecies ; con- 
ferred the gift of tongues ; occaſionally healed 
the fick, the lame, the blind, and, in two in- 
ſtances, raiſed the dead. He will find nothing 

| done 
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done which would extort by violence the aſſent, 
or irreſiſtibly weigh down the wills of the incu- 
rious or profligate. 

can well conceive, that, in the infancy of this 
religion, many a ſelf important philoſopher might 
have been in the ſame great city with an Apoſtle, 
without deigning to attend to an illiterate perſon, 
whom he confidered in the ſame light as we 

would do a ſuperſtitious Portugueſe : and men 
had not in theſe days authentic means of being 
informed of facts, without perſonal inquiry, as 
they have now, when ways of univerſal com- 
munication are opened by Journals, news-letters, 
and literary ſocieties. 

I would aſk him who talks of the defe& of 
heathen teſtimony, whether he believes in the 
ſtrange prodigies which preceded the deſtruction 
of Jeruſalem; tor they are recorded by Tacitus, 
as well as by Joſephus. If he rejects them, 
then 1t appears that Pagan teſtimony does not 
gain his aflent, though he makes the want of it 
a plea for unbelief.- Bur ſuppoſing him to ſay, 
that he would yield implicit credit to a miracle 
confirmed by Jews, Pagans, and Chriſtians, 
which is the very higheſt evidence that can be 
given;_ even this has been vouchſafed in that 
ſtupendous one wrought when Julian attempted 
to rebuild the temple at Jeruſalem. Concerning 
this temple, Jeſus Chriſt had predicted that not 
one ſtone ſhould be left upon another, and that 
Jeruſalem ſhould be trodden down by the Gen- 
tiles till their times were fulfilled. The apoſtate 
emperor granted permiſhon to the Jews to rear 
this up a- new; nay he even patronized the work, 
and ſet his friend Alypins over it, which. if com- 

| pleted, 
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pleted, muſt have defeated the prophecy. (32) 
Here is a public intereſting projet; a man of 
figure put at its head; much materials and werk- 
men collected; the Jews fired with religious fer- 
vour; the place in the centre of the empire; the 
time inoſt critical; the religious world ſtanding 
ſuſpended; the credit of Chriſtianity at flake ; 
Paganiſm big with expectation, when the project 
diſappeared. Did the emperor relent ? No. Were 
the agents diſobedient? No. Were the Jews 
lazy? No. Mr. Gibbon himſelf will tell you 
of their contributions, aud of their carrying the 
earth for the undertaking in cloth of purple. 
Was there a foreign invaſion or domeſtic- tu- 
mults? Did the Chriſtians oppoſe force to force? 
None of all theſe. Jews, Pagans, and Chriitians 
coucur Unanimouſly in the account of its being 
demoliſhed by fire burſting from the earth, as 
often as the attempt was renewed. In this the 
Chriſtiaus triumph, and exult in their apologies, 
hiitOrics, ſermons, addreſſed to friends and ene- 
mies ; they relate the event ; call upon eye wit 
neſſes; appeal to the ſtanding marks of the fact; 
and defy the advocates of idolatry to gainfay the 
exactneſs of the relation. No man was better 
acquainted with the Jewiſh learning than Baſ- 
nage, who obſerves, that the Jews never copy 
from the works of Chriſtians, He quotes Rabbi 
Gedaliah, as vouching for this fact, and confeſ- 
fing, that fire melted the tools, and killed a great 
multitude of Jews. (33) Mr. Browne cites the 
authority of another Jew, Zamath David, as at- 
teſting theſe fiery eruptions. But what can be 
more unequivocal and unexceptionable, than the 

teſtimony 


(32) Warburton's Julian. (33) Eſſa y on the Charac. 
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teſtimony of Ammianus Marcellinus, a Pagan, a 
dependant on, and an admirer of Julian. (34) 
He was an acknowledged lover of truth, cotem- 
porary with the fact; when it happened, he was 
reſiding at Antioch, near the ſcene of action; he 
relates it deliherately, not as a report, but as a 
thing notorious ; yet it ſeems as if extorted from 
him, merely to juſtify his character as aa hiſtorian, 
ſeeing that he tells it naked, contrary to his uſual 
cuſtom. The author of the Decline and Fall, 
&c. confeſſes that this is enough to fagger infi- 
delity. I am inclined to believe, that one reaſon 
why God permitted this miracle, was to ſhew the 
obſtinacy of infidels, who, if no ſuch thing had 
happened, would not fail to lay, that they would 
have believed in one ſo circumſtanced. It an- 
ſwered many other ends. (35) It inſpired the 
Chriſtians with courage, at a time when many 
were relapſing into Paganiſm ; and it cut off 
from the enemies of Chriſt all occaſion of glory- 
ing, who would have boaſted that they were de- 
feating his prophecy, when their patron was ac- 
cidentally taken away. Let ſuch as reject this 
miracle talk no more of detect of evidence, as 
it is plain they are relolutely hardened againſt 
conviction. . | 

I ſhall now recapitulate the proofs for the 
miracles of the goſpel, and then cloſe this ſection 
with a dilemma to which D@iſts are reduced. 
They have been proved from analogy, from the 
nature of the common facts, from Chriſt's ground- 
ing his miſſion upon them, from the circum- 
{ances under which they are recorded, from the 
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belief of the writers, from their never having 
been contradicted, from the ' converſion of the 
world to Chriſtianity, from the Apoſtles expa- 
tiating ſo much on the witneſſing of the ſpirit, and 
from the teſtimonies of Heathens and Jews. (36) 
If a man ſays that there never was ſuch a perſon 
as Chriſt, then he contradicts Tacitus, Suetonius, 
Pliny junior, Celfus and Lucian. If he ſays that 
there was ſuch a perſon, and that he impoſed on 


his diſciples, how could this be done? Could he 


impoſe upon them that he aroſe from the dead ; 


that they ſaw his aſcenſion, and had the gift of 


tongnes? If he ſays they agreed to paſs this fable, 
then how can he account for their inventing ſuch 
an one, which if falſe, muſt be confeſſed by all 
to be as unlikely to take as any that can be 
thought on; nay, it was impoſſible to perſuade 
people that they ſaw miracles, if none were 
wrought ? How does it agree with their morals, 
ſtate of life, education, proſpects to be attained, 
their aſcribing every thing to God, their depre- 
ciating narratives of themſelves, their remaining 
ſo ſteady to each other amidſt ſuch temptations 
to diſcover, ſuch impious maſters having ſuch 
pious ſcholars, but above all, with their getting 


the miracles believed? Or, if he ſays that the 


miracles were inſerted afterwards, then the-con- 
nexion of the whole book 1s deſtroyed, for the 
common matters are built upon them. He cannot 
ſay that the inſertions were made immediately 
after, while the actors were {till living, for then 
they might as well have been made at firſt, and 
after a while they could not be made, becauſe 
the books were every where diſperſed. Beſides, 
when the goſpels were written, the goſpel of 
Chriſt had been preached in many places ; if Gon 
the 

(36) Turretin de miraculis. 
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the miracles had been firſt ſpoken of in the writ- - 
ten goſpels, the people muſt have found this to be 
a new ſyſtem, fraught with falſehoods; therefore, 
on the ſcheme of infidelity, the people hazarde d 
their all for what they knew was falſe, and be- 
lieved without having any = for belief. 


SECT. XII. 


(1) We never ſhould have had the chimera or 
pegaſus, if the lion and horſe had no exiſtence. 
Falſe miracles are the expected, and almoſt neceſ- 
ſary reſult of true. But as when two witneſſes 
ſwear one thing, and two other witneſſes ſwear the 
contrary, a wiſe judge would not equally reject 
them all, but weigh circumſtances; in like manner 
an impartial man will act in the caſe of miracles. 
Previous to examination, a perſon can only infer 
this from claims ſo univerſally made, that mira- 
cles have always been conſidered as ſufficient 
proofs of the divinity of a religion. 

If we inſtitute a compariſon between the evi- 
dence for ſcripture miracles and for thoſe of an 
other book, hardly a ſhadow of fimilitude will 
be found to ſubſiſt. It will be allowed by all 
ſuch as admit the being and providence of God, 
that the laws of nature depend wholly upon him. 
As he is not liable to caprice, a miracle, conſi- 
dered abſtractedly, is exceedingly improbable, un- 
leſs it can be ſhewn to have a ſubſerviency to 
the ſchemes of wiſdom and goodneſs. Now, 
who that read the Heathen ſtory ever pretended 
that its miracles were directed to the accompliſh- 


ment 
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ment of any dignified end ? Are not the wonders 
aſcribed to the Heathen Gods mere arbitrary 
acts of unmeaning power, without plan and 
without beneficence ? They are therefore deſtitute 
of that internal evidence ariſing from unity of 
deſign. Neither can it be pretended, that any of 
the Heathen religions ever attempted to eſtabliſh 
themſelves at firſt on open miracles. Ihis is the 
excluſive privilege of the Jewiſh and Chriſtian 
revelations. They make mention, it is true, of 
miracles ; but when? After parties were formed, 
had power 1n their hands, and veneration from 
the multitude. It is this which altogether diſeri- 
minates the caſes. Men would not contradict 
what was delivered by authority. Few will be 
induced to riſk their eaſe from a love of truth ; 
and there could be no other motive for contra- 
dicting them, as they neither affected any man in 
his family or fortune. On the report of a miracle, 
we may ſuppoſe that a Pagan would argue thus 
with himſelf: Though I am convinced of the 
falſehood of this, yet why ſhould I not acquieſce ? 
The rulers may find it neceſſary; and would it 
not be abſurd in me to oppoſe it to my diſquiet; 
3 as my conduct 1s not to be influenced 

y this miracle. (2) But the miracles of Jeſus, 
whoſe end was not to countenance but to deſtroy 


eſtabliſhed doctrines, could not be affented to 


without inconvenience, and therefore not with- 
out ſerious conviction : They were previous to 
the belief of Chriſtianity ; they gave riſe to that 
belief; and therefore no argument can be offered 
againſt them from prejudice of education : every 
witneſs was a convert, and every believer bad 

. | been 


(2) Douglaſs on Miracles. 
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been once an enemy. In the caſe of the Heathen 
miracles, no one could ſtop their publication 
without fear; no one could publiſh thoſe of the 
Apoſtles but with fear. By oppoling the former, 
a man incurred the hatred of the civil powers; 
but in' the latter caſe the magiſtrate made a ſevere 
inquifition. By expoſing the one, a degree of 
odium was procured; by expoſing the other, 
praiſe and rewards. 

Again, Heathen miracles ſtand altogether and 
unconnected. The facts of the hiſtories wh n 
they are found do not depend on, or preſuppoſe 
them at all. They might therefore be invented 
afterwards, Neither are they ſet down in books 
publiſhed during that age, and reported to be 
done before enemies, which however ſhould be 
the caſe, to make them at all parallel with thoſe of 
the Apoſtles. They depend generally on the 
credit of the aruſpices and augurs, who might ſay 
what they pleaſed. Sometimes, indeed, in the 
heat of a battle, when no perſon had time to ex- 
amine, a God was ſaid to have been ſeen fight- 
ing againſt the foe. 

There is another eſſential difference fubſiſting 
between the miracles of profane hiſtory, and 
thoſe of the ſcripture. It is this, that they who 
record the miracles of profane hiſtory, do not ap- 
pear to believe them, Livy introduces them with 
a fertur, memarant, fama eff. In the introduction 
of his hiſtory, be ſhews that he paid no implicit 
credit to the wonders which he now and then re- 
lates. Speaking of them, he ſays, this indulgence 
is due to antiquity. (3) In another place, in pro- 
portion to the fimplicity of the people, prodigies 

were 


(3) Lib. 24. 
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were ſpread abroad. (4) Val. Maximus, after re- 
lating many, ſays, he knows on what doubtful 
ground they ſtand. (5) Quintus Curtius ſays of 
them, © I tranſcribe more than I believe ;” and I 
recolle& that Herodotus ſays ſomewhere, I am 
bound to ſay what has been ſaid already, but not 
to beheve. | | 

Many of the Heathen miracles were reputed 
ſuch, merely from 1gnorance, being only natural 
effeAs, as ſhowers of blood, of ſtones, &c. 
When Agis went to invade Elis, ſacred to the 
Gods, he was diverted from his purpoſe by an 
earthquake, which was no miracle. (6) All of 
them will be found-to fall under one or other of 
the following characters: either they were not 
Publiſhed to the world till long after the time 
when they are ſaid to be performed, or they 
were not publiſhed in places where it is pretended 
the facts were wrought, but at a diſtance from 
the ſcene of action; or they were ſuffered to paſs 
without due examination, as coinciding with the 
opinions and prejudices of thoſe before whom 
they were reported; or they were ſupported by 
ſuch only as could detect the fraud. Theſe ob- 
ſervations bear equally againſt ſuch Chriſtians as 
have, to the inconceivable prejudice of religion, 
forged the broad ſeal of Heaven, to confirm un- 
written ways of worſhip. Mr. Hume, when 
writing bis Hiſtory of England, might therefore 
Have ſpared himſelf the trouble of ſeduloufly 
picking out the tales of legends, and inſerting 
them, in ſtudied phraſe, to wound Chriſtianity. 
Comparing thoſe 1ll-vouched fables with the well 
atteſted 


(4) Lib. 1. (5) Lib. 9. (6) Douglaſs on Mir. 
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atteſted actions of Jeſus, is the ſame thing as if 
a man contraſted the ludicrous little pamphlet 
of Baron Munchauſens adventures with Byron's 
narrative. 

After the times of the Apoſtles, there is per- 
haps no miracle ſo circumſtanced as to demand 
our aſſent, except one, which has been taken no- 
tice of already. As on the day when the Jews 
firſt eat of the corn of Canaan, the manna ceaſed, 
ſo as ſoon as the church could ſuſtain itſelf with- 
out miracles, they were withdrawn. Now that 
all the learning and great part of the power of 
the world are in favour of the goſpel, God 
leaves its propagation to human means, and will 
ecrtainly exact an account from thoſe who might 
have promoted it, and did not. Kings ſet their 
great ſeals to the patent of a corporation at firſt; 
and if the ſeveral ſucceſſions of men ſhould whim- 
ſically demand a repetition of that act, no prince 
of dignity would comply. 

Before we leave this ſubjeR, it may be proper 
to examine a Pagan, miracle, which Hume has 
advanced with great parade, as being the ſtrong- 
eſt he could find for his purpoſe : I mean that 
ſaid to be performed by Veſpaſian, on two men 
at Alexandria, the one lame, aud the other blind. 
This ſtory is related, not vouched for, by Taci- 
tus, Suetonius, and Dion Caſſius, all of whom 
vary from each other in their accounts of it. No 
one of them profeſſes that be ſaw the miracle, or 
that he believed 1n it; on the contrary, the firſt 
mentioned of theſe hiſtorians ſays, that the em- 
peror was moved to do 1t by the tongues of his 
flatterers; after which declaration, it is pretty 
certain that he did not believe; and the ſecond 

affirms, 


«: 


affirms, that it was after Veſpaſian had gone into 
the temple of Serapis, and made the God his 
friend, propruttate mulium Deo; that two men, 
warned by this God in dreams, came to him ap- 
plying for relief. I have no doubt but that the 
prince had two perſons brought before him ; for 
many who were preſent continued to affirm this, 
in the days of Tacitus, when they had no reward 
to expect from a he. If I heſitated to believe 
this, I ſhould be found to reaſon as fooliſhly as 
Deiſts; yet there is no cauſe why we ſhould ima- 
gine that the men were actually lame or blind. A 
conſideration of the caſe will lead us to conclude, 
that they were not. From the adulation of Jo- 
ſephus, and the favourable reception which it 
met with in the emperor; from the number of 
prodigies and dreams recorded by (7) Dion 
Caſſius, it is certain that Veſpaſian affected po- 
pular arts of aggrandizement, which the mean- 
neſs of his extraction rendered in ſome degree 
neceſſary. It is very probable that this was the 
end of the miracles in queſtion, from the pur- 
poſes which they ſerved, according to thoſe three 
. hiſtorians. One ſays he acquired majeſty and 
authority by them; another, that the Gods ma- 
nifeſted to him their good will; and Dion ſays, 
that the Opinion of his being a favourite of 
Heaven made him very famous. The reader ſees 
now that they were to ſerve a political uſe, and 
| that no doctrine was attempted to be proved by 
them. He will be of opinion, that this meaſure 
was concerted with the prieſts, when Veſpaſian 
viſited the temple; and he will recollect, that the 
courtiers, who afterwards gave teſtimony to this 

TT matter, 


(7) Lib. 66. 
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matter, could not be aſſured, that the patients 
were actually afflicted with theſe maladies, as 
being ſtrangers juſt arrived at the place. They 
muſt have depended on the aſſertions of the 
prieſts. The whole affair was plainly a collu- 
ſion, and is characteriſtie of the refined flattery of 
the Egyptians, courting imperial greatneſs. (8) 
But what emperor was flattered in the miracles of 
Chriſt ? What eminent perſons found themſelves 
intereſted to ſupport, by their authority, the cre- 
dit of bis works? Yet, who dared at that time to 
call in queſtion the credit of Veſpatian ? A man 
muſt ſee with a glance, that theſe caſes are not at 
all parallel and yet this was the moſt plauſible; 
which Heathen antiquity, when ranſacked, could 
furniſh. 

I need bardly mention the miracles at Abbe 
Paris's tomb, which, as is well known, were 
falſified on a critical examination, and the Janſe- 


niſts found to be at the bottom. 'The Janſeniſts 


formed, at that time, a very powerful party in 
France, and it was cardinal Noailles, commiſſary 
who took the depoſitions of the perſons ſaid to 
be cured. The cardinal was archbiſhop of Paris, 
and head of the faction. The influence of ſuch 
diſtinguiſhed perſons, who were actuated as much 
by a hatred to the Jeſuits, and the bull Unige- 
nitus, as by any other conſideration, gained a 
temporary credit to the works. At length, ſome 
of the deponents came to die, who confeſſed that 
they had been ſet on to feign ſickneſs ; whilſt 
others, ſaid to be healed, were found to remain 


as ill as ever. Many thouſands attended the 


tomb; and Montgeron, an indefatigable and 
zealous 


(8) Campbell on Mir. 
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zealous advocate for the miracles, could only 
find vouchers for nine cures. Even they ac- 
knowledged that they had ſtaid at the tomb whole 
days and nights; that they had taken medicines 
before and after their coming ; ſo that it is not 
unlikely that they would have been cured equally 
Dr Douglaſs enters into an inductiou 
of particulars, and ſhews that the diſorders of the 
niue were curable by art. What reſemblance is 
there between theſe accounts and the accounts 
of our Saviour's miracles, which were inſtanta- 
neous, over all manner of diſeaſes, and over the 
elements? The archbiſhop of Sens, in his paſto- 
ral inſtructions at that time, laid open the fal- 
lacy of theſe pretended works ; and yet Mr. 
Hume ſays coolly, they never were, or could be 
contradicted. The king of France quaſhed them 
by an edict, and by ordering a wall to be built 
around the tomb ; but on the ſuppoſition that the 
hand of God was in the matter, it is ridiculous 
to think, that any earthly power could avail to 
their ſuppreſſion. 
racks and death, in ten thouſand terrific forms, op- 
poſed themſelves, with giant fury, to the progreſs 
of Chriſtianity, though in vain. The Roman 
empire, becauſe ſhe had conquered the world, 
fondly imagined ſhe could vanquiſh Jeſus Chriſt ; 
but when God had tried, and eſtabliſhed the faith 
of his church, and ſhewn that it was not extended 
by human means, he rent her idolatrous dominion 
to its baſe, and the croſs triumphed over her 


at hone. 


eagles. 


It will be 


found, from what has been ſaid, that 
the miracles of ſcripture and profane biſtory reſt 
upon very different evidence; and that they are 
much more eaſily diſtinguiſhable from each 
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other, than genuine coin is from counterfeit. It 
is no ordinary preſumption in favour of the for- 
mer, that they have certain charaReriſtic marks, 
which peculiarize them; for impoſtors are ob- 
liged to uſe like arts. (9) But where are the Hea- 
thens or Chriſtians, who, like jeſus and his 
Apoſtles, appealed to God; did their miracles in 
his name; were poor, and had no powerful pa- 
trons; did them publicly; related the time, occa- 
hon, place, circumſtauces, perſons, bye- ſtauders; 
appealed to living monuments ot the exerciſe of 
miraculous power, (10) as Quadratus the Athe- 
nian did, in his apology to Hadrian? W ho, like 
the Apoſtles, avowed that they did their works 
before enemies; in a learned age; in a civilized 
country; unaccompanied by oſtentation; wrought 
for no worldly advantage; but inſtead thereof, 
provoking the fury of prieſts and magiſtrates ? 
Who, like them, profeſſed to work miracles of a 
permanent nature, which might be. reviewed and 
re-examined; which bad nothing fantaitical ; 
which were foretold and acknowledged by ad- 
verſaries? When, therefore, an ignorant infidel 
tells us, with a ſneer, that there are miracles in 
Livy and the Golden Legend, as well as in the 
New Teſtament, we know what account to make 
of this idle babble. | | 
Me have ſeen now, that neither Pagan oracles 
or miracles afford the ſmalleſt preſumption tor 
ſupernatural interference. 'I he holy 1criptures 
afiord no ground for ſuch a ſurmile, though from 
want of conſideration, ſome have believed other- 
wiſe, in the caſe of Moſes and the magicians. 
But if the former of thoſe had done no We 

works 


(9) Jortin's Remarks, &c. (10) Euſeb. Ec. Hiſt. Lib. 4. 
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works than the latter, I am poſitive that few 
would deem them to be certain miraculous ef- 
fects, but rather effects of art. I have no doubt, 
but that the magicians themſelves conſidered their 
own performances in that light ; for when they 
were unable to imitate the miracle of the lice, 
they cried out, his is the finger of Gol; as much 
as to ſay, this has not been etfected by the finger 
or ſleight of man, but by the author of nature. 
Such an exclamation would be prepoſterous, if 
all confidered him as concerned equally in the 
foregoing. Therefore the conteſt between the 
magicians and Moſes, was not a trial of {kill and 
power between their divinities, as many have 
ſuppoſed. The queſtion was, whether Moſes had 
done his wonders by the power of magic or. na- 
ture, or whether they were proofs that he was 
commiſhoned by Jehovah. With this view, 
Pharaoh ſent for men, who had received a ſimilar 
education. Their partial imitation of the three 
firſt miracles, was not above the reach of art. 
The wiſdom of the Egyptians was proverbial. 
They always excelled in feats of dexterity ; and 
that they had carried chymical knowledge to a 
great height even then, is plain, from Moſes 
being able to ſtamp the golden calf to powder. 
After weighing theſe circumſtances, their per- 
formances are, by no means, wonderful. Such as 
know any thing of antiquity, will allow, that 
the charming of ſerpents, was a practice of old 
time, common in Africa. Even at this day, per- 
ſons are ſeen in the ſtreets of Cairo, with ſerpents 
crawling upon their members. This being pre- 
miſed, it is eaſy to ſee, that a ſerpent might be 
ſpeedily ſubſtituted for a rod; their long flowing 
garments would befriend the decent ; and L. 

whole 
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whole was done before perſons prejudiced in their 
favour, who would not be ſcrupulouſly prying. 
We have ſeen, at leaſt, as extraordinary feats in 
our own day. It was by Moſes's rod eating up 


theirs, that his caſe is chiefly diſcriminated from 


that of the magicians a thing; evidently inimita- 
ble by human device. Their next attempt to 
turn water into blood, is very eaſily explained. 
All the waters in Egypt had been previouſly con- 
verted into blood by Moſes; inſomuch, that we 
are told how the Egyptians were obliged to dig 
pits by the river. Though this be plainly al- 
ſerted in the Bible, yet Voltaire wonders where 
the magicians could procure water. It mutt, 
therefore, have been on the relatively ſmall por- 
tions of water in the pns, that the magicians prac- 
tiſed; and how eaſy is it to make a colourleſs 
fluid become coloured? In the caſe of the frogs 
alſo, it was not till after the land had been filled 
with them, that they attempted an imitation. 
This reaſon is ſtrengthened exceedingly, by con- 
ſidering the fourth miracle, which they could 
not mimic. It appears, from the text, that in this 
caſe, there was no previous notice given of what 
was intended to be done, ſo that the magicians 
had not time to contrive an expedient, and 
therefore failed. It is no argument againſt our 
poſition, that the magicians are ſaid to do o; 
they did fo only in ſome general way, which is 
called enchantments. (11) Men ſpeak after this 


manner every day; we ſay a juggler eats fire, 


ſwallows a knite, though we do not believe that 
he does ſo in reality. It is certain that Moſes 
did not intend that theſe words ſhould be taken 
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in their full latitude, becauſe, when all the waters 
in Egypt were turned into ſome red ſubſtance, 
the magicians are ſaid to do jo, which, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, is impoſſible. Joſephus and Philo 
take the miracles of the magicians for illuſions; 
they would not allow to finite intelligences the 


power of creation. None of the prophets con- 
.traſt their works with any among the Heathen, 


but appeal to them, as being abſolutely deciſive 
and excluſive proots. Chriſt would have him- 
ſelf believed on for the work's ſake, and deſires 
them to tell John of the miracles. Speaking of 
the falſe Chriſts, he ſays they will give, or under- 
take to ſhew ſigns, not that they will work mira- 
cles; ſo it happened. One of them undertook 
to divide Jordan ; another to make the walls of 
Jeruſalem fall down. On not fulfilling their pro- 
miles, they were deſerted. In the 13th chap. of 
Deuteronomy, Moſes does not refer to miracles, 
but to the foretelling of ſigns; or portents ſuch 
as eclipſes, &c. which might be foreknown by 
natural meaus. The man of fin was to come 
with lying wonders, 1. e. with no true miracles. 

There is not a paflage in ſcripture, which, if 
duly examined, will ſupport the notion of any 
miraculous agency, in evil ſpirits. Now, ſeeing 
that we know nothing of the nature and opera- 
tions of thoſe accurſed angels, but as we are in- 


ſtructed by holy writ, what can be more irra- 


tional, than impiouſly to overleap the bounds 


| preſcribed; to afſert, without any evidence, that 


they may bave wrought miracles; and ſo commus- 
nicate to them theſe diſtinctive characters, which 
the Deity ſeems to have preſerved to bimſelf. 
The impropriety of ſuch a conduct, appeared 
very glaring to Mr. Farmer. He ſcruples = to 

ay, 
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ſay, that ĩt differs in nothing from blaſphemyagainſt 
the Holy Ghoſt, except that there is no malice 
meant to Chriſt in the aſſeveration. When Elijah 
contended with the prieſts of Baal, he never inſi- 
nuated that an examination of the doctrines 
ſhould precede our aſſent to the divinity of mira- 
cles. His demand was, that the God who an- 
ſwered by fire, ſhould be obeyed, without any re- 

rd to the doctrines. In phyſics, it is unphilo- 
ſophical to aſcribe qualities to bodies, which we 
never knew them to poſſeſs. The ſame rule 
ſhould be obſerved in theology, which would 
reſtore the reins of nature to its author. How- 
ever true this obſervation may be, yet I do not 
expect that divines will generally acquieſce in 
it. The following obſervation, taken from Eraſ- 
mus, may ſtill be applied to many: (12), Am- 
plectuntur medici, non aſpernuntur jureconfultt, re- 
cipiunt philoſophi, fi guid ad illorum profeſſionem in- 

aurandum conducit, ſoli theologi pertmaciter recla- 
mamus, et ipſis noſtris invidemus bonis. 


SECT. XIII. 


I T has been ſhewn already, that the conver- 
fion of ſo many to the Chriſtian religion would be 
a thing unaccountable, without miracles. When 
we conſider the paſſions of the human mind, it 
would be equally unaccountable, if all men had 
been converted by them. Preciſely what we 
ſhould expect from the nature of man, happened 
on the working of theſe miracles. Many were 
reformed, but the pong number, preferring pre- 

ſent 
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ſent gratifications, and ſhrinking from the ſtorms 
of perſecution, ſheltered themſelves under the 
protection of the civil powers, and were blinded 
againſt conviction. | : 
Moreover, Jews and Gentiles had each their 
peculiar prejudices againſt the goſpel. The 
Jews of that generation were exceſſively wicked. 
Joſephus is of opinion that God would have 
deſtroyed them by an earthquake, or by fire, if 
Titus bad not demohſhed their place. (1) Dr. 
Whitby has made it appear, that there was no 
law of the two tables, which they had not vio-. 
lated by their gloſſes. Rapine and ſedition ſtalked 
triumphant through the land. Rumour and tra- 
ditions deformed the majeſty of their religion, 
and nouriſhed opinions quite repugnant to the 
written law. From this {ſpirit of deluſion, the 
looked for a Meſſiah, who ſhould go forth to 
conquer, and who, like the imperial robbers of ' 
the earth, would found his throne in blood. In- 
fatuated men! as if his ways were as their ways, 
and as if the omniſcient God reaſoned like feeble 
mortals! Hence it was, that Irypho the Jew 
declared, that Jeſus could not be the Meſſiah, as 
he did not reſtore the kingdom to Iſrael. They 
were perſuaded that no one would know whence 
he was to come ; that he was to drag captive 
monarchs at his chariot wheels ; that he was to 
abide for ever. Thus, without waiting reſignedly 
to know what ſort of kingdom it would pleaſe 
God to erect by his Son, they erected the creature 
of their imaginations into one ſuited to an over- 
weening fancy. It was 10 correct theſe high and 
viſionary whimſies, that John the Baptiſt became 


the 


(1) Neceſſity of the Chriſt. Rev. 
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the forerunner of Jeſus Chriſt. The lowly ap- 
pearance of our Redeemer became a fone of ſtum- 
bling to perſons befotted with ſuch prejudices. 
Many who entertained fond hopes gave him up 
abſolutely, on ſeeing his humiliation at his cruci- 
fixion. Not only his perſon, but his doarines 
alſo, militated againſt the favourite maxims of 
the Jewiſh multitude. He paid no deference to 
the deciſions of their Rabbies. He required purity 
of heart, they wiſhed to think, that waſhing the 
body would ſuffice; he called them to ſufferings 
and perſecution, inſtead of ſubduing their ene- 
mies: he prohibited polygamy, reproved the 
pride and hypocriſy of their Scribes and Phari- 
ſees, when it was proverbial among them, that if 
Heaven was reſerved for two men only, one of 
them would be a Scribe, and the other a Phariſee. 
They looked upon the nations as fpittle ; but be 
gave no excluſive diſtinctions to the ſeed of 
Abraham. 

As to the rulers, they hated him from the be- 
ginning ; ſome, fearing for their authority with 
the people ; ſome, becauſe he was a man of no 
worldly ambition; becauſe his peculiar bleſſings 
were to the poor and the meek; becauſe he ex- 
borted men to pray and give alms i in ſecret, and 
becauſe he openly neglected : their traditions. It 
is eaſy to ſee how oppolite ſuch teaching was to 
the wiſhes of an haughty and vindictive Sanhe- 
drim, who were perſuaded, moreover, from his 
reproaches, that he would have conferred no au- 
thority on them, and that if his miſſion were ac- 
knowledged, they muſt have been torn in pieces 
by the populace, for their inhuman treatment of 
the Son of God. Heated thus by various conflict- 
ing paſſions, there was no deſcription of men in 
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the land, capable of conſidering the evidences of 
his miſhon with honeſt attention. The ſame ge- 
neration of Iſraelites, which held out againſt 
Chriſt, held out alſo againſt the whole Roman 
power ; an equally frantic and more unaccount- 
able deed. 

Bating the dangers of life and property, Hea- 
thens of all deſcriptions had alſo their peculiar 
prejudices againſt the goſpel. It irritated the 
Roman emperors beyond the power of ſuffer- 
ance, to hear, that a religion was ſpreading 
through the empire, which forbade men, either 
to otter 1dolatrous ſacrifices for their ſafety, to 
ſwear by their genius, or to be preſent at the 
ſports with which they gratified the people. The 
Chriſtian religion was not like other religious in- 
novations, which conſiſted only in the 1ntroduc- 
tion of ſome new ceremonies, without moleſting 
ancient uſages. It required an utter abolition 
of them all. But as the religions of Paganiſm 
were ſubſervient to politics, and therefore inter- 


woven with the civil government of the empire, 


a change in one neceſſarily affected the other, to 
the chagrin of ſuch as had modelled the conſtitu- 
tion to their own wiſhes, When they looked 
for an apotheoſis after death, Chriſtianity taught, 
that inſtead of becoming Gods, they might be 
conſigned to perdition. From theſe circum- 
ſtances, their minds became rankled againſt the 


| followers of Jeſus. 


With regard to the great men of that time, it 
appears that they knew but little of any particu- 
lar religion; juſt like the great men of our own 
tunes, who are addicted wholly to politics, or 
their pleaſures. It is certain, that they did not 
underſtand Chriſtianity; for when they ſpeak of 


it, 
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it, they miſrepreſent it. I would appeal to a 
Deiſt, whether it be likely that a Heathen, call- 
ing the religion, taught by Jeſus, exitiabilis ſuper- 
flatio, knew any thing of its ſpirit. When Mr. 
Gibbon ſpeaks of perſons rejecting it immediately 
after its riſe, he would wiſh that we ſhould think 
they had examined; but facts evince the contrary. 
Indeed every candid reader of his works muſt 
oblerve, that he ſtudiouſly ſelects terms, which 
convey ungenerous inſinuations of this nature. 
It is not difficult to aſſign reaſons, why the rich 
and powerful would be inclined to refuſe a pa- 
tient hearing to the doctrines of Chriſt. It would 
prejudice them at firſt, that a number of illiterate 
perſons had commenced their teachers, which 
prejudice would be increaſed mightily, when they 
would hear that the perſons were Jews, a peo- 
ple whom they bated for rejecting the principle 
of intercommunity, and whom, from their own 
defect of attention, they conſidered as credulous 
above meaſure. Credat Judeus had paſſed into a 
proverb. It is eaſy to ſee, that this diſtaſte was 
not likely to be done away, in ſuch, as in the 
pride of their hearts, condeſcended to bear the 
evangelical dogmas. The whole ſcheme of 
Chriſtianity was diametrically oppoſite to re- 
ceived maxims, and to Pagan ideas of magnifi- 
cence. The breaſts of men, intoxicated with 
Roman notions of grandeur and conqueſt, were 
hardly ſuſceptible of reliſhing the pure and gen- 
tle virtues of the Goſpel of peace. When the 
Apoſtles or their followers preached in towns, and 
declared, that, as a preliminary, men muſt leave 
off whoredom, drunkenneſs, &c. is it not evi- 
dent, that many, abandoned to their paſſions, 
would withdraw, and ever aſter, obſtinately re- 
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fuſe to hear any thing of that matter? It is an 
allowed of maxim, that it is harder to gain a 
victory over mens pleaſures and prejudices, than 
over their perſons. Hume has ſaid of the aca- 
demie philoſophy, (2) that by flattering no ifre- 
gular paſſion, it gains few partizans; by oppoſing 
{o many vices and follies, it raiſes to itſelf abun- 
dance of enemies: a remark, which applies, with 
tenfold force, to the Chriſtian religion, He muſt 
be little acquainted with mankind, who has not 
obſerved how reſolutely many ſet themſelves 
againſt believing, and with what impatience they 
hear of theſe things which croſs their wiſhes, 
though in matters of little moment: but where 
life, family, fortune, reputation, pleaſure, were 
concerned, no degree of teſtimony would prevail 
with ſome. Preſent convenience has a wonderful 
influence on all men. How many are there who 
believe in the torments of the damned, and yet 
live on in ſin? How many ſquander away their 
eſtates, knowing that beggary and a priſon will 
be the certain conſequences of ſuch a conduct? 
Is not this ſaying of Horace applicable to im- 
menſe multitudes, Video meliora probog. deteriora 
ſeguor? When the incentives are abſtracted, it is 
eaſy for a Deiſt to fit in his cloſet, and think that 
he would have adted ſo and ſo in certain circum- 
ſtances. - „„ A. 
| There was no deſcription of men more in- 
cenſed againſt the teachers of the goſpel, than the 
Philoſophers. We learn from Lucian and others, 
how tenacious they were of their reſpective te- 
nets. How galling then muſt it have been to 
find fimple men requiring thoſe to become ſcho- 
valine ol hh er wats © Mo gong bee link 


(2) Eſſay 5. vol. 3. 
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lars, who had hitherto been the teachers of man- 
kind, and to have their wiſdom, the fruit of long 
labour and travel, deemed nonſenſe? It was in- 
tolerable to ſee perſons of no learning vilifying 
the ſubtleties from which they derived their con- 
ſequence, and reclaiming a world which they had 
inſtructed, without effect. It is a well known 
foible in human nature, that it often grows more 
obſtinate by defeat, and reſolves ſtubbornly to 
allow no merit to the prevailing adverſary, In 
this controverſy, they muſt have been backed 
by an intereſted multitude. (3) When any reli- 
gion is the eſtabliſhed one in a country, there 
are many engaged by the ſtrongeſt worldly mo- 
tives to ſupport it. This obſervation holds par- 
ticularly of Heathen religions, upon which the 
ſubſiſtence of immenſe numbers depended, as ſa- 
crificers, prieſts, augurs, aruſpices, ſhrine-makers, 
painters, ſtatuaries, &c. 
| believe it will be readily admitted, that ido- 

latrous worſhip correſponded better to the ſenti- 
ments and paſſions of the vulgar, than the Chriſ- 
tian which came out among them ſimple and un- 
adorned, requiring the moſt unſullied purity 
from its votaries. But heathemſm had great 
powers to attract the people; myſterious rites, 
hidden doctrines, gorgeous ceremonies, kings and 
philoſophers. It called not its votaries ſo much 
to holineſs and reformation of heart, as to ſports 

and proceſſions. On theſe occafions, the circus 
rang with the cries, of the inflamed rabble, de- 
manding that the Chriſtians ſhould be thrown to 
the lions, They were delighted with Creſcens the 
Cynic, for his buffooneries upon the perſecuted, 


and 


{3) Blackall's 4 Sermons at B. L. 
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| and aſſiſted at the martyrdom of Polycarp, with 
diabolic rage. The gravity of Chriſtiamty dif. 
pleaſed them. They were alſo attached to old 
A cuſtoms. How obſtinately, at the reformation, did 
5 ſome perſons of all ranks remain wedded to what 
v I am ſure a Deiſt would call ſenſeleſs ſuper. 
l | ſitition? 
| 


Theſe conſiderations account throughly ſor 
perſons hardening themſelves againſt conviction. 
Hearing unbelievers on this ſubject, you would 
ſuppoſe all men to be what it is certain they are 
not, 1. e. lovers of truth, and always ready to 
agree in what is reaſonable, at the expence of 
whatever they hold moſt dear. When they 
would palliate vices, there 1s a great deal aſcribed 
to impetuous paſſions; but in this caſe, where all 


4 the affections were engaged, they take it for grant- 
[ ed that they muſt have been inoperative againſt 
truth, : | 


SECT, W. 


HAVING now handled the argument from 
miracles, I ſhall paſs on to another, which ariſes 
from the life and manners of the doer of theſe 
works. The character of Jeſus Chriſt, muſt, in 
my opinion, be very perplexing to a Deiſt pre- 
tending to reflection. What can be more aſto- 
niſhing, than that he, if not the Meſſiah indeed, 
ſhould conceive a ſcheme ſuch as that which he 
adopted, ſo directly the reverſe of what his 
countrymen cheriſhed? Deſigning men ever lay 


be their 
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their doctrines in the prejudices of the people. 
All the mock Meſhahs flattered them with 
the hopes of temporal deliverance ; but Chriſt 
endeavoured to root prejudices out of their 
minds. They expected a conqueror, he denied 
that he was one ; they loved traditions, he re- 
jected them; he ſpared neither Phariſees, Saddu- 
cees or people; he interpreted the ſcriptures in a 
manner different from that received among them, 
and in a way more agreeable to common ſenſe. 
He practiſed no ridiculous auſterities, which gain 
ſo much upon the vulgar; at twelve the ſame 
dignity appears in him, as at thirty; and, what is 
unparalleled, he knew his office and deſtination 
at that tender age; yet he never received the lec 
tures of rabbies or philoſophers. Now v nen 
we hear à child ſpeak ſomething quite above his 
years, we conclude that he muſt have received 
it from a maſter ; yet there was no one upon 
earth from whom our Saviour could imbibe the 
doctrines which he delivered. It is very ſtrange 
to hear him teaching with the authority of a Law- 
giver, without power in his hands, and eſtabliſh- 
ing his commands with ſuch ſanctions, as are 
fitteſt to work upon the heart of man. He 
ſpeaks with ſurpriſing aſſurance of the fate of 
bis religion, telling his diſciples that they would 
be brought before kings and governors for his 
fake; that they would be ſcourged, crucifed, 
and perſecuted from city to city; that his goſpel 
ſhould be preached unto all nations. It was juſt 
after his diſciples had acknowledged his preten- 
ſions, that he told them he muſt die a ſhameful 
death. Let an unbeliever lay his hand on his 
heart, and aſk himſelf whether an impoſtor would 
damp the ardour of his followers in this manner? 


It 
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(1) It is obſervable that where natural religion 
left any thing deſective, his revelation juſt ſup- 
plies that, but never gratifies one queſtion of 
mere curioſity, which, however, would have 
pleaſed the vulgar mightily. Neither did he give 
into the then prevailing paſhon for ritual obſer- 
vances; he makes almoſt the whole of his wor- 
ſhip to conſiſt in a ſpiritual temper, and inſtituted 
1 only two ſimple ceremonies, viz. Baptiſm and 
1 the Supper of the Lord. (2) There is in his 

ph teaching ſuch a mixture of dignity and conde- 
: ſcenſion, that illiterate men, like the Evangeliſts, 
1 could never have conceived it, without an origi- 

| nal to copy after. (3) Take any human inven- 
| tion, for inſtance, Xenophon's Memorables, and 
compare it with Chriſt's mode of inſtruction. 
What is he then, when the greateſt light of Pa- 
Þ ganiſm thus ſhrinks before him? Socrates argues 
for and againſt; ſeems rather ſtudious of perplex- 
ing others, than of opening truths; uſes ridicule 
and ſatire; uſes ſeveral ſophiſms which cannot 
ſtand the teſt; falls in with the errors of Poly- 
theiſm. (4) It is mentioned as a great thing, 
that be and Xenocrates reformed, each a man, 
viz. Phœdon and Polemon. Chriit's images and 
alluſions are to be found in nature, therefore ever 
natural ; whereas Socrates alludes to the leſs 
known manners and arts of Athens. The refe- 
rences of the former to a way, to a vine, to corn, 
to ſheep, and to ſuch circumſtances as a preſent 
view ſuggeſted, are far more eloquent, when ap- 
plied to the common people, than the artificial 
rules of method. He never affects to ſay ſmart 


things 


(1) Seed's Sermons. (2) Prieſtley's Inſtit. vol. 2+ 
(3) Law's Theory, &c. (4) Origen ag. Celſus. 
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things, like the Sophiſts, though he never appears 
to more advantage than upon difficult queſtions, 
and trying fituations. The Philoſophers deſpiſed 
the vulgar, filling their diſcourſes with ſpeculations 
for the rich and great; whereas the poor had pe- 
culiar attention from him, (5) Pythagoras bs. 
gan with impoſing a filence of five years upon 
his diſciples, teaching them, in the mean time, 
from behind a curtain, that they might not ſee 
his perſon ; but whete does Chriſt affect oſten- 
tatious parade? He diſclaimed the office of a 
judge ; he fled from thoſe who would have made 
him king; he did not innovate in civil affairs; 
he taught and praiſed obedience to rulers; he 
courted not the rich, neither Nicodemus, nor 
the young man who had large poſſeſſions, he ſent 
him away ſorrowtul. In his goſpel will be found 
ſpecimens of every virtue, piety to God, love 
to man, a mind free from vanity, from avarice, 
from ambition, from pleaſure, and a doctrine ex- 
empt from all fanaticiſm and perturbation of 
mind. It is remarkable, that the Jews accuſe 
Chriſt of no fault, either in their Talmud or 
elſewhere; neither do any of the Heathen writers, 
though they mention his puniſhment. The un- 
willingneſs of a man of Pilate's cruel character, 
to condemn him, teſtifies his innocence ver 

ſtrongly. In ſhort, let a man feign to himſelf a 
divine meſſenger, coming to teach men by pre- 
cept, and example; and aſk in what he could 
ſurpaſs him. Even Rouſſeau acknowledges that 
the majeſty of the goſpel aſtoniſhes him, and that 
its holineſs ſpeaks to his heart. And who was 
he, who thus exalted and improved the religion 


of 


(5) Jamblichus de vita, &c. 
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of the Philoſophers, making it the religion of 
the vulgar? The reputed ſon of a carpenter, who 
had not where to lay his head, who never in- 
vited or allured one follower by temporal hopes, 
but inſtead thereof, told them, they muſt bear 
their crols, and deny themſelves. Many ſages 
of merit, whom infidels would in their en 
propoſe as paterns, in preference to * at- 
tempted partial reformations ineffectually. How 
comes it then, that this humble, ſuffering, crucified 
man ſhould be the author of the converſion of 
ſo many Gentiles, the emo of ſo much ido- 
latry? The Perſians demoliſhed images; the 
Jews compaſſed heaven and earth to make a 
proſelyte; yet neither ever brought over a ſingle 
kingdom: much leſs would the fool/i/bneſs of preach. 
ing, i. e. the Croſs of Chriſt, if God were not 
with it. Simon and Doſitheus pretended to be 
great perſonages; they ſaid it was unneceſſary to 
ſuffer death for the truth, and that idolatry was 
indifferent. A perſon would think therefore, that 
they would get more followers than Jeſus ; yet, 
in the time of Origen, they had thirty only. 
There 1s nothing to oppoſe to theſe undeniable 
facts. It is eaſy to aſſert obſtinately, that he was 
ſuperſtitious, an enthuſiaſt, or a deceiver ; to 
make oppoſite characters, never found in the 
ſame man, unite in him, rather than acknowledge 
his miſhon; to make bim ſuch a compound of 
' prudence and folly, of ignorance and know. 
_ of goodneſs and wickedneſs, as never ap- 
peared in the world. But wiſe and confiderate 
men, who feel that their opinions on this ſub- 
ject, may, one day, be attended with very mo- 
mentous conſequences, will ever ſpura at ſuch 
unfounded preſumptions. 
| SECT. 
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SECT. XV. 


ANOTHER ſplendid evidence for the truth 
of Chnſtianity anſes from the conduct of the 
Apoſtles, and primitive Chriſtians. If an unbe- 
hever would give himſelf time to reflect ſeriouſly, 
and diveſt himſelf of prejudices, which probably 
he took up baſtily, at an early period, to quiet his 
mind, I could almoſt venture to affirm, that he 
would allow the behaviour of the diſciples to 
carry in it neither enthuhaſm or deceit. 

Nemo gratis malus, is an old adage founded on 
obſervations made on human nature. No bod 
of men have, at any time, been ſeen to practiſe 
a dangerous deceit, without inducements equal 
at leaſt to the hazard. But unbelievers have 
never been able to aſſign motives, which could 
account in any reſpect for the Apoſtles concert- 
ing ſuch a ſcheme, and then undergoing ſuch 
labours and ſufferings in the proſecution of it. 

It would be a ſtrange conceit to lay, they were 
ambitious of honour. What honour could they 
expect from being the followers of one con- 
demned by public authority to a ſnameful death? 
To go through the world preaching up a crucified 
man, was a certain way of expoſing themſelves 
to general ſcorn. They muſt have been abſo- 
lutely mad, to expect any veneration under this 
character. Their own writings declare what 
they had taught themſelves to expect; and what 
they foreſaw, indeed, what they muſt have fore- 


ſeen, happened. Their imple doctrines appeared 
| = fooliſhneſs 
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fooliſhneſs to Greeks, exerciſed in the ſubtleties 
of a vain philoſophy. We learn from Tacitus, 
that they were hated by the Romans; and that 
the Jews perſecuted them from city to city is 
known to all. To be a good Chriſtian, in the 
days.of the Apoſtles, was to bear infamy and 
death; to be derided by the incurious as an idiot. 
and an enemy to the Gods. The obſtinacy of 
that man is to be pitted, or rather deſpiſed, who 
will ſay that they looked for glory from ſuch a 
ſcheme. If we believe with Deiſts, that all their 
plans were of their own concerting, in ſuch li- 
berty of choice, we may be aſſured, that they 
would have been very different from the preſent, 
and that, inſtead of appealing to their works 
(which if they did none, is moſt abſurd) they 
would have uſed the declamatory harangues of 
the ſophiſts. We may be perſuaded that they 
would not have fpoken of themſelves iy a way 
ſo ill calculated to give us an exalted idea of 
their genius and manner of life. (1) Enthufiaſts 
or impoſtors never proclaim to the world the 
weakneſs of their underſtanding, and the defects 
of their character. Yet the Apoſtles tell us of 
their prejudices ſcarce ſurmountable, of ſtrifes, 
of hardneſs of heart. (2) Matthew calls himſelf 
' a Publican, a name of great reproach ; none of 
the reſt call him by that name. When John 
mentions the diſciple whom Jeſus loved, he does 
not give his own name. Peter did not tell Mark, 
who wrote by his direction, the honourable an- 
ſwer which Jeſus made concerning bim; bu this 
fall 1s minutely ſet down. Luke does not men- 

| tion 


(1) Harwood's Letters on Religion. (2) Euſeb. dem. 
Evan, Lib. 3. 
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tion the half of Paul's bardſhips, as appears 
from Paul's own epiſtle, when a recital of them 
was extorted from him. The Evangeliſts write 
no encomiums upon each other, or upon their 
Maſter. It is very remarkable, that throughout the 
whole New Teſtament, there is no culogium upon 
Jeſus Chriſt, They bave ſet down plain matters 
of fact alone. If a man ſhould ſtill continue to 
think that the Apoſtles coveted honour, I would 
aſk him what bonours could Paul expect: he 
who deſerted honours, rewards, the diſtribution 
of dignities, friends and acquaintances, to join 
himſelf to low ignoble men, to expoſe himſelf 
to popular odium, to perils of robbers, to work 
with bis own hands, to call himſelf the leaſt of 
the Apoſtles? He would not be at the head of a 
party: when ſome of the Corinthians ſaid they 
were of Paul, he exclaims thus, © Is Chriſt di- 
vided?” (3) By aſſociating with the diſciples, he 
could not hope to advance his temporal intereſt, 
or gratify any pathon. If an impoftor, he would 
have availed himſelf of his learning above the 
other Apoſtles ; he would have been crying it 
up; but of all others he makes the leaſt of it. 
He declares, in his Epiſtle to the Corinthians, that 
he uſed no eloquence among them, but works. 
Indeed the converſion of this great Apoſile muft 
for ever involve infidels in inexplicable perplex- 
ity. Human ingenuity has not been able to de- 
viſe any improper motive, which, with a ſhadow 
of reaſon, can be ſaid to bave influenced his con- 
duct. If, fays-my Lord Littleton, he forged the 
ſtory of the viſion, it would never have ſuc- 
ceeded; for he ſaid it happened in the midſt of 

| the 


(3) Lord Littleton on the Converſion, &c. 
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the meſſengers which accompanied him, which 
were choſen by the Prieſts, for their great zeal. 
How could he expett that ſuch a public lie as this 
could paſs undetected ? Could he bribe them all to 
filence againſt their conſcience ? Would not the 
Prieſts have given amuch greater bribe for divulg- 
ing the truth? Would not he himſelf rather have 
pretended, that he ſaw. ſome miracle among the 
Chriſtians which converted him, for this would 
put him out of the power of the oppoſite party ? 
The ſolemn and marked appeals made in the face 
of open day, and of enemies, by one whoſe un- 
queſtionable worldly intereſt it was to think 
otherwiſe, is, by itſelf, a ſtriking argument for 
the truth of Chriſtianity. If, indeed, Jeſus Chriſt 
and his Apoſtles, had, like Mahomet and his fol- 
lowers, founded a mighty empire, the charge of 
ambition might then be made with juſtice : for it 
is evident that they acted in this manner, uſing 
revelation as a ladder to mount to thrones ; 
whereas the Apoſtles, without attempting any in- 
novation, Charge men to be obedient to the 
ruling powers. (4) Socrates mght look for glory 
from men by his death : though it muſt be con- 
feſſed this ſuppoſition is very improbable ; but 
could the half of the firſt Chriſtians expect this, 
who were of the loweſt order of artizans, women 
and children, boys and girls? To a ſagacious in- 
quirer God has diſcriminated their caſe from that 
of all others. | 
q If the Apoſtles had ſiniſter views of any kind, 
from their embarraſſments they would have had 
diviſions, and ſome would have ſet up for them- 
ſelves; whereas they all wrought to the ſame end. 
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When a number of villains undertake any thing 
among us, ſome of them never fail to betray the 
reſt, in an hour of danger. From this character- 
iſtic of human nature, it follows moſt undeni- 
ably, that avarice was not their motive. If it 
were, ſome of them would have recanted; be- 
caule the Jews, who took ſuch pains to extirpate 
them, would have given a great ſum. They who 
gave large money to the ſoldiers would gladly 
have given impunity and rewards to one or more 
of the diſciples. Beſides, it muſt be obvious to 
any man who conſiders their ſituation, and who 
is not reſolutely determined to believe any thing 
rather than the Chriſtian religion, that they could 
not expect to make any profit from their ſtory 
equal to their own trades and profeſſions, and 
that if ſet on by gain, they would not have in- 
ſtituted an order of Deacons to diſtribute alms, 
that they might give themſelves wholly to the 
miniſtry of the word. There is another con- 
fideration which cannot fail of ſuggeſting itſelf 
to a reflecting mind; it is this, © The diſciples 
ſeparated, and preached, each 1n different coun- 
tries.“ Now, I ſay that if they had been actu- 
ated by Jucre, they, muſt have varied with cir- 
cumſtances in various parts; they muſt have tem- 
porized, and given up ſome points in ſome places; 
yet nothing is more certain in hiſtory, than that 
all the churches had the ſame faitb. How ſoon 
did the firſt reformers, though they had one 
common cauſe and intereſt, differ in t their ſpecu- 
lations ! 

Had the diſciples been carrying on an 1mpol- 
ture, it is likely that, inſtead of rejecting Simon 
Magus, they would have conſidered him as a 
very valuable acquiſition ; but it is probable in 
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the very bigheſt degree, that as they were Jews, 
| believing in the divinity of the Moſaic Law, 
| ſome out of ſo many followers would have been 
ſeized with remorſe, and would have diſcovered 
all. It muſt confirm us exceedingly in our faith, 
to ſee none of that 1rreſolution among the firſt 
Chriſtians, which perſons, ſenſible of the weak- 
neſs of a cauſe, muſt have had. (5) Ten years 
| ſeparation from communion was required from 
Apoſtates. The great voluntary zeal, and charity 
ſhewn by theſe firſt converts, is alſo an illuſtri- 
ous proof of their ſtrong conviction that there 
was no deceit practiſed upon them. We have 
(6) Lucian and (7) Julian vouching for this zeal 
and charity. It is incredible, ſays the former of 
thoſe writers, with what alacrity thoſe people, i. e. 
the Chriſtians, defend the common cauſe;” and the 
latter confeſſes, that they ſupported their own 
and the Heathen poor. 

It is a great argument for the integrity of the 
Apoſtles, that they never were charged with any 
particular crime, by the firſt oppoſers of their re- 
ligion. If any flaw had appeared in their repu- 
tation, it could not have eſcaped the ſatiric eye 
of Lucian, who took ſuch uncommon pleaſure 
in holding up the dark fide of characters. It 
would be mere obſtinacy to ſay, that he who 
flouriſhed in the ſecond century, when this reli- 
gion was every where diffuſed, would not bave 
preferred aſſaulting its firſt teachers, rather than 
Alexander of Pontus, Peregrinus, and ſuch obſcure 
individuals. Ihe filence of this ſcoffer at all 
piety, when he treats profeſſedly of ſeas and 

religious 


(5) Bingham's Antiquities, &c, (6) De Morte Peregrini. 
(7) Epiſtola ad Arſaciam. 
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religious impoſtures, muſt ever weigh mightily 
with reaſoning men. It is remarkable too, that 
the objections of Celſus are brought chiefly from 
the Evangeliſts, by perverting their meaning, 
which ſhews that they inſerted every thing which 

could make againſt them. This philoſopher who 
lived near their times, could advance nothing 
new. We who live at this day can judge of their 
great candour, and freedom from paſſion. In 
reading the four Evangeliſts, we do not meet 
with any invectives againſt their moſt bitter ene- 
mies. They do not ſay a word of that monſter 
Herod by way of abuſe, though he ſought after 
the child Jeſus ſo much. 

Such an attempt as that of the reformation of 
mankind could not be thought on by weak or 
wicked men. This argument will derive much 
additional force in ſuch as are acquainted with 
the goſpel-plan of redemption, juſtification and 
med1ation ; for the whole evangelical ſcheme is of 
ſuch admirable contrivance, harmonizing the at- 
tributes of God, that the mind 1s ſeized with 
ſacred wonder, as if it looked down from the 
battlements of heaven. You might as well ſay, 
that a child could blow out the ſun, as that fiſh- 
ermen could project ſuch a plan. 

If we wanted. more proofs, is not the ſingle 
circumſtance of Judas Iſcariot hanging himſelf, 
ſuſhcient to ſhew that Chriſt or his Apoſtles had 
no impoſture on foot? If they had, he would 
have gloried in his diſcovery, inſtead of bein 
ſtruck with remorſe; nay, to juſtify himſelf, he 
was bound to blacken his character. I conſider 
the conduct of this man as another ſtriking evi- 
dence for the truth of our religion. He ſeems 
to have followed Jeſus at firſt, from the popular 
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expectation of temporal honours; but when dif. 
appointed, and even reproved by our Lord, his 
covetous deſires prompted bim to treafon. His 
ſubſequent behaviour would incline us to think, 
that he believed his maſter would reſcue himſelf 
again, as he bad been ſeen to do before. He 
hoped to gain the reward, without any bad con- 
ſequence following from it. It is very pleaſing 
to obſerve, that when St. Matthew relates this 
ſtory, he at the ſame time mentions a ſtandi 
monument of its truth, viz. that with this mon 
the prieſts purchaſed a held at Jeruſalem to bury 
ſtrangers in, called, from the circumſtances of the 
fact, the field of blood. He who would ſay that 
the {tory might be a fiction (for Deiſts deal much 
in might be arguments) is filenced by this, ſeeing 
that no impoſtor would wantonly mention a no- 
torious fact, Which, if falſe, muſt be known to 
all the dwellers at Jeruſalem, 1. e. to the perſons 
whom he was labouring to convert. 

The mention of facts leads me to another proof 
that the Apoſtles were no impoſtors. My Lord 
Bolingbroke allows, that the Chriſtian religion 
is built on facts. Now I ſay, that public mira- 
raculous facts would, laſt of all things, be recur- 
red to by deceivers as motives for converſion ; 
becauſe this would be to avow fraud 1n the very 
firſt inſtance, while their whole ſucceſs muſt be 
| ſuppoſed to depend on concealing it. But if the 
facts alluded to by the Diſciples were groundleſs, 
this muſt be known to all; for in their writings 
to their firſt converts, they do not repreſent them 
as done ſecretly, or at one place, but as done 
publicly, throughout every place in Judea, and 
in the moſt celebrated cities of Europe and Alia. 
The common facts of the goſpel were allo * 
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lic; the birth, preaching, and death of John, 
coming of the Magi, Herod's enquiry at the 
Sanhedrim, murder of the intants, gift of tongues, 
Jeſus's public diſputation with the Rabbies, the 
darkneſs at mid-day, the perſecution of the 
Apoſtles, their diſperſion through the empire, 
the propagation of their religion. This is the 
hiſtory of the goſpel. They who embraced the 
faith, at the expence of their lives and characters, 
muſt have known whether theſe aſſeverations 
were true or falſe; and if they knew them to be 
falſe, then all the ingenuity of ſophiſtry can find 
no cauſe for men's becoming Chriſtians at firſt, 
and continuing afterwards in ſuch a dangerous 
profeſhon, when it gratified no worldly luft, or 
paſhon of the mind. This unwearied perſever- 
ance 1n the immediate followers of Chritt, always 
at the imminent hazard, and ſometimes with a 
certainty of loſing property and lite, is, of itſelf, 
an undeniable evidence, that they were perſuaded 
their religion was true. Their conduct is evi- 
dently that of men acting from irreſiſtible con- 
viction; for it required great reſolution, even ſup- 
poſing the facts to be true; but ſuppoſing them 
not to be true, their perſiſting is perfectly unna- 
tural. Such reaſoning is utterly ſubverſive of all 
principles upon which human nature proceeds, 
It is well known that the ſcholars of Socrates, 
though they entertained a profound reverence for 
their maſter's tenets, ſhrunk from a manly and 
open avowal of his doctrines, to fave their lives. 
They did not boldly enter the Areopagus, as the 
the Apoſtles did into the Sanhedrim, when they 
told the very court which condemned Jeſus, that 
there was no ſalvation through any other name; 
yet when Peter ſpoke this, he knew he was to 
Mn die 
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die for that doctrine; nay, he had the very man- 
ner of his death revealed to him. . 

I have often imagined, that it was matter of 
wonder to the primitive Chriſtfans, why God 
ſuffered them to be expoſed ſo long to daily and 
hourly perils; but we who live at this day ſee 
that it was dehgned for the conviction of poſte- 
rity, who, judging from the nature of the hu- 
man conſtitution, muſt be perſuaded that great 
multitudes of people, many of them coeval with 
the fats, many living while the remembrance 
of them was freſh, would never ſubmit to 1gno- 
miny and death, unleſs convinced of their truth. 
Common ſenſe revolts at the idea of their involv- 
ing themſelves and others in gratuitous miſery. 
(8) In matters of ſpeculation men may be de- 
ceived, not having abilities or leiſure to ſee the 
ſophiſtry, but it is not ſo in matters of fact; 
here the vulgar and great are on a level. It alſo 
teaches poſterity another leſſon, that this religion 
could neither be prieſt-craft nor ſtate-craft ; for in 
every perſecution, the biſhops and prieſts fell 
victims firſt, and all ſtates haraſſed it for three 
hundred years. The Chriſtians were perſecuted 
from the very beginning ; ſeveral perſecutions 
are mentioned in the Acts of the Apoſtles; and 
the candour of the writer appears ſtrong in re- 
cording circumſtances, which would make ſome 
apoſtatize, and keep others back from embracing 
the faith. He muſt naturally have wiſhed to re- 
preſent the dangers attending the profeſſion as 
trifling. But what ſays John in the Revelations ? 
« I ſaw a great number ſlain fer the teſtimony of 
Jeſus.” This was bad encouragement for con- 

verts. 
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verts. (9) Could the Apoſtles invent ſuch pre- 


dictions as theſe, which, if they had not been 


accompliſhed, would have deſtroyed their claims, 
and which could not be accompliſhed but by 
their being conſtantly perſecuted, and led to 
death! 

In the Apoſtolic age, a direful and deleterious 
perſecution "raged againſt the Chriſtians, in the 
metropolis of the empire. We have the accounts 
of this from Tacitus, who affirms that immenſe 
multitudes ſuffered (ingen multiiudo,) which Vol- 
taire, in the true ſpirit of infidelity, tranſlates. a 
few wretches. The Roman hiſtorian deſcends 
into particulars, as how ſome of them in the 
{kins of beaſts were torn by dogs; ſome covered 
with inflammable matter, and made to ſerve as 
torches by night. I believe a Deiſt will not deny 
this; and yet I am almoſt perſuaded, that had 
LaQantius or Euſebius recited. what Tacitus has 


' recited, Mr. Gibbon would have made ſome ſuch 


reflection as this upon the narration : but here 
we muit make large and liberal allowance for the 
pompous declamation of the Cicero of the fa- 
thers; and for the intemperate, and perhaps 
fraudulent zeal of the Cæſarean prelate. 'This 


would have paſſed among unbelievers, for an ob- . 


ſervation founded on enlarged views, and uncom- 


mon ſuperiority of foul. Some time after the 
age of Nero, Celſus, the enemy of the faith, de- 


ſcribes the general ſituation of the Chriſtians, in 


theſe words, (10) Ve have not an inch of 
ground, or a corner of a houſe; if two or three 
of you are found wandering about, or hidin 

yourſelves, a moſt diligent fearch is made for 


you, 


(9) Sillen on Religion. (19) Origen ad Cel. Lib, 8. 
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you, to drag you to puniſhment.” If we except 


a few lucid intervals, this may ſtand for a de- 


{ſcription of the ſtate of the church, till ſhe 
found refuge under Conſtantine, whoſe conver- 
ſion ſome unbelievers have aſcribed to the ob- 
ſerved prevailing power of the Chrittians. Now, 
that during this long and melancholy period, ſo 
many ſhould embrace this profeſſion, is the 
ſtrongeſt proof that they had the very high- 
elt aſſurance of its certainty; an aſſurance ſo 
great, that though they were not required to re- 
tract their teſtimony, but only to be ſilent in fu- 
ture, they would not comply to ſave their lives. 
The philoſophers promiſed a happy life and ely- 
ſium, but they never got any to die for their be- 
lief: their darling tenets did not operate ſo 
ſtrongly on themſelves. (11) Fear induced Plato 
to deliver himſelf ambiguouſly, and Ariſtotle, 
on the rumour of a perſecution, fled from Athens, 
leaving his philoſophy to ſhift for itſelf. . 

As to the charge of enthuſiaſm, I believe that 
the reading of the New Teſtament will for ever 
give the he to that. We muſt judge of the Apoſtles 
from their writings, as we do of other authors. 
An examiner will find, that they were neither 
hot, credulous, felf-conceited, or melancholy ; 
all of which my Lord Littleton reckons up as 
unerring marks of this foible. Let an infidel 
ſuppoſe to himſelf twelve fiſhermen and publicans 


going forth, in a paroxyſm of enthuſiaſm, com- 


mencing teachers of religion, and treating of ab- 
ſtruſe points, relating to a Deity, providence, 
and the important obligations of morality; what 
nonſenſe would they not have broached? How can 
he conſiſtently acknowledge, (which however he 


muſt 
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muſt do,) that thoſe perſons have come ſo much 
nearer a ſyſtem of rational Deiſm than the aggre- 
gate of old philoſophers? If they had iffued 
forth in a paroxyſm of fanaticiſm, would not their 
followers have cooled when the leaders were cut 
oft, inſtead of bearing their teſtimony unfainting 
for three hundred years? If they were ſo frantic 
as to believe, that the wonderful things recorded 
by them in tbe goſpel were done before their 
eyes, and that they had the gift of tongues, will 
a man obſtinately tell us that this ighi gain cre- 
dit with others? I know it would gain no credit 
now ; and yet human nature 1s always the ſame. 
The inducements which lead men to form im- 
proper judgments lay wholly againſt Chriſtianity. 
In ſhort, a man who rejects the Apoſtles, muſt 
believe hat a few of the loweſt of the Jewiſh 
nation had finer notions of the Deity, than all 
the reſt of the world; and did more good than 
the philoſophers, by turning millions to the wor- 
ſhip of one God; hat thoſe men were ſo forget- 
ful of themſelves, ſo phrenetic, that they ex- 
poſed themſelves to death for theſe lies; or if he 
{ſuppoſes them to be mad, (for this is the action 
of madmen,) then madmen taught the duties of 
civil life, and the worſhip of the Deity, better 
thanthe whole world. 1 

It may not be amiſs, before we leave this ſub- 
ject, to conſider an infidel paradox, by which 
they endeavour to elude the unanſwerable argu- 
ment drawn from the patient ſufferings of the firſt 
propagators of Chriſtianity. Unable to make 
any other reply, they have boldly declared, that 
their ſuffering is no proof, and that perſecution 
would ſpread a religion. This to an unpreju- 
diced man, muſt appear to be as abſurd a decla- 
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ration as ever was made, for -love of life and 
abhorrence of pain are univerſal paſſions. Jo- 
ſephus well obſerves, that no Heathen would die 
for auy of their moſt eſteemed books or laws. 
'The only circumſtance, therefore, which can ſeem 
to give a colour of reaſon to this idle aſſertion, 
is, that ſince the promulgation of the Chriſtian 
religion, and its diviſion into ſets, individuals 
have been found in each ſect who laid down 
their lives rather than their opinions. For in- 
ſtance, Proteſtants and Romanuiſts have died, 
each for their reſpective tenets, i. e. each died 
for what he looked on to be the true religion of 
the Apoſtles; but there was no man who died 
at any time for an opinion, thinking it falſe. (12) 
They muſt find out ſome hiſtory yet unknown, 
to ſhew where men refuſed to retract what they 
knew to be a fiction, when by fo doing, they 
might have ſaved their lives, though fear bas 
often made men abjure what was true. Now if 
this be granted, (and it cannot be denied,) that 
thoſe perſons thought the religion for which they 
ſuffered was the true one, how will their deaths 
ſerve a Deiſt? For if the firſt Chriſtians thought 
the ground of their profeſſion true, they could 
not be deceived. If divers men, in divers coun- 
tries, thought they ſaw the fick reſtored, and 
{elt that they had the gift of tongues, and the 
power of working nuracles, they could not be 
impoſed on. Men may eaſily run into ſpecula- 
tive errors, but in matters of fact, the law of 
our nature will not ſuffer us to be miſled: ſo that 
if the Apoſtles, and their followers, believed the 
Chriſtian religion to be true, it muſt have been 
true. There cannot be a ſingle inſtance adduced. 
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of a Mahometan dying for his religion, while in 
its infancy ; which was the time to be aſſured of 
its truth. I am certain that many of them would 
die for it now ; but that would prove nothing. 
This would be the effect of certain external cir- 
cumſtances, ariſing from prejudices of education, 
which gave a bias to his mind; whereas the firſt 
Chriſtians had all been brought up in prejudices, 
entirely oppoſite to this ſyſtem. Beſides, when 
men compare the caſes of thoſe who ſuffered 
martyrdom for the cauſe of error, or ſome fren- 
zy of the mind, with the caſe of the firſt Chriſ- 
tians, they will not find them at all parallel. (13) 
For of the former caſes, very few inſtances can 
be adduced, and then only of fingle perſons, or 
at leaſt, of a ſmall number; or if any ſudden 
guſt of paſſion produced enthuſiaſm in any, it 
was but momentary, 'and- was ever quaſhed, 
when the heads and leaders were taken off, who 
were perſons whoſe doctrines and writings in- 
ſpire contempt. But will any man, at all ac- 
quainted with eccleſiaſtical antiquity, ſay, that 
this was the caſe with the Chriſtians? No, their 
fortitude was placid and determined; for three 
hundred years equal and conſtant : not in a few 
who might be naturally unfeeling, but in an in- 
finite number of every age and condition, boys 
and girls, old men and youths, noble and igno- 
ble, wiſe and ignorant. Pliny wrote to Trajan, 
to know how he ſhould conduct himſelf, the 
number of martyrs was ſo great. For accounts 
of the horrid and unheard of tortures undergone 
by all thoſe, read Tacitus, An. Lib. 15. Euſeb. Ec. 
Hiſt, Lib. 8. and the elegant treatiſe of Lactantius 
de morttbus perſecutorum. (14) A ſudden fanatical 
impulſe 
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impulſe is ſoon allayed; but is it at all likely, 
that if ſome laid down their lives for ridiculous 
whims, that the ſame frenzy would ſeize upon 
men in every country, ſeparated by language, 
morals and religion? Let a man conſider with 
himſelf, how much the love of fame, honour 
and lite allets us; how we fear ignominy and 
torments ; and let bim aſk himſelf, whether men, 
whole writings ſhew good ſenſe, would reſiſt 
theſe natural propenſities; particularly if their 
reaſon told them, that they had no foundation 
for ſuch conduct, which, by the Deiſtical ſcheme, 
it muſt have done? If this be natural, 1t is na- 
tural for a man to be mad, to reſiſt paſſions and 
reaſon together. Let him farther conſider, that 
it is credulity and love of eaſe which lead men 
into religious errors; but both of theſe were em- 
ployed by means of the perſecutions againſt the 
goſpel: no man would take it upon truſt, and it 
was what men could judge of, being built on 
facts, not on ſpeculative opinions. W hen either 
in the middle ages, or in modern times, perſons 
have ſuffered for their diflereat ſects, they died 
for what they looked upon as the religion of an- 
cient times; but the firſt Chriſtians died for what 
they knew was contrary to the religion of their 
forefathers, and therefore would have had con- 
ſcience againſt them, had they not been fully and 
irreſiſtibly convinced. 

It is not eaſy to find inſtances of martyrdom 
ſuflered for errors in the firſt days of the church. 
Mr. Gibbon indeed affirms, that the Gnoſtics had 
their martyrs, for which he quotes Euſebius, Ec. 
Hiſt. Lib. 4. Now, all that Euſebius ſays on that 
head, in the paſſage referred to, is, that when 
great numbers were put to death, ane Metrodorus, 

a prel- 


( 


a preſbyter, ſuffered among the reſt, who was 
ſuppoſed to be a Marcionite, 1. e. a corrupt ſort 


of Chriſtian. He knew that his Deiſtical readers, 


for whoſe uſe he inſerted the obſervation, are 
not over aſſiduous in conſulting references, 
otherwiſe I muſt ſuppoſe he would have omitted 
this one, (15) for he is very tender of his credit 
as an hiſtorian, of his reputation as a ſcholar, 
and of his honour and veracity as a gentleman. 

It will not do much honour to his veracity, 
that he has repreſented the caſe of Cyprian, that 
celebrated biſhop, and the motives for his ſub- 
mitting to martyrdom, as a criterion whereby to 
form an eſtimate of the cafes of the other mar- 
tyrs. To inſinuate that a majority of the ſuffer- 
ers were circumſtanced like Cyprian, upon whom 
the eyes of multitudes were turned, 1s ſo openl 
repugnant to truth, that it would be loſing time 
to confute it. 

But it appears from the conduct of infidels, 
that they do not really believe in their fooliſh 
pretext, that perſecution ſpread Chriſtianity ; be- 
cauſe they endeavour by every ſiniſter art to di- 
miniſn the number of the ſufferers. For inſtance, 
if one of the fathers, as Origen, alluding to his 
own time and country, ſays, that few ſuffered 
then, comparatively ſpeaking, this is brought as 
a general proof, that few'fuffered in any time or 
in any country; whatever Tacitus, or Phny, or 
he. himſelf may have uttered to the contrary. 
Whoever wiſhes to fee this ſubject impartially 
ſtated, may read the preliminary diſſertation of 
Ruinart's Acta Martyrum Sincera. It is true, 


that Juſtin Martyr acknowledges, that perſecu. 


tion was the cauſe of his converſion; but how ? 
Certainly 


(15) Gibbon's Vindication. 
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Certainly not in a way that will ſerve the cauſe 
of unbelievers, but in a way that will cover them 
with confuſion. For he ſays, that when he ſaw 


the followers of Jeſus ſuffering with ſuch intre- 


pidity, it induced him to attend to them, and his 
converſion was the conſequence. (16) I thought, 
ſays he, © that it was not poſſible tor ſuch per- 
ſons to wallow in vice and ſenſuality ; it being 
the intereſt of the wicked and voluptuous to 
avoid death, to diflemble with princes and ma- 
giſtrates to ſave their ſkin.” That perſecution may 


bave ſerved Chriſtianity, in this way, we allow; 


but that it was alſo of amazing prejudice to the 
Chriſtian cauſe, we have the teſtimony of friends 
and enemies, ſupported by the known propen- 
fities of human nature. We learn from the Acts 
of the Apoſtles, that the ſeverity of the perſe- 
cution made many Jews diſſemble the inward 
conviction of their minds. From the diſputes 
with the Novatians, about the lapſed, and from 
the ancient eccleſiaſtical canons, we learn, that 


numbers fell away in every perſecution. Pliny, 


in his letter to Trajan, ſays, that in conſequence 
of the perſecution, the Heathen temples began 
to be frequented ; whereas, if the Deiſtical maxim 
was true, they ſhould have been more deſerted than 
ever. Julian 1s far from imputing thegrowth of 
Chriſtianity to ſo abſurd a cauſe. He attributes it 
to the ſanity of the lives of its profeſſors. This 


vas the moſt plauſible pretext which an inſidious 


enemy could find out in his day. A religion 
may flouriſh by its intrinſic evidence, in ſpite of 
perſecution;. but if it ſhould have no other cauſe 
for its promotion, then it ſeems, that racks, and 


fagots, and fire are perſuative arguments. It is 


very ſtrange, that no legiſlators have ever thought 


| of 
(16) Apologia Prima, 
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of propagating favourite opinions by ſuch me- 
thods. Our Free-thinkers ſhould make an ex- 
periment of their maxim, by ſending over twelve 
of their Diſciples to ſome country where the in- 
quiſition is eſtabliſhed ; of courſe they would be 
perſecuted, and then by their rule, their opini- 
ons would ſpread apace. But I believe that 
ay ſober man 1s well convinced, that no ſuch 
conſequence would follow ; but that after the 
twelve had made an qui de fe, others would love 
their lives too well to imitate their example, 
Perſecution may ſometimes make a man embark- 
ed 1n, and convinced of the truth of a caule, 
more perſevering, becauſe then he looks upon 
himſelf as a martyr for his God ; but to ſay that 
his martyrdom alone would bring over others, is 
the moſt extravagant aflertion that can be ſtruck 
out of a paradoxical imagination. If this para- 
dox held good, then it was moſt unfortunate, that 
the Jews loſt the power of puniſhing capitally, 
Juſt about the time of the preaching of the goſ- 
pel; yet this has always been conſidered as a re- 
markable interpoſition of Providence, that their 
rancour might not rend in pieces the infant 
church. If it held good, Mabomet's conqueſts 
ſhould have ſpread Chriſtianity, whereas they 
annihilated it in ſome Eaſtern parts, agreeably to 
the prediction of the prophet of God, who de- 
clared to ſome of the Atiatic churches, that their 
candleſticks, i. e. the goſpel which beld up before 
them the light, ſhould be removed out of its 
place for their fins. Theodoſius perſecuted Pa- 
ganiſm with ſignal ſucceſs. The poor Proteſtants, 
in the valies of Piedmont, did not grow by per- 
ſecution ; they were anihilated ; ſo were the Lol- 

lards in England. When the inquiſition was ſet 


up 
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up in Spain, Portugal, and Italy, it ſtopped the 
progreſs of the reformed religion. W hen the 
Emperor of Japan raiſed a perſecution againſt 
the Jeſuit Chriſtians, they were extirpated im- 
mediately. When the Lieutenant of the Police 
in Paris got orders to ſeize the enthuſiaſtic part 
of the Janſeniſts, they ſoon confeſſed that their 
convulſions were counterfeit. The Romaniſts in 
Ireland are melting away inſenſibly; for the reli- 


'gion of the ſtate will ever gain over converts, 


unleſs very powerful conviction weighs againſt 
it. How long did a member of the Chriſtian 
church keep the reſt in chains, by holding the 
ſword of perſecution over their heads? Now, if 
it were true, that perſecution ſpread a religion, 
the reverſe ſhould have happened in all the 
above-mentioned caſes. But fear ever did, and 
ever will make men diſſemble; and the Apoſtles 
ſtand a ſolitary inſtance againſt the truth of the 
obſervation. (17) How many of the firſt Re- 
formers prevaricated, through a dread of the civil 
powers, and waited for favourable opportunities 
of declaring their ſentiments. Cranmer faid 
maſs under the tyrant Henry, long after he was 
convinced of its inefhcacy. I hope I have faid 
enough to expoſe an aſſertion which expoſes 
itſelf; and ſhall only add, that if none of the 
firſt Chriſtians had ſuffered death, it would have 
been often ſaid before this time, that if rhe heads 


bad been taken off ſome of the leading men 


among them, Chriſtianity would have been 
quaſhed in its commencement, and that it grew, 
merely becauſe it was neglected. 


S ECT. 


(17) Vide Hiſtoire de Variations, &c. 
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WE have already ſeen from Tacitus, that there 
was an immenſe multitude of Chriſtians in Rome, 


during the apoſtolic age. Ibis is very ſurpriz- 


ing, when we conſider the diſtance of Rome from 
Jeruſalem, the mother church. Immediately 
after this period, we learn from Plioy, governor 


of Bythinia, that the Chriſtian faith overran his 
province, which lies thouſands of miles eaſt of 


Rome. (1) Tertnllian boaſts, that it was ſpread 
throughout the empire, and (2) Juſtin, that ſome 
of all nations had acknowledged it. The Apoſtles 
_ penetrated farther than the Roman arms, even 

to the Coaſts of Malabar. The Chriſtians of St. 


Thomas were famous in the days of Jerome, and | 
the Portugueſe found fourteen hundred churches 
on the hither peninſula of India. Gibbon bime - 


ſelf is forced to allow its early and wide diffu- 
ſion, though if he can at any time find a parti- 
cular church or diſtri, where the Chriſtians 
were few in number, this is ſet in ſuch a light as 


if he wanted you to draw a general concluſion 


from it. 3 | 
The fact of its univerſal propagation being 


therefore undeniable, it remains with us to in- 


quire, what ſort. of perſons. were brought over 
to the faith; and for this we happily have the 


teſtimony of Pliny. For though no unbeliever - 


will. doubt of a hiſtory written by a lawyer or 
phyſician, concerning their on profeſſions, or 
of a hiſtory written by a Frenchman about the 
n 1 affairs 


(i) Apologia. (2) Dial. cam Trypho. 
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affairs of his own country (particularly if thoſe 
perſons wrote among enemies without detection), 
yet they inconſiſtently enough refuſe belief to a 
Chriſtian or 4 Jew, writing upon fimilar ſubjects. 
We have then Pliny, the Heathen governor, as 
a voucher, that perſons of every rank, ons 
ordinis, had embraced the goſpel. Arnobius 
calls upon the nations, to ſee how many great 
orators, grammarians, rulers, lawyers, phyfici- 
ans and philoſophers had taken upon themſelves 


the yoke of Chriſt. After all this, a Deiſt will 


try to perſuade himſelf and others, that the firſt 
Chriſtians muſt have been obſcure and ignorant 


.. creatures, in defiance of the direct teſtimony of 


an enemy. (3) In leſs than forty years after the 
paſſion, many of the prieſts believed, with Jo- 
ſeph, Nicodemus, Saul, Apollos, Dionyſius the 


Areopagite, Polycarp, Ignatius, Ireneus, Arif- 


tides, Theophilus, Tatian, Pantznus, Clement, 
Juſtin, , Sergius Paulus, and Flavius Clemens the 
Roman Conſul, for which Domitian put him to 
death, though he was his couſin. The writings 
of many of theſe are ſtill extant, as monuments 


of their genius and learning. 


Now let a man conſider the nature of the doc- 
trines received, the condition of receivers and 
propagators, the manner of propagation, and. 


the perilous ſituation of the converts: amidſt 


ſuch impediments, he will be compelled to ac- 


knowledge the hand of God ia its wide and uni- 
verſal diffuſion, and that from hence a new ar- 


gument is derived for the divinity of the Chriſtian 
religion. What was the nature of the doctrines 
it inculcated? (4) It began againſt ex nibilo nil t, 

1 en wk 5 a favourite 


(3) Edward's Surrey. (4) Biſhop Kidder's Demon. &c. 


| ( 227 ) | | 
a favourite maxim of the Pagans; that there was 


but one God, whereas they had many ; that there 
was a reſurrection; that there was a cructhedLord 
whom neither 


hated, becauſe every ſect had ſome tenets oppo- 


ſite to bis. Then its precepts were in no way 
gratifying to fleſh apd blood. As to its rewards, 
there were no promiſes of proſperity in this 

world, no ſenſual gratifications in the next. It 


offered no riches to the covetous, no voluptuouſ- 


neſs to the Epicureans, no honours to the ambi- 

tious; but ouly an unſeen reverſion in another 
life. If therefore Chnſtiapity were falſe, it would 
be abſolutely unaccountable, why ſo many men 


of parts embraced it, though-it be not at all won- 
 derful that men ſhould be againſt it; they baving 


ſuch violent intereſts to be unbelievers from paſh- 


ons, prejudices and pleaſures. If Chriſtianity were 
falſe, it would be as unaccountable why the vul- 
gar embraced it, who are ſo mightily attached to 
old ſuperſtitions. There is no poſſibility of con- 


verting them by mere argument, particularly 


when they have a religion agreeable to their pro- 
penſities. See how they love bull-baiting, cock - 


fighting, horſe · racing, ſhews, &c. at this day, 1 
believe that no ſet of poor, friendleſs, uncon- 


nected foreigners could, by mere reaſoning, induce 
them to abandon ſuch ; aod if the ſports were 
given and ſanctioned by the ruliug powers, the 


idea is perfectly chimerical. The vulgar depend 


much upon the great. Hume thought be was 
doing wonders againſt the 


lume of his Engliſh biſtory, when be repreſented 
the people as veering about to and from Chriſti- 
anity with their kings. Whereas in truth, he is 


to be n nor their 
anceſtors ba of; whom the philoſophers 


goſpel, in the firſt vo- 
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affairs of his own country (particularly if thoſe 
perſons wrote among enemies without detection), 
yet they inconſiſtently enough refuſe belief to a 
Chriſtian or 4 Jew, writing upon ſimilar ſubjects. 
We have then Pliny, the Heathen governor, as 
a voucher, that perſons of every rank, onmnis 
ordinis, had embraced the goſpel. Arnobius 
calls upon the nations, to ſee how many great 
orators, grammarians, rulers, lawyers, phyſici- 
ans and philoſophers had taken upon themſelves 


the yoke of Chriſt. After all this, a Deiſt will 


try to perſuade himſelf and others, that the firſt 
Chriſtians muſt have been obſcure and ignorant 


_ creatures, in defiance of the direct teſtimony of 


an enemy. (3) In leſs than forty years after the 
paſſion, many of the prieſts believed, with Jo- 
ſeph, Nicodemus, Saul, Apollos, Dionyſius the 


 Areopagite, Polycarp, Ignatius, Ireneus, Arif- 


tides, Theophilus, Tatian, Pantænus, Clement, 
Juſtin, , Sergius Paulus, and Flavius Clemens the 
Roman Conſul, for which Domitian put him to 
death, though he was his couſin. The writings 
of many of theſe are ſtill extant, as monuments 


of their genius and learning. 


Now let a man conſider the nature of the doc- 
trines received, the condition of receivers and 
propagators, the manner of propagation, and 


the perilous fituation of the converts: amidſt 


ſuch impediments, he will be compelled to c- 


knowledge the hand of God ia its wide and uni- 
verſal diffuſion, and that from hence a new ar- 


gument is derived for the divinity of the Chriſtian 
religion. What was the nature of the doctrines 
it inculcated? (4) It began againſt ex nihilo nil fit, 

WY a favourite 


(3) Edward's Surrey. (4) Biſhop Kidder's Demon, &c. 
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a favourite maxim of the Pagans; that there was 
but one God, whereas they had many ; that there 
was a reſurrection; that there was a crucihedLord 
to be worſhipped, whom neither nor their 
anceſtors bad heard of; whom the philoſophers 
hated, becauſe every ſect bad ſome tenets oppo- 
ſite to bis. Then its precepts were in no way 
gratifying to fleſh and blood. As to its rewards, 
there were no promiſes of proſperity in this 
world, no ſenſual gratifications in the next. It 
offered no riches to the covetous, no voluptuouſ- 
neſs to the Epicureans, no honours to the ambi- 
tious; but ouly an unſeen reverſion in another 
life. If therefore Chriſtianity were falſe, it would 
be abſolutely unaccountable, why ſo ma 
of parts embraced it, though-it be not at all won- 
derful that men ſhould be againſt it; they baving 
ſuch violent intereſts to be unbelievers from paſh- 
ons, prejudices and pleaſures. If Chriſtianity were 
falſe, it would be as unaccountable why the vul- 
gar embraced it, Who are ſo mightily attached to 
old ſuperſiitions. There is no poſſibility of con- 
verting them by mere argument, particularly 
when they have a religion agreeable to their pro- 
penſities. See how they love bull-baiting, cock - 
fighting, horſe-racing; ſhews, &c. at this day. 1 
believe that no ſet of poor, friendleſs, uncon- 
nected foreigners could, by mere reaſoning, induce 
them to abandon ſuch ; and if the ſports were 
given and ſanctioned by the ruliug powers, the 
idea is perſectly chimerical. The vulgar depend 
much upon the great. Hume thought be was 
doing wonders againſt the goſpel, in the firſt vo- 
lume of his Engliſh hiſtory, when be repreſented 
the people as veering about to and from Chriſti- 
anity with their kings. Whereas in truth, he is 
| e arguing- 


men - 


lers at all. 'There were, as I may ſay, two con- 


.the Roman emperors, the other under the Barba- 
- rians of the North. In this latter, many nations 
. were converted by force; we build nothing upon 


the growth of this religion, I ſhall now ſhew 


Hannibal, or a few children drive before them 


nothing to the magiſtrate; it was not 'obtruded 
by imperial decrees, nor inſtilled early into the 


„ eg 1 ; they 
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arguing: for it, becauſe the converts of the ages 
near the ſource, were not influenced by their ru- 


verſions of the world to Chriſtianity, one under 


it, and thall only obſerve, that it is another in- 
ſtance of the falſehood of that aſſertion, that per- 
ſecution ſpreads a religion. yy LH 

- Having ſhewn that neither the doctrines nor 
ſituation of the firſt converts were favourable to 


that the ſtate of its Author and his Diſciples was 
as unpropitious. For who was its firſt preacher ? 
The reputed fon of a carpenter, born in a ſtable, 
and crucified among thieves. Who were his 
Diſciples? No princes of ancient blood; no ſe- 
lect orators of Greece and Rome; no great cap- 
tains; they were ſimple unlearned fiſhermen. 
Could they grapple with the wiſdom of the 
Greeks, the power of the Romans; and the ma- 
lice of the Jews? Could they conquer without 
arms, and perſuade without rhetoric? You might 
as well ſay, that a few ſhepherds could vanquiſh 


the Roman legions : they had no girdle but truth, 
no breaſt-plate but righteouſneſs, no ſhield but 
faith, no ſword but the ſpirit and the word of 
God; yet with this armour they overcame mighty 
kingdoms, caſt down imaginations, and every 


bigh thing that exalted itſelf above the knowledge 


of God. In carrying on this work, they owed 


tender mind: no, it called men off from what 


[0 2229 ') 
they had imbibed wit their milk; (5) from what 
was thought to have exalted Rome fo high; from 
what had almoſt the univerſal, conſent of the 
world. (6) It was propagated from nation to 
nation, Which was much more difficult than if 
from father to ſon, for here were new prejudices 
to be conſtantly ſurmounted. (7) It was intro- 
duced all, at once, ſa that the ſhock was as great 
as poſhble to mens former thoughts and cuſtoms. 
If its ſeveral doctrines had crept. in b degrees, 
the argument would have loſt much of its force. 
It was planted in weakneſs and diſgrace; in per- 
ſecution and affliction; in tears and prayers. It 
was Watered with the blood of the martyrs. The 
Roman empire laid the axe to its root, to cut it 
down; but it grew more luxuriant, flouriſhed 
prodigiouſly, and ſpread its branches wider. 

-  "Fruth has often prevailed againſt power and 
intereſt; but there is no inſtance of truth, power, 
and intereſt. being foiled. Though Hume's argy- 
ment from experience has no weight againſt mi- 
-racles, (becauſe there we are not 2 verſed 
in the nature of the operator, ſo as to ſay, what 
he may, or may not do, and therefore never have 
ſufficient experience to pronounce any thing dog- 
matically), yet when we-ſpeak of human nature, 
with whoſe workings and limits we are fo inti- 
. mately acquainted, and when it has paſſed into a 
proverb that it is always the. ſame, his argument 
acts with ſome energy; it is reſiſtleſs, if you ad- 
mit bis principle, that univerſal experience 
amounts to a proof. | a} 5 
I be conqueſts of Mahomet are the ſubterfuge 
commonly reſorted to by Infidels againſt the ſur- 


priſing 


(5) vide St. Auſtin de cibit. Dei. (6) Limborch's Ami- 
ca Coll. (7) M'Night's Converſion, &c. | 
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priſing propagation of the goſpel. They might 
as well recur to the rapid and extenſive victories 
of Alexander, or Ghengis-khan.' For who is fo 
ignorant of hiſtory as to believe, that there is any 
parallel between the propagation of Mahometari- 
iſm and Chriſtianity ? The methods uſed were dia- 
metrically oppoſite; the former being ſpread by the 
ſword, the latter againſt it. The Mabometan religi. 
on never extended a league farther than the Maho. 
metan ſabre ; but when Peter cut off the ſervant's 
ear, he was commanded to lay up the ſword, 
and it never was drawn afterwards, till the em- 
pire became Chriſtian. This implicit ſubmiſſion 
in ſo numerous a body, during the terrible per- 
ſecutions of Decius and Diocletian, muſt aſtoniſh 
any inquiſitive man. He muſt wonder why they 
did not unite for their common defence, like the 
Proteſtants, when they formed the Smalkaldic 
league. We muſt impute a conduct ſo extraor- 
dinary to an overruling Providence, which re- 
jected all interppfition of human power, when 
it laid the foundations of the church. When 
Chriſt or his Apoſtles came to a village, a man 
was at liberty to attend to them or not; but 
when Mahomet came to a town, it was not ſo; 
he compelled them to receive him. It would be 
impoſſible to ſhew where he ever made any in- 
ward converſion of the minds of men, or that 
his immediate followers aver made a convert in 
dominions where they and their profeſſion were 


perſecuted. He ran no other danger in ſpread. 
ing his doctrine than any other conqueror, and is 


no otherwiſe the founder of a ſeR, than as it led 
him to found an empire which he left to his ſuc- 
ceſſors. He became one of tbe richeſt citizens 


in Mecca, by marrying Kadijab, the widow of 
bis 


( wr ) 
his employer. He multiplied wives, concubines, 


and flaves. They were the firſt who acknow- 
ledged his miſſion, either through fear, or as ſome 
will have it, from his impoſing fits of the falling 
ſickneſs, for trances and communications with 
Gabriel. (8) He ſpent three years in the con- 
verſion of fourteen proſelytes, and their faith 
even 1n this world was rewarded with riches and 
honours, with the command of armies, and the 
government of kingdoms. He then gave out in 
what manner he intended propagating his faith, 
and the advantages to be acquired from following 
his ſtandard. (9) Three hundred and nineteen 
men joined him; bis firſt attack was upon a cara- 
van of merchants,” and the fourteen robbers who 
fell in that battle, are the firſt martyrs in the Ma- 
bometan martyrology. He left to the Arabs 
almoſt all their former cuſtoms, their circumci- 
ions, their polygamy, their robberies, their wan- 
dering life, their deteſtation of wine, (10) which 
they looked upon to be the blood of the giants. 
I cannot ſuppoſe that Mr. Gibbon was ignorant 
of this prejudice, and notwithſtanding he has 
ſaid, that the legiſlator who prohibited wine, 


cannot be accuſed of alluring proſelytes, by the . 


indulgence of their ſenſual appetites. By this, 
he would intimate, that Mahomet, in his in- 
ſtance at leaſt, counteracted their inclinations; 
whereas in truth, be fell in with their humours. 
Yet this author lays claim to great impartiality. 

Mahomet allowed the divine origin of the Jewiſh 


and Chriſtian Revelations, to gain the good opinion 


of their profeſſors; for, in his days, the Chriſtian 
| EG 4 | religion 


(8) Gibbon's Decline, &c. vol. 9. (9) Mod. Un. Hiſt, 


wo 1. (te) Savary's Letters, &c, and the Mod. Un. Hiſt, 
vol. 1. 


(94 )-- 


religion had fpread every where, though much 
corrupted; but it was begun by telling the world 
that their religions were all falſe, groſs deluſions. 
Mahometaniſm has been much indebted: to the 
Jewiſh and Chriſlian truths which it contains. It 
was firſt ſpread among the illiterate Copts and 
Arabs; but Chriftianity among the Greeks and 
Romans, when learning was in its zenith. The 
former attracted the Barbarians, by promiſing tri: 
umpbs, not afflictions. Its doctrines were agree: 


able to fleſh in this life, and in the next it ſpoke 


of banquets and the enjoyment of Houries; ſo 
that Averroes might well ſay it was the religion 
of a hog. During the ſpread of this impoſture, 
the Greek empire was diſtracted by the Perhan 
war, and the church rent by the Neſtorian and 
Monoppby ſite factions. Theſe are obviouſly the 
human cauſes far the growth of Iſlamiſm, which 
have nothing in common with the cauſes of the 
other's increaſe. There can be little doubt, but 
that jt owed much alſo to the ſecret counſel of 
God, who raiſed up this ſcourge to chaſliſe a re- 
bellious church in ſome parts, and to extirpate 
it in others. He dealt thus with the Jewiſh 
church; and John, in the Apocalypſe, threatens 
the Chriſtians of theſe very parts with a removal 
of the light of the goſpel. The introduction of 
image-worſhip filled up the meaſure of their in- 


iquity. Mahomet aroſe coeval with the practice; 


and, what is exceedingly remarkable, ſince a 


number of Chriſtians abandoned it, his votaries 


have ceaſed to make conqueſts and are de- 
clining. . 4 
Examine the faith of Mahomet, you will find 

it ſupported neither by internal or external evi- 
dence. He never pretended to propheſy or 8 
| —— wor 
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work a miracle, without which a man can hardl 

ſheiw that he is commiſſioned by heaven. When 
a miracle was required of him, he anſwers. (11) 
I am not ſent but to preach the word of God. It 
is true he appeals to the eloquence of theAlcoran 
as an argument for its inſpiration ; but if we 
can judge from a French tranſlation, which is a 
fair way if you allow for idioms, it will be found 
to be a very forry proof indeed. Contraſted 
with the Old Teſtament, or the Revelations: of St: 
John, the Koran is but foil to diſplay their 
bigh colouring; and yet if they laid . to in. 
ſpiration, merely becauſe of their fublimity,. I 
believe few perfons would be diſpoſed to con- 
cede. Jeſus Chriſt does not talk after this man- 
ner. He reaſons thus, The works which Ido 
they teſtify of me; ſearch the ſcriptures, they teſ⸗ 
tify of me,” Mabomet prevented all diſputes 
about the grounds of his religion; be bids his 


followers to ſtand apart, when they bear two diſ- 
puting, or if one ſhould offer to diſpute with 


them, to ſay only, God will decide between us 
at the day of judgment. Who does not ſee that 
there is no coming at truth by ſuch a procedure? 
Yet he did wiſely; he knew that its beſt guardian 
was ignorance. But what ſay the Apoſtles of 
Jeſus? “Be ready togivean anſwer toevery man 
of the faith that'is in you, for we have not fol- 
. lowed cunningly deviſed fables.” 

It is as defective in internal evidence. Con- 
- traditions are found in the Koran, and then th 


ſay, that God changed his mind. Its doctrine of 


fate is inſupportable, as overthrowing all good 
counſel and foreſight. By enjoining pilgrimage 


.to 


(11) Koran Chap. of the Thunder, 
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to Mecca, it becomes a local religion, and con- 
ſequently it is not fitted for all men. Its frequent 
ablutions are inconſiſtent with frozen rivers and 
regions. It allows the divine inſpiration of the 
Jewiſh and Chriſtian ſcriptures, and yet it makes 
the Virgin Mary the filter of Aaron, a monſtrous 
anachroniſm ! In his night journey to heaven, he 
ſaw a cock which reached from the firſt to the 
ſecond heaven. | He ſaw the ſtars hanging from 
the ſky by golden chains. His angel of death is 
ſo big, that from one eye to the other, is a jour- 
ney of one thouſand and ſeventy days. (12) In 
ſhort, that Mahometaniſm is an impoſture, ap- 
pears {rom the lewd character of its author; his 
diſclaiming miracles; his forbidding any inquiries 
into the nature of bis religion; his propagating 
it by the ſword; his being deceived in matters of 
fact; his indulging the ſenſual defires of men; 
bis ridiculous precepts; theſwiniſh nature of his 
future rewards, which every one knows to be 
unworthy of the ſpiritual nature of God. The 
prophet himſelf was poiſoned. (13) However, 


as Mahomet reduced many parts from polytheiſm 


and idolatry to the unity of God, be may be 
ſaid to have ſowed the ſeeds of Chriſtianity 
through the eaſt, and 0 have fed them with milk. 
The whole compaſs of real learning lies on the 
ſide of the Chriſtians, when a ſpirit of inquiry 
ſhall revive among the Muſſulmen. Iflamiſm 
cannot abide the ſhock. It will, overtura from 


_ their foundations the idle reveries of their pro- 


Phet. 
SECT, 


(12) Chandler's Plain Reaſons, &c. (1 3 Law's Theory 
of Religion. a FD 


SECT, XVII. 


THAT unity of defign which pervades the 
Old and New Teſtament, that ſurpriſing correſ- 
pondence of types and antitypes, furniſh us with 
another argument for the divine inſpiration of 


the fcriptures. This is an evidence which acts 


upon the mind with great force, after a diligent 
examination of the whole Bible, which is an in- 
diſpenſable requiſite towards forming a true judg- 
ment of its weight. Its ſtrength cannot be 


much judged of from a difſertation, as from 


reading the Old and New Teſtament with a 
view of finding this refemblance, when it 
will be ſeen that they are always looking to- 
wards each other, like the two cherubim over 
the mercy ſeat. I am well aware, however, that 
many infidels, totally unacquainted with the ufage 
of ſcripture, or with the genius of oriental in- 


ſtruction, will affect ta make light of theſe types; 


but an objection founded on ignorance of man- 
ners is to be deſpiſed. 98 
A type is an action or ſymbol deſigned to be a 


figure of ſome thing future. might have taken 


their riſe from the hieroglyphical characters where- 
in it was uſual to repreſent one perſon or thing by 
another. In this way, under the ſymbols of the 
Jewiſh religion, one of greater excellency was 
adumbrated, to be diſpenſed when the wor * 
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fitted for its reception. This method of pre- 
figuring one character by another, is not peculiar 
to the writers of the Old Teſtament, and has 
gained the applauſe of the moſt refined criticiſm. 
Virgil alludes to the virtues of Auguſtus in his 
heroes; Spencer to Elizabeth's, in his Fairy Queen; 
and ſo does the Holy Spirit to. Chriſt, in the wor- 
thies and , ceremonies of the Moſaic. economy. 
Theſe, types uther the Meſſiah into the world 


with great pomp and ſolemnity, as they ſhew 
that the whole contrivance of the Jewiſh diſpen- 
ſation, and all its eminent perſonages, were ſo 
many harbingers to prepare the way for his com- 
ing. From the patterns which were exhibited to 
Moſes on the Mount, and tbe injunctions given, 
the Jews. might naturally gather that ſomething 
farther was deſigned by theſe preparations. From 
the manner of St. Paul's reaſoning with them, 
and from juſtin's dialogue with Trypho, it ap- 
. pears that they actually thought their law typical. 
. Of the ſtrict import, however, of each rite and 
ceremony, they muſt neceſſarily, bave been ig- 
norant, till they were explained by the events in 


after times. It is the New Teſtament which 


gives a noble idea of the old. Viewed through 


this medium, all its characters and ordinances 


have a ſplendour and ſignificance unthought of 
before. The circumſtance of ſuch a number of 
types agreeing with the antitype, makes the ar- 
gument from types perſuaſive in the higheſt de- 


gree; becauſe it is abſurd to imagine, that ſo 


many reſemblances in all ſhould be the effects 
of chance, To give the reader a clearer notion 


- of 


( 5 ) 
of the ſtrength of this ex idence, I ſhall ſelect 


two characters, viz. Joſeph and Moſes, and 


draw the parallel, in the words of _ Rollin and 
Biſhop Newton. 


JOSEPH. 


He is condemned by Potip 
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JOS L7H, 


Is hated of his brethren, 

For accuſing them ; a 
For being beloved by his father; 
For foretelling his future glory. 


He is ſent by his father with ſood for his bre- 


thren. 
His brethren conſpire againſt his life. 
He is ſold for twenty e | 
He is delivered to ſtrangers by his brethren. 
- without any 
one defending him. 
He ſuffers in ſilence. 
He is placed between two criminals, and fore 
tells the advancement of one of them. 


He lies three years in priſon. 


He arrives at glory by humiliation. 


He 1s ſet over Pharaoh's houſe and all Egypt. 


Pharaoh alone is above him. 

All bend the knee before him. 

No bread but in Egypt where Joſeph governs. 

All nations come to Egypt to buy corn. 

His brethren come to him, own him, fall down 
before him, and are fixed in Egypt. 


CHRIST. 
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Is hated of his brethren, 

For reproving their ſins; 

For ſayiog he was God's beloved ſon; 

For foretelling that be ſhould come bereaſter 
in glory. 

He is ſent to feed Iſrael. 


His brethren conſpire againſt bis life. 


He is ſold for thirty pieces. | | 
He is delivered to ſtrangers by his brethren. 


He is condemned by Pilate, without any one 


defending him. 

He ſuffers in ſilence. | 

He is placed between two criminals, and fore- 
tells the advancement of one of them. 

He lies three days in the grave. 

He arrives at glory by humiliation. 


He is made head of the church, and every crea- - 


ture is ſubjeR to him. 
God alone is above him. 
All bend the knee before him. 
No ſal vation but by Chriſt. 
All nations flock to his church. 
The Jews will one day own him, fall down 
fore him, and enter into his church. 


MOSES. 
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M OS E S. 


Reſcued the Jews from idolatry. 
Confirmed his religion by miracles. 
Promiſed Canaan to dose who kept the law. 


Faſted forty days. 


Supplied the people with weak in the wilder- 


+ nels, 

His face ſhone when he came down from the 
mount. 

He appointed ſeventy elders. 

He ſent twelve men to fpy out the land. | 

He was ſaved when the male children were 
. deſtroyed. 

He fled from his country to cleape the ſove- 
reign. 

Returned at the warning of an angel. 

A lawgiver, a prophet, and a worker of mi- 
racles. 

Foretold calamities for diſobedience. 

Cm his enemies by ſtretching out his 

Made atonement for eronſyreſives; 

Ratified a covenant by ſprinkling of blood. 

Deſired to die for the people. 

His affection repaid with murmuring. 

A the generation which OPER 225 deſtroy- 
ed, except two. 

Tube meekeſt of men. 


The people could not enter the land of pro- 
miſe till bis death. 


Died by reaſon of the people s rebellious ſpirit. 


Died on Nebo before all the people. 
TIO another pro pher. 


CHRIST. 
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Reſcued many nations from idolatry. 

Confirmed his religion by miracles. 

Promiſed the heavenly Canaan to thoſe who 
kept the law. 

Faſted forty days. 


Supplied the people with bread in the wilder- 
neſs. 


His face ſhone when he came down from the 
mount. 

He appointed feventy diſciples. 

He ſent twelve men to viſit all lands. 

He was ſaved, when the male children were 
deſtroyed. 

He fled from his country to eſcape the ſove- 
| reign. 
Returned at the warning of an angel. 


A lawgiver, a prophet, and a worker of mi- 
racles. 


Foretold calamities for diſobedience. 

Conquered his enemies on the croſs. 

Made atonement for tranſgreſſors. 

Ratified a covenant by ſprinkling of blood. 

Died for the people. 

His affection repaid with murmuring. 

All the generation which oppoſed him deſtroy- 
ed, except a few. 

The meekeſt of men. 


People could not enter heaven but by his 
death. | 


Died by reaſon of the people's rebellious ſpirit. 
Died on Calvary before all the people. 
Promiſed another comforter. 


R ; Jeſus 
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Jeſus Chriſt is, therefore, that prophet like unto 
Moſes, to whom he, at the time of his death, had 
deſired the Jews to hearken. If commentators 
have, in the rage for refinement, given forced 
likeneſſes in ſome types, that proves no more 
againſt the argument in general, than it does 
againſt the art of criticiſm; that ſome critics 
have diſcerned meanings in paſſages which the 
authors never intended. I ſee no way of elud- 
ing the force of the argument from types, except 
by ſaying that the writers of the Old and New 
leſtament conſpired together. 

Now after weighing this, and all the other evi- 
dences produced for Chriſtianity, I defire any 
ore to lay his hand upon his heart, and, after a 
ſerious conſideration, to declare, whether Its 
falſehood, aſter being ſupported by ſuch teſtimony, 
would not be ten thouſand-ſold more extraordi- 
nary than any miracle upon which 1t 1s grounded. 
it Chriſtianity be not true, then fo many things 
muſt have happened by chance, that a coinci— 
dence fo unprecedented becomes more wonder- 
ful than any thing beſides. It is this maſs of 
moral certainties, this univerſal harmony, where- 
in part ſupports part, which renders the ſtructure 
of evidence ſo complete and impregnable. An 

inbchever ſhould conſider this, and not imagine 
that he has demoliſhed the whole, when he al- 
faults a part. When the ſchoclmen were guilty 
of a ſimilar practice, my Lord Bacon compared 
it to the ſnatching one ſtick out of a fagot, which 
though a man might bend, yet the Tagot itlelf 
would not yield. From this concatenation of 
proots, the falſehood of the goſpel becomes mo- 
rally impoſſible. A man of any reading ſees that 
its morality tranſcends the efforts of human wil- 

dom, 


1 


dom, particularly when it is compared, as it ought 
to be, with that ſyſtem of knowledge which hu- 
man reaſon had actually produced, at the time of 
its promulgation. (1) The character of its foun- 
der is ſuperior to that of a mere man; his fiſher. 
men were not like any other fiſhermen ever heard 
of. (2) It is evinced, by the atteſtation of men's 
ſenſes, by hiſtory, by the ſucceſſion of churches, 
by friends and by enemies, and by all things that 
prove any other relation. If the teſtimony of 
thoſe who bear evidence to it be rejected, there 
is NO paſt fact which may not be rejected on bet- 
ter grounds, ſo that there will be no certainty in 
hiſtory. The actions of Socrates, concerning 
which no one doubts, are worſe atteſted than 
thoſe of Jeſus Chriſt. Divine teſtimony has been 
given to the goſpel by voices, by angels, by vi- 
ſions, by dreams, by the Holy Spirit, by the ful- 
filling of prophecy, by miracles, by the ſtupen- 
dous progreſs of the goſpel, (3) by the judgments 
which God inflicted on its enemies. (4) Jo ſay 
therefore, that it was a human fable, tranſcends 
the credulity of an old woman, and 1s much the 
ſame as if you believed that a child built a 
man of war. The evidence given for Chriſtia- 
nity is as perſect in its kind as the mode of de- 
monſtration in mathematics, which, as it can onl 

apply to neceſſary truths, is excluded from the 
proof of facts. But there are four rules, which 
concurring, make it impoſſible for a matter of 
fact to be falſe, viz. When it is ſuch as men's 
' ſenſes can judge of; when it is done in the face 
of the world; when public monuments are kept 


=, ow | in 


(1) Beattie's Evid. (2) Edward's Survey, &c. (3) Vide 
Lactantius de Mort. Perſec. (4) Beattie's Evid. 
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in memory of it and out ward, actions performed; 
when ſuch actions do commence from the time 
that the matter of fact was done. The two laſt 
make it impoſſible for the credulity of after ages 
to be impoſed upon. Thus the goſpels ſay, that 
the Lord's ſupper, an order of clergy, &c. were 
eſtabliſhed by Chriſt ; but if this were a fiction, 
then there would have been no Lord's ſupper, uo 
order of clergy, &c. when 1t was promulged, 
which would confute it without farther argument. 
Mahometaniſm has not the two firſt rules, Heathen- 
iſm has the third, but not the fourth: the Pagans 
themſelves allowed that their Bacchanalia, or drun- 
ken revels, were inſtituted many ages after the 
time of Bacchus. All thoſe rules hold ſtrongly 
with reſpect to Judaiſm, which had many public 
monuments and ceremonies commemorating mi- 
raculous facts. This is what Leflie called his 
ſhort method with the Deiſts. We have ſeen 
now that there is every evidence for Chriſtianity, 
conſiſtent with moral liberty, i. e. the aſſent is 
not conſtrained, which 1s neceſſary, in order that 
there may be any prudence or merit in becoming 
a Chriſtian. We may cry out in exultation, 241 


deſperandum Chrifto duce, et auſpice Chriſto. 


S R K I. XVI. 


THOUGH the reader may be convinced now 
that there is no foundation for Deiſm, yet when 
he conſiders the nature of the Ln mind, it 


- ought not to ſurprize him that there are many 


Deiſts. If it followed, from the three angles of 

a triangle being equal to two right ones, that men 

ſhould not be debauched, ſhould not get drunk, 
ſhould 


( 2s ) 


ſhould not ſpeak obſcenely, that they ſhould 
{uppreſs a talent for profane ridicule, that th 
ſhould give. much in charity, that they ſhould 
attend public worſhip on the ſabbath, inftead of 
conſulung their own humour, this plain ma- 
thematical truth would have been denied lon 
ago by Senſualiſts. Hobbes actually called in 
queſtion the principles of geometry. | 

Many exempted from vice by conſtitution, 
would be wrought upon as ſtrongly by the pride 
of ſingularity, and the affectation of ſuperior 
diſcernment, to cooperate with their views ; but 
more eſpecially from an aſſurance of being cried 
up by a party, which, if not celebrated tor at- 
tainments of learning, are, however, generally nu- 
merous, rich, and powerful. It is almoſt need- 
leſs to obſet ve how ſtrongly the proſpe& of ſuch 
praiſe intoxicates the brain. 

I have already made obſervations on many of 
the odd objections raiſed by them againſt the 
Jewiſh and Chriſtian revelations, and ſhall here 
particularize ſuch as have been omitted. 

An objection has been drawn from the ſup- 
poled obſcurity of the ſcripture. Now, admit- 
ung that ſome parts are obſcure, ought not a 
fair inquirer to examine, whether this may not 
proceed from the nature of the things treated of, 
the perverſions of men, aud ſuch like cauſes. On 
an inveſtigation it will be found, that in fact, theſe 
are the true cauſes of the embarraſſments which 
ſome feel. For the ſcriptures treat about the na- 
ture of the incomprehenſible God, his decrees, 
and providence. Theſe are ſubjects necellarily 
abſtruſe, as well from the narrowneſs of our 
conceptions, as from this, that few accuſtom 
themſelves to abſtrat reaſoning. In a book 
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of metaphyſics we expect to find difficulties, be- 
cauſe we know that they flow inevitably from the 
matters therein diſcuſſed; and therefore we do 
not always blame the writers for obſcurity. 
Berkely has written on topics of this kind with 
peculiar clearneſs, yet every reader muſt be at- 
tentive, 1n order to develope his meaning. Some, 
from natural weakneſs, or an uncultivated under- 
ſtanding, cannot diſcern the force of his argu- 
ments at all; yet it would be abſurd to infer from 
this, that he treated his ſubject ill. In like man- 
ner, according to the different capacities of men, 
the ſcripture muſt be obſcure to ſome, where it 
may be very clear to others. If a Deiſt gave the 
world a ſyſtem of natural religion, it would be 
no objection, that the myſtery of the ſelf-exiſt- 
ence of God was not cleared up therein, becauſe 
our minds are ſo xonſtituted as to be incapable 
of forming any judgment about it; and yet he 
would argue at large from the principle. 

Another cauſe of obſcurity hath ariſen from 
the diviſion of the bible into chapters and verſes ; 
at leaſt it is the cauſe why different ſects pretend 


to find their reſpective tenets therein. (1) For as 


connex1on has not been regarded in the diviſion, 
any perſon may ſnatch out a verſe, and giving it 
without the context, may make 1t anſwer any 
end, may make it prove any thing. No other 
book in the world has been mangled in ſuch a 
manner. 


The too exact and literal tranſlation of idioms 
and proverbs is anotber cauſe of obſcurity. 
Suppoſe that we rendered, word for word, into 
another language, theſe idioms of ours, a wife 


brought 


(1) Lock's Preface to the Epiſtles. 


or 
drought to bed, a wife in the ſiraw, they would be 


unintelligible. 

Inattention to, and a change of ancient cuf- 
toms is another cauſe. Cicero confeſſes, that 
theſe rendered the laws of the twelve tables per- 
plexed in his time, and they have iu a leſſer de- 
gree affected the holy ſeriptures: yet when theſe 
books were written, certainly it was neceſſary 
that they ſhould de drawn up in conformity to 
the ſtyle and uſages then in practice, not in ours; 
for then they would have been abſolutely inex- 
plicable to them. We know the greater part of 
their cuſtoms; whereas they, from the nature of 
things muſt have been 1gnorant of ours. 

Another fruitful cauſe of perplexing the ſenſe 
of ſeripture, has ariſen from the perverſeneſs of 
men, not from the difhculty of the book. We 
rarely hear any complaints from the honeſt 
Chriſtian about its abſtruſeneſs; he finds in its pre- 
cepts an eaſy guide 10 immortal life. No, they 
who obſcure its luſtre are ſuch as come to read 
it with a ſyſtem of opinions formed before hand, 
to which they are reſolved to make it bend, in- 
ſtead of making their opinions bend to it. Some 
are determined to make it countenance the pre- 
judices of their own education; ſome that it 
ſhall countenance a new hypotheſis of their in- 
vention; for religion abounds with ſchemers. 
The expoſitions of mercenary Commentators 
have thrown a ſhade over the ſcriptures. Every 
Chriſtian church has had its hirelings who have 
tortured them, to make them anſwer the ſyſtem of 
religion eſtabliſhed by the civil powers. (2) 
Alexander Roſs, in his Virgilius Evangelizans, has 


given 


(2) Jefferie's Comment. & o. 
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given a hiſtory of Chriſt in the verſes of Virgil ; 
fo he has made Virgil an Evangeliſt. In the very 
ſame way, by wreſting paſſages, every ſect has 
made St. Paul a member of their church. When 
other writings are treated in the ſame manner, a 
like confuſion enſues. (3) Thus each of the wri- 
ters of manifeſtos before a war, makes his own fide 
the right one, and pretends that the treaty made 
for him: two lawyers pretend that an act of par- 
liament makes for each of them. An impartial 
ſpectator may know which of the two is right, 
by due examination. Indeed, in every thing, 
when treated of as an art or ſcience, there will 
be diſputes, but particularly in divinity, which 
ſo nearly intereſts us. In countries of religious 
liberty, theſe muſt neceſſarily take place; and 
they are not without their uſes, as they ſerve to 
keep the flame of devotion alive, and by them 
we often come at truth. In countries where 
they have no religious liberty, they muſt adhere 
to ſyſtems introduced in times of darkneſs, 
and therefore cannot rectify errors. The variety 
of opinions on a ſubje& ſhews it to be a ſubject 
of utility. 'Thus it is with philoſophy, medicine, 
&c. If the ſcriptures be uſeleſs, becauſe diſ- 
putes have happened about paſſages in them, this 
principle would overſet the religion of Deiſts 
entirely, becauſe there is not one principle of 
natural religion which has not been controverted 
by ſome one or other; and, therefore, by this ar- 
gument, natural religion is uſeleſs; and ſo there 
is no ſuch thing as religion at all: a concluſion, 
which, I fear, many would wiſh to find true. 

Tt 


(3) Skelton's Deiſm revealed. 
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It muſt be allowed Chriſtians have their diſputes; 
but then they never diſpute, as the philoſophers 
did, about the exiſtence of God, his attributes, his 
unity, his providence, a future judgment: they 
never heſitate about the rules of morality, 1. e. 
they have rarely diſputed about eſſentials. Their 
contentions have turned chiefly on ceremonies, 
and unmeaning myſteries. 

I am well perſuaded, that there is a moral rea- 
ſon for leaving ſome difficulties in the holy _ 
tures; becauſe I know, from mine own ex 
rience and that of others, that the conſtant 
application which this produces, has an ad- 
mirable effect upon the mind. If all parts were 
ſo plain, that he who runs might read them, in- 
genious men would, after one reading, turn to 
other purſuits, and learned men would not be 
delighted as they are, in trying their abilities 
upon it. If a parts were level to any common 
apprebenſion, I am ſure it would have been 
aſked by infidels, why were not difficulties left 
here and there to exerciſe men's talents, and to 
induce thoſe who love fubtlenes to ſtudy it? It 
is a true, yet glorious character of this book, 
that the moſt ignorant may learn all requiſite 
knowledge in it, and the moſt knowing learn to 
diſcern their ignorance. If the obſcure parts of 
ſcripture contained truths neceſſary to be known, 
objections from obſcurity would have force; but 
we may reſt aſſured that they do not; for if ne- 
ceſlary we muſt ſuppoſe them to be known. (4) 
The great Sir Robert Boyle compares an objector 
to the obſcurity of ſcripture, to a beggar who 
would refuſe to take what would ennch him 


from 


(4) On the Rz'e of the Scrip. 
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from a mine, becauſe the whole was not laid 
open to his view. Some portions of ſcripture 
related to former ages, ſome to the preſent, ſome 
to future. The authors of the Independent Whig, 
though at beſt great Jatitudinarians, allow that it 
is very reaſonable to ſay, that when God diſ- 
guiſes his will in dark and doubtful expreſſions, 
it is plain, that the time of making that part 
known unto men is not yet come. (5) If, ſays 
Mr. Wollaſton, I met a book full of good ſenſe, 
and, as I read on, came to ſome leaves written in 
a language which I could not underſtand, I ſhould 
conclude that the ſame good ſenſe ran through 
the reſt. This was the rational inference of a 
very learned man. He who would reje& the 
Old Teſtament, becauſe he could not underſtand 
the viſions of Ezekiel, might as properly reject 
mathematics, becauſe. he could not ſquare a 
circle. 

It 1s pretty well known, that they who talk 
moſt about the obſcurity of ſcripture, are men 
who have never read 1t at all, but borrowed 
their ideas about it from miſrepreſenters; as if 
a man would Judge of Homer from Homer Tra- 
verſty ; or they have read it curſorily, without 
any aſſiſtance, though they would read Virgil, or 
even Shakſpeare with notes. Many alſo come 
to the ſtudy of it with a jaundiced eye, and a 
deſire to make exceptions. 

Having now, as I hope, throughly conſidered 
this objection, I ſhall paſs on to another, I 
mean that which has been drawn from the 
Chriſtian religion's not having been univerſal 
in all times and places. It we could not 
give a reaſon for this, yet we might anſwer with 
Job's friend,“ Canſt thou by ſearching * m 

0 


(5) Relig. of Nature. 
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God? Canſt thou find out the Almighty to per- 
tection?” (6) It is right to inquire into the ends 
of God's diſpenſations; but when theſe ends are 
concealed (which certainly may often be the caſe) 
to reaſon from our ignorance of them, and to 
call that reaſon, is ablurd. 

But it is very extraordinary that ſuch an objec- 
tion as this ſhould be made, the principle of 
which lies equally againſt all the other favours 
diſpenſed by God to mankind, which are direct- 
ly analogous to this, in not being univerſally con- 
terred. They are gratuitous. Therefore, the 
uſefulneſs of a revelation is no more an argument 
that God thould make it neceſſarily univerſal, 
than the uſefulneſs of the comforts of life 1s an 
argument that all ſhould be bleſſed with them. 
A man might as well object to God's diſpoſing 


the earth, ſo as not to be equally fertile to all its 


inhabitants. Egypt is fruitful, while Lybia is a 
deſert. Oil and wine have been denied to many 
nations. How many - tribes have wandered 
without laws, and the bleſſings of civil ſociety ? 
Let the objector tell us why the Hottentots are 
lo inferior to the Europeans in attainments; why 
the Europeans are 1nferior to Newton and Leib- 
nitz ; why ail men have not the ſame health, &c. 
by which he will learn, that his objection hes 
equally ſtrong againſt the natural, 'moral, and 
animal world : nay, 1n many of the above caſes, 
there 18 a phyſical inability of bettering them- 
ſelves ; whereas the Chriſtian religion is within 
the reach of all nations. It 1s with 1t as with 
commerce. Many kingdoms, fitted to enjoy the 
conveniencies of both, reject them through want 


- of 


(6) Butler's Analogy. 
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of attention; and how abſurd is it to impute 
their negligence to either? I am very certain, 
that if an Atheiſt preſſed a Deiſt with this, viz. 
that becauſe the being of one God was never 
univerſally acknowledged, therefore it was not 
a truth, the latter would laugh at his argument: 
and how can he expect better treatment from a 
Chriſtian, when he reaſons in the ſame manner? 
But nothing can be more ſurpriſing than that a 
Deiſt ſhould make this exception at all; becauſe 

the difficulty (if it were one) would be preciſel 
the ſame on the footing of natural, as of 1 
ed religion. For let us ſuppoſe with him, that 
there has been no revelation at all. Then it is 
certain, that here in Europe we have greater ad- 
vantages, civil, political, and religious, than the 
inhabitants of Africa; therefore, on this ſcheme 
alſo, God has vouchſafed more advantages to one 
people than to another. Beſides, allowing a re- 
velation to be nominally as general as you pleaſe, 
all its doctrines could never be equally received 
by all. The diverſity of genius, of aſſociations. 
&c. would prevent uniformity. Moral cauſes 
depend much on the diſpoſitions of the ſubjects 
or perſons to which they are applied, juſt as the 
ſun which ſoftens wax will harden clay. (7) 
The light thines indifferently on all objects; it is 
reflected by ſome, tranſmitted by ſome, imbibed 
by ſome; and ſo it is with revelation. No force 
of demonſtration, except ſuch an one as would 
overpower the faculties, could prevail on all men 
to admit it; and therefore no objection can lie 
againſt 1t for want of univerſality. The Jews and 
Deiſts argue in the ſame manner. The former 
argue as if they could not reject the Meſſiah 
when 

(7) Barton's Analogy. | 
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when he comes ; and the latter as if nations were, 
in ſpite of themſelves, to receive the goſpel ; 
though Jeſus Chriſt has declared that he only 
came to call, not to compel! mankind to receive his 
eaſy yoke. 

If the Chniſtian ſcheme ſuppoſed that God 
would judge thoſe who have no revelation, as 
rigorouſly as us who have, the objection would 
have weight, withre gard to ſuch nations as could 
not know the truth. But it declares directly the 
contrary, as that they who have no law ſhall 
not be judged by the law, and that it is impoſſible 
to believe without a preacher. Chriftians are 
with reſpect to them, what perſons of education, 
of great talents, what kings and great officers of 
ſtate are with reſpect to the vulgar, i. e. they are 
more anſwerable, and expoſed to a downfall in 
the ratio of their elevation. As, however, no one 
refuſes theſe qualifications or poſts for that rea- 
ſon, theſe being conſidered as the moſt deſirable 
of attainments, ſo it is with Chriſtians: if they 
have ten talents to account for, they know with 
aſſurance that they may do this, and gain ten 
other talents, having a certainty of immortality, 
while the Heathen have only hopes of uncove- 
nanted mercies. 

I ſhall now ſhew, that a revelation muſt, ſroin 
its nature, be ſpread by degrees. (8) For it muſt 
be either communicated to {ome ſelect perſons to 
be gradually propagated, as the Chriſtian revela- 
tion was, or it muſt be infuſed in every perſon 
by immediate inſpiration, or it muſt be publiſh- 
ed again, by freſh miracles worked in every age. 
Now, in the ſecond caſe, unleſs the inſpiration 
wrought irreſiſtibly, which would exclude free- 
dom, the ſame objection would he againſt it as 


againſt 


(8) Law's Theory, &c. 
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againſt the firſt, viz. want of being univerſally 
efficacious. In the third caſe, let us ſuppoſe, 
that there had been conſtant miracles working 
for Judaiſm till the coming of Chriſt, then the 
higheſt evidence which God could give, would 
| have been trite at the coming of the Meſſiah; 
from their continuance they would have been 
conſidered as parts of the courſe of nature, and 
therefore would not have awakened the attention 
at all. Thus God would have been precluded 
from ever bringing about a reformation. It then 
greater objections lie againſt the propagation of 
Chriſtianity in any other way than the preſent, 
it follows that its propagation muſt be partial. 
(9) If Chriſtians had led the ſame exemplary lives 
which they did at firft ; if Chriſtian princes had 
been as eager to extend the religion of their 
Lord as their empire; if ſubjects had laboured for 
its extenſion, as they have for the extenſion of 
their commerce, 1t would have been now almoſt 
univerſally profefled. Even as things are, the 
Chriſtians, and they alone, aregraduallyencirclin 
the whole earth. America, New Holland, Siberia, 
the Iſlands in the Pacific will ſoon be overrun. 
Having anſwered the objection made from its 
want of univerſality as to place, I ſhall proceed 
to anſwer that drawn from its want of univerſa- 
lity as to time, Tn the firſt place, the principle 
upon which this objection proceeds, is erroneous, 
viz. That God ſhould give the ſame favours 
to all which he gives to any. This rule bas 
never been obſerved by him, as far as we 
can fee; for he diſpenſes his favours variouſ. 
ly. Socrates, ſpeaking of that divine perſon 


who 
(9) Bradford's gth Serm. at Boyle's Lec. 
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who could inſtruct the world, ſays, he will come 
when he pleaſes; he did not ridiculouſſy think 
that he ought to come at the beginning. Though 
this obſervation might alone ſtand for a reply, 
yet reaſons are not wanting to ſhew, that it was 
not merely from his good will and pleaſure thar 
he deferred to give the Chriſtian revelation, but 
that it was neceſſarily delayed for a ſeaſon. For 
if Chriſt had appeared among the very firſt men, 
(which ſuppoſition is neceſſary by the hypotheſis) 
it would be impoſſible for him to prove to them 
that he came from God. Ihey could not diſtin- 
guiſh miracles, as being yet unacquainted with 
the courſe of nature ; and to ſpeak of convinc- 
ing by ancient prophecies is manifeſtly abſurd. 
But admitting, that, by ſome means, they were 
convinced of its truth, how would it be poſſible, 
after ſuch an interval of time, after ſo many 
broken unconnected periods 1n which there were 
no wnltings, no hiſtory to prove to us that a ſyſ- 
tem ſo extenſive was tranſmitted to our age in 
any degree of purity ? If it had been given in the 
age of Herodotus, i. e. four hundred and fiſt 

years before Chriſt, it would juſtly have been 
called a dark and fabulous age; and from hence 
we may eaſily gueſs what epithets would have 
been beſtowed upon the firſt age of the world. 
'The reader ſees now, that had Chriſtianity been 
finally revealed in the beginning, writing and 
languages, arts, ſciences, and commerce muſt 
have all been taken out of the natural courſe of 
invention and improvement, and all at once re- 
vealed with it, to hand it down diſtinctly to diſ- 
taut times and countries. This imperſect ſtate 
of the arts and ſciences in ancient times, leads us 
to another conſideration of great importance. 


It is admirably obſerved by Warburton, that it 
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is abſurd to teach Chriſtianity to the Indians, till 
after they have been civilized ; for certain laws 
preſuppoſe certain improvements in ſociety. 
This is juſt the caſe with the Chriſtian law, which 
is adapted to a ſtate of retknement. (16) The 
Chriftian religion always 1mplies a certain degree 
JS civility and learning. Therefore all uncivilized 
/ Sbruriſh nations are incapable of learning Chriſ- 
tianity, ſo that it ſhould bave an effect on their 
lives, juſt as they are incapable of learning other 
ſciences. A Deiſt will acquieſce in this more 
readily, when he is informed that Hume reaſons 
in the ſame way, and ſays, (11) that valour and 
a love of liberty are the only virtues that can 
have place among an uncivilized people. Solon 
muſt have thought in like manner, when he ſaid 
he gave the Athenians laws, not the beſt in them- 
| ſelves, but the beſt that they were capable of re- 
ceiving. This reaſon for Chriſt's advent being 
deferred, has occurred to Euſebius, who ob- 
ſerves, (12) that the moſt ancient generation of 

men were unable to bear fo excellent a doctrine. 
We now plainly diſcern the cauſe why Jeſus 
appeared in the Auguſtan age, an era proverbial 
for refinement in arts and manners. Since the 
foundation of the world, there was no other 
time, wherein ſo many nations were qualified to 
receive the goſpel, becauſe there was no other 
time in which civilization was ſo far ſpread, and 
a communication between different kingdoms ſo 
well opened. Neither was there any other time 
when a revelation. was ſo much wanted to reform 
the world. I bave already ſhewn that the Jews 
KEEP | were 
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were extravagantly wicked in thoſe days. Among 


the Gentiles, reaſon, philoſophy, and tradition, 
which were given to light them to virtue and 


happineſs, had ſpent their force. St. Paul and 
Salluſt give a black catalogue of vices to which 
the nations had been familiarized. 

(13) It is probable, that Chriſt's advent was 
about the middle age of the world, for God's 
ſcheme ſeems to be an immenſe progreſſive one, 
each riſing upon the other. He imitated the 
Houſeholder in the Goſpel, who ſeat ſeveral ſer- 
vants into his vineyard, but at lait ſent his ſon. 

This was neceſſary from the ſtate of the world, 
which has been properly compared to a child 
growing gradually in wiſdom: as it would be 
abſurd to propoſe the ſame truths to a child and 
to an adult, ſo it would to propoſe the Chriſtian 
ſcheme to the firſt men, for a doctrine muſt ever be 
proportioned to the recipient. The diſpenſations 
of one age wonld not fit another. A ritual religion, 
with gorgeous forms, was beſt accommodated to 
an uarefined people. Therefore, how unjuſt is 
it in a Deiſt to call ſome Jewiſh laws prepoſter- 
ous,-. becauſe they are unneceſſary to ſociety in 
its preſent improved ſtate. If a man, at ſome 
future time, ſhould call that law of Peter the 
Great prepoſterous, which enacted that no lady 
ſhould get drunk at an aſſembly, he would be 
conſidered as throwing an unmerited refleQion 
upon the lawgiver, becauſe the law was neceſſary 
when it was paſled, though it may appear odd 
enough hereafter. 

But though the time when Chriſt put on fleſh 
was not the firſt age, yet the benefits of his ad- 
vent were imparted all along ; for he is ſaid to be 
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the Lamb ſlain from the foundation of the world 
in the counſel of God; fo that though the reve- 
lation. be not univerſal, the redemption is. If 
Chriſt had come early, the argument from the 
univerſal clearneſs of the law of nature would 
be then unanſwerable ; for men borrowing from 
revelation, without perceiving -it, would take 
every notion to be the clear deduction of reaſon, 
and we ſhould not be able to confute them, hav- 
ing no fact or experience to recur to. 

As Mr. Gibbon has borrowed all the argu- 
ments of Orobio, from a deſire to inſinuate that 
the Jewiſh polity was to be eternal, while the 
anſwers of Limborch are carefully kept out of 
fight, it will be proper to ſhew that nothing can 
be more unequivocally declared in any place, 
than the temporary duration of Judaiſm is in 
the Old Teſtament. Did not Moſes. tell the 
people, that they were to hearken to a prophet 
like unto himſelf, which God was to raiſe up 
among them ? Did not Jeremiah tell the people, 
that a new covenant ſhould ſhortly be made 
with them, not according to the covenant which 
he made with them on their coming out of 
Egypt? Did not Daniel tell them, that the ſacri- 
fices ſhould ceaſe ? Did not their own famous tra- 
dition in the Talmud ſhew that they themſelves 
thought their law not to be immutable, when it 1s 
ſaid that they ſhould be two thouſand years un- 


der the law, and two thouſand under Meſſiah ? 


It was reaſonable that they ſhould infer this 
from a variety of circumſtances, They ſaw ſome 
of its eſſential rites ſuſpended immediately after 
their inſtitution, as the Paſſover andCircumcifion. 
'Fhey ſaw that many ceremonies were inſtituted 
againſt idolatry, which would be uſeleſs when 

| idolatry 
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idolatry was deſtroyed. They ſaw that many du- 
ties of that law were to be performed at Jeruſalem 
only, and that the feaſts were accommodated to 
the ſeaſons of that country only, and that, there- 
fore, when the iſles afar off were to obey his 
law, it could not be the law then ſubſiſting. The, 
arguments of the modern Jews for the perpetui- 
ity of their law, are mere illuſions. When th 
argue from the immutability of God, this would 
make againſt its being given at firit ; for then he 
ſhould have confined himſelf to the precepts of 
Noah: it would make againſt his diſpenſing with 
any part of the law and yet they cannot deny 
that he did this. When they ſay that they were 
promiſed their ſtatutes for ever, becauſe the word 
Leholem is applied to them, let them look at the 
7 chap. of 2 Samuel and 19 verſe, and they will 
ſee in what ſenſe David underſtood that word. 
If Lebolem be always taken in the eternal ſenſe, 
then from the 32 chap. of Iſaiah and 14 verſe, 
the Jews are never to inhabit Jeruſalem again, 
which, however, they. expect to do. That is 
called an eternal ſervitude which laſted only from 
Jubilee to jubilee. When a lawgiver delivers a 
code of laws to any people, with an injunction 
that they ſhould obſerve them throughout their 
generations, his authority makes them become 
perpetual to that people ; they are not at liberty 
to alter them: but who could think that the 
lawgiver himſelf was hereby tied down to the 
ſame conditions, when circumſtances changed? 
God contrived the Jewiſh economy in ſuch a 
manner, that he could put a viſible and neceſſa 
end to it, when they refuſed to do it themſelves. 


To effect this, it was only neceſſary to deſtroy 
Jeruſalem ; which he did. 
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I believe that the true ſyſtem of the world 
never ſuffered more from the perplexed revolu- 
tions, and malignant aſpects of the ancient aſtro. 
nomers, than the true ſyſtem of revelation has 
from an early mixture of myſteries, Heatheniſh 
dogmas, and the ruſt of ignorant times. As the 
aſtronomers diſcovered among the heavenly 
lights, bulls, bears, and ſcorpions, ſo others have 
diſcovered I know not what, in the oracles of 
God. I mention this, to apprize an unbeliever, 
that he is often fighting with the air, while he 
impugns opinions, which have their foundation 
only in legal eſtabliſhments, pertinaciouſly de- 
fended. (14) When the ſcripture ſpeaks of a 
myſtery, it always meaus thereby ſome ſubject 
not well underſtood ; and as Chriſtianity extends 
to more particulars than natural religion, it muſt 
have more dithculties. Theſe difficulties are in- 
evitable, becauſe God's ways are not as our ways, 
and becauſe we can only lee as through a glaſs - 
darkly in our preſent ſtate ; nay, in heaven itſelf, 
there muſt ſtill be many objects of faith which 
the higheſt Archangel cannot ſcan, ſeeing that 
any created intelligence 1s to the Deity, what a 
cock-boat 1s to the ocean, what this earth 1s to 
the great inane. In teaching phyſics, or any 
other ſcience, young people take ſeveral things 
for granted at firſt, on the authority of their 
maſters. I humbly apprehend that when reaſon 
has once juſtified, by motives of credulity, the 
authority of the holy ſcriptures, we ſhould act iu 
like manner, and even ſacrifice preſumptions. 
This is more rational than to ſay, as ſome do, 
that ſuch a thing is impoſſible, becauſe they 

| cannot 


(14) Ben Mordecai, &c. vol. 3. 
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cannot comprehend it; for then they fooliſh] =: 

make their conceptions the meaſure of all poſh- 

bilities. Let ſuch recollect, that a thing's being | | 

thought abſurd is no proof at all that it is ſo in 

fact. There are ſeveral facts which reaſon will, 

at firſt fight, diſapprove of, and will for ever diſ- 

approve of, if ſhe does not examine the motives 

of credibility on which they reſt. For inſtance, to 

ſay that there were antipodes, was once thought 

to be a moſt abſurd declaration. An ignorant 

fox-hunter would imagine you were ridiculing 

him, if you told him, that while he was gallop- 

ing after his game, the planet in which he rode 4 

proceeded in its courſe with much greater celerity 

than his horſe, and that it appears like a ſtar to 

the inhabitants of other worlds. Therefore, if, at 

any time, we think a myſtery 1s propoſed for our 

belief, let us cover our faces, like the Cherubim 

in Iſaiah, and like them adore; for religion be- 

gins with a myſtery, viz. the ſelf.exiſtence of - 

God. If a Deiſt was preſſed with the introduc- 

tion of evil, with reconciling the preſcience of 

God with the free will of man, he would find 

that his own ſcheme had 1ts myſteries; and if he 

fled to Atheiſm, he would be overwhelmed with 

them. Indeed, if a man could ſhew, that he has 

clear and diſtinct idoas of certain objects of faith 

and reaſon, and could then prove that theſe con- 

tradicted each other, his objection would, in my 

opinion, be unanſwerable; becauſe right reaſon 

is to be conſidered as a revelation extending to a 

certain length: but I defy any adverſary to ſhew 

any ſuch oppoſition between reaſon and any ge- 

nuine article of the Chriſtian faith. The ſcepti- 

cal and ſubtle Bayle, in his poſthumous reply 
| e 
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Le Clerc, owned that there was no contradiction 
between them. 

I ſhall take no notice of the abuſe poured upon 
our religion, for cauſing intolerance and blood- 


ied; becauſe that is juſt as if a man abuſed corn 
aud wine, for creating drunkenneſs and intemper- 
ance. If ve believe ſome gentlemen, it was all 
ablurdity, all weakneſs; it could make no reply; 
and yet, ſomehow, it baffled all the ſtrong argu- 
ments ot princes, of magiſtrates, of Pagan prieſts, 
with the loud and inſatiable demands of paſſion, 
eis railings at the Chriſtian revelation remind 
me of thoſe madmen in Ethiopia, mentioned by 
Diodorus, who look up at the ſun and curſe him, 
when his rays ſcorch them. 


SECT. XIX. 


CONSIDERING the momentous importance 
of religion, and the everlaſting conſequences 
which our opinion on the ſubje& of Chriſtianity 
may draw after it, the mere poſſibility of its be- 
ing true ſhould induce all men to act up to 
its obligations. A man in a ſtorm would 
greedily throw his moſt valuable effects over- 
board, if he thought that, by ſo doing, there 
was a remote probability of ſaving his life. 
Therefore, how unwiſe, how inſane is the con- 
duct of Deiſts, who ſhut their eyes againſt what 
s not only barely poſſible, or probable, but what 
is morally certain. (1) An Atheiſt 1s more inex- 
cuſable than a Deiſt in this only, that he needs 
merely to look around him; whereas the other 
has ſome reading to go through. Jo juſtify his 

incredulity 


(i) Skelton's Deiſm revealed. 
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incredulity to the world, an unbeliever ſhould 
ſhew the falſehood of our religion with the moſt 
luminous evidence, and not content himſelf with 
a may be, or a perhaps. But, undoubtedly, he can- 
not accompliſh this; (1) for he cannot intuitivel 

perceive that the facts mentioned in the goſpel 
were never done; he cannot demonſtrate it; and 
therefore all he can ſay, is to aſſert obſtinately, 
that he believes they were never done. He is 
forced to build his belief on the cruelty of Jews 
and Gentiles; he has no teſtimony on his ſide; 
for it was not argument, but the ſword, which 
the Heathens uſed againſt the faith. Wherefore, 
infidelity is well characterized by Dr. Barrow, 
as not regarding, as not welghing, as not yield- 


ing to reaſon; and by ſome other perſon, as be- 


lieving in all unbelief. A twentieth part of the 
evidence for Chriſtianity would gain credit with 
it, for other opinions, if they had no connexion 
with the conduct of life. (2) Men are not un- 
| believers now, becauſe they are leſs credulous ; 
for gulls and dupes are as Ae as ever: no, 
it is becauſe luxury and corruption have ſpread 
among us, which have never failed to baniſh re- 
ligion. It is not eaſy to ſtop the progreſs of ſo 
contagious an evil as infidelity. Incredulity has 
many charms for ſuch as have every gratifica- 
tion within their graſp. To do what a man 
pleaſes without remorſe, not to believe in the 
pains of another life, is a delightful ſyſtem. 
They are againſt the ſcripture, becauſe the fcrip- 
ture is againſt them. It is their intereſt to think 
it an impoſture, becauſe their conſciences Ak 
them 


(1) Skelton's Neiſm revealed, (2) Sced's Sermons, 
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them no eaſe till they leave off their ſins, or diſ- 
believe the bible. (3) It is recorded of Socrates, 
that he would ſpend twenty-four hours in deep 
meditation; but our free-thinkers are a more 
lively ſet of men. A clumſy joke, or a wretched 
ſophiſm, paſſes for a demonſtration over the mer- 

midnight bowl. This confirms the wavering 
youth; he ſprings forth dauntleſs. View him in his 
career; Ille metus omnes et inexorabile fatum ſubjecit 


pedibus. That this waggery ſhould have ſuch 


powerful effects, is certainly owing, in great mea- 
ſure, to this, that the paſſions are engaged on its 
ide ; yet I am ſure it is aided by the inability of 
many clergymen, who are ſo ignorant of the 
grounds and reaſons of their profeſſion, as to be 
unable to detect the moſt glaring fallacy. They 


ſubſtitute for an anſwer an unmeaning laugh, or 


a fit of paſſion. Young perſons ſee this: they 
ſee, moreover, that thoſe very perſons are often 
adepts at different games; in knowing the value 
of livings; 1n the ſtatutes, for recovering tythes; 
and ſo they conclude, that if the Chriſtian re- 
ligion was defenſible, it would be defended by 
ſuch men. 

As luxury has introduced infidelity among us, 
ſo it introduced infidelity or epicureiſm among 


the Romans. The increaſe of this ſe& has been 


ranked by Monteſquieu among the prime cauſes 
of the declenſion of the empire. Now, as the 
ſame cauſes produce the ſame effects, we have 
every thing to dread, even 1n a political point of 
view, from the ſpread of theſe pernicious tenets. 
They inſpire a ſelfiſh turn of mind. When a 

man 


(3) Minute Philoſopher. 
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man has once perſuaded himſelf, that he may 
poſtpone his duties to God, his country, and his 
king, as often as ſelf-intereſt claſhes with them, 
public ſpirit is apt to die within him. Corrupt 
miniſters of ſtate, and their tools, are generally 
Deiſts. When I hear a rare inſtance of one of 
thoſe infidels, who denies a future ſtate, being 
praiſed for regularity of life, and for indulging 
no paſhon, I infer that this proceeds from con- 
ſtitution; for on his principles he has no merit at 
all. Men are ſometimes better than their prin- . 
ciples. Many Epicureans were brave men; yet 
Cicero argued rightly, that (4) on their principles 
they could not be brave. (5) Neckar obſerves, 
that a conduct of this ſort makes him recollect 
not the inefficacy, but the influence of religious 
opinions. Living where virtue 1s reſpected, they 
attend to her. This great ſtateſman adds, that a 
retired life, a love of {tudy, and a defire of ſhew- 
ing that their opinions are not inimical to mora- 
lity, operates ee on irreligious writers. 
Therefore, the evil conſequences of infidelity do 
not affect its profeſſors only, but the ſociety at 
large. If infidels were ſo fond of natural reli- 
gion as they pretend, we would find them read- 
ing books on natural law; ſome of them would 
write for the uſe of their brethren, and be ſeri- 
ous, whereas we ſee nothing of this; they are 
only anxious to rid themſelves of the fears of 
puniſhment. They do not wiſh to ſubſtitute 
any religion at all in the place of Chriſtianity. It 
excites horror in the ſpectator, to behold one of 
thoſe amuſing himſelf, even on the verge of the 

| grave 


(4) De Officiis, Lib. 1. (5) Importance of Relig. Opin. 
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grave, with ribaldry, wine, and the remembrance 
of former 1mpurities. The character of thoſe 
ſenſual infidels 1s well marked by the poet, who, 
in ridiculing their pretenſions to thoughtleſſneſs 
and reflection, which they ſay induced them to 
doubt, ſpeaks thus: 


Doubt ! 
V/hy they neither doubt, nor judge, nor think, 
Nor hope, nor fear; but curſe, debauch, and drink. 


As a deſire to be freed from the fancied incum- 
brances of religion, has moſt certainly led ſome 
to Deiſm, ſo bas pride and a deſire of being 
thought ſagacious led on others. Of all the me- 
thods adopted by vanity to acquire diſtinction, 
none is eaſier than profeſſing a diſbelief of the 
Chriſtian religion, ſays the ingenious Viceſſimus 
Knox. When a man, with an air of pity, be- 
walls a pneſt-ridden and deluded world, he im- 
mediately attracts the veneration of a gaping 
crowd, as being a perſon of ſingular diſcerament 
and extenſive reading. This is a very eaſy me- 
thod of paſhng for a genius. How many crea- 
tures, after travelling through France and Italy, 
think that they cannot ſhew their progreſs and 
enlarged views better, than by ſhaking off all 
reverence for the Chriſtian religion ! (6) Finding 
in themſelves ſtrong deſires of being conſpicuous, 
and ſmall abilities to attain it, they are reſolved, 
with Eroſtratus, who fired the temple of Diana, 
to acquire by ſacrilege what is denied to their 
parts. If Deiſm were the prevailing creed, thoſe 
men would be Chriſttans. They pretend to bave 
a great veneration for the moral duties of Chrif- 


tianity, 
(6) Boyle's Excellence ef Theol. 
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tianity, but they put on a look of myſtery and 
reſerve, when its evidences are ſpoken of. Though 
they omit no opportunity of ſcattering about 
malignant hints, they always inſinuate that they 
could ſay a great deal more which they conceal, 
as not wiſhing to unhinge weak minds. It is ex- 
ceedingly bard to defend religion, or any other 
matter, againſt ſingle unconnected ſarcaſms. How 
often will you ſee a droll making a moſt reſpec- 
table character the laughing-ſtock of a company, 
by ſuch a procedure? It was thus that Ariſto- 
phanes made the great Socrates ridiculous before 
the Athenians. Alſo, becauſe of the ſoberneſs 
which muſt run through the reaſonings of a Cbriſ- 
tian, an infidel has great advantage over him 
before a diſſolute noiſy audience, where they look 
rather for amuſement than truth. | 

I do not ſcruple to ſet down avarice as ano- 
ther cauſe of infidelity. Avaricious men, who 
wiſh to get into their hands the revenues of the 
miniſters of religion, contract a hatred againſt 


religion. There are ſome whom nothing has 


prejudiced ſo much againſt Chriſtianity, as the 
payment of their tythes. In like manner, when 
men lay out money by going to law, they begin 
to rail at law and lawyers. 

Certain abuſes incorporated with Chriſtianity 
in certain countries, may be conſidered as cauſes 
of Deiſm on two accounts. Sometimes they are 
confounded with the Chriſtian religion itſelf : 
again, when men find that the world bas been 
long duped in ſome points, they paſs into the 
oppoſite extreme, incredulity. | 

Another 
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Another = fertile cauſe of infidelity ſtill re- 
mains to be taken notice of; it is this. Some 
perſons fit down, and form to themſelves a 
ſcheme of revelation, by reaſoning à priori. 
Now, though no two of them can agree 1n the 
ſame ſcheme, yet each thinks that if a revelation 
were ever made, 1t muſt have agreed with his 
particular hypotheſis, and that the omniſcient 
God muſt have reaſoned like a feeble mortal; 
therefore, when he compares his plan with the 
ſcripture, and is diſappointed, he turns unbeliev- 
er. In the ſame manner he would be an unbe- 
liever in natural religion and providence, if you 
can ſuppoſe, that, previous to fact and experience, 
he could have ſat down and formed a train of 
reaſoning @ priori, how God ſhould have go- 
verned the world. He would find the reality to 
be very different from his preconceived hypothe- 
ſis ; there is ſo much natural and moral evil, 
children cut off at their birth, &c. When a man 
of any learning becomes a Deiſt, it is chiefly 
owing to this laſt cauſe. 

I cannot imagine, chat the learning or character 
of either ancient or modern Infidel writers can 
have any weight in perverting any. They are a 
very ſorry tribe. Of the three principal who op- 
poſed Chriſtianity in its infancy, Celſus is thought 
to have held the doctrine of Epicurus, which ex- 
cludes the idea of religion properly ſo called. () 
Julian was a ſlave to the moſt abject ſuperſtition. 


The reader of his works is aſtoniſhed to find ſuch 


repeated proofs of his being deluded by the ſo- 
phiſts, and of an underſtanding perverted by a 


belief 
(7) Ammian. Marcel. Lib. 25. 
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belief in magic. (8) He admired the credulous 
Jamblichus ſo much, that he compares him to 
Plato. (9) He thought that the rays of the ſun 
were acts of the Divine mind: he prays to the 
ſun in one place, (10) to the mother of the Gods 
in another. (11) When he was golng to ſend a 
letter to the empreſs Euſebia, he prayed the Gods 
to tell him by night, whether he ſhould ſend it ; 
and they anſwered, that it would be death to him 


if he did. Again, Jupiter gave him a fign on 


his prayer. (12) He ſays that Eſculapius often 
cured him when he was fick: yet this man has 
been called the Philoſophic Julian. Porphyr was 
a mere viſionary. (13) He thought that all who 


drew near the Gods ſhould abſtain from animals, 


leſt the impure ſoul of the brute ſhould poſſeſs 
the man. (14) He would have them eat the hearts 
of ſuch creatures as were poſſeſſed with a pro- 
phetic ſpirit. (15) He thought the attendant 
Demon was a part of the ſoul. As he lived under 
Diocletian, 1. e. in the era of martyrs, moſt pro- 
bably he wrote to pleaſe the emperor. Ofall the 
productions which I have ever read, I conſider 
thoſe of the latter Platoniſts to be the moſt non- 
ſenſical. 

What ſhall I ſay of the Sceptics of latter 
times? Of Voltaire, to whoſe name the epithet of 
lying is now generally annexed ? The Abbe No- 
notte has filled two duodecimos with his errors. 
(16) He affects to believe Ovid's Metamorphoſes, 
and ſtories of Egyptian prieſts, which it is ex- 

ceedingly 


(8) Oratio 4. (9) Ib. (10) Oratiog. (11) Epiſt, 
ad pop. Athenien. (12) Cyril ad Jul Lib. 7. (13) Jamb. 
de Myſteriis. (14) Porp. de Abſtin. (15) Epiſ. ad Ane - 
bonem, (16) Hamil, Coaſt of Antrim. | 
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ceedingly probable the writers themſelves did 


not believe; no nation certainly. After this 1t is 
not wonderful, that even Mr. Gibbon (17) ſhould 
call him an 7no/erable bigot in his own way. This 
unfaithfulneſs in profane hiſtory is notorious. 
The ingenious author of Modern Europe ſays, I 
have made no uſe of Voltaire, as he is more ſtu- 
dious of repreſenting things in a new than in a 
true point of view.” 

The public are pretty certain, that Hume's ſyſ- 
tem would bave been very different from the pre- 
fent, if he had obtained the Moral Philoſophy 

* Chair which he ſought after. His being diſap- 
pointed by the Scotch Preſbytery, inſpired him 
with a hatred for the Clergy, ** which the 
tranſition to 1rreligion is eaſy. He ſtudiouſſy 
conceals this article in the account which he has 
given us of his life; for he was his own biogra- 
pher. It may be neceſſary to inform his admirers, 
that he arrived at ſo deplorable a degree of ſcep- 
ticiſm, as to deny the exiſtence of a material 
world, His metaphyſics annihilate the univerſe. 
They who ſwallow his religious opinions laugh at 
theſe. His followers muſt have felt for his va- 
nity which drew him to the court of France, from 
that philoſophic retreat in which he affected to 
glory; and his filly jeſtings aboutCharon's boat, to- 
wards the termination of his life, muſt have mor- 
tifed them, as ſhewing a want of elevation of 
mind. Certainly, Lord Bolingbroke acted more 
reaſonably, when he returned his laſt farewel to a 
friend, and ſaid, © God who placed me here will 
do what be pleaſes with me bereafter. May he 


bleie 


(17) Decline, &. vol. 12. 
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bleſs you.” Hume wrote an eſſay upon ſuicide, 2 
(it is ſaid in favour of it) which has appeared 
fince his death. I ſuppoſe it was feared, that if 
publiſhed among his other works, it would have 
ſhocked ſuch as had any religion left ; and that, 
therefore, it was more eligible te ſteal them on 
inſenſibly. Nothing but the enthuſiaſm of friend- 
ſhip can apologize for Mr. Adam Smyth's ſaying, 
that ſuch a man was as perfect as human frailt 
can admit. I think it more than probable, that, 
at the hour of his death, he would prefer New- 
ton's chance before Hume's, notwithſtanding this 
aſſertion. | 
It is enough to ſay of Bolingbroke, that he 
was the ſport of violent paſſions during his life; 
that his works are dictated by faction and blaſted 
ambition ; that the grand jury of Weſtminſter 
preſented ſome of them as nuiſances; that he de- 
ſerted to the Pretender, betraying the conſtitu- 
tion; that he then deſerted back again, revealing 
his ſecrets. Lord Cheſterfield, who knew him 
intimately, concludes his character with this ex- 
clamation, © Alas ! poor buman nature.” As to 
Gibbon, he has confined himſelf chiefly to ſneer- 
ing. When his poſitions were controverted, he 
never returned any thing hke a manly anſwer. 
He contented himſelf with ſoothing and flatter- 
ing Dr. Watſon, and with calling the DcQors 
Chelſum and Randolph ſtaunch and ſturdy po- 
lemics, inſtead of entering fully into the ments 
of the cauſe: in ſhort, he wiſhes to pals in the 
world for a ſecond Lucian. He reckons Voltaire 
an intolerable bigot; and J am certain that an 
impartial public will conſider himſelf as meriting 
the ſame appellation, when they read ſuch paſ- 


: ſages 


Cos } 


ſages as theſe in his works. (18) To a philoſo- 

phic eye, the vices of the clergy are far leſs dan- 

gerous than their virtues; even in a conqueror 
or a prieſt, I can ſurprize a word or an action of 
unaffected humanity.” 

It is enough to ſay of Toland, Tindal, and 
the reſt of that herd, that they were heard of 
only by writing againſt religion. Yet thoſe crea- 
tures muſt be called Philoſophers, while Newton 
and Leibnitz, Locke and Paſcal, Boyle and Ba- 
con, Grotius and Selden, &c. &c. (whoſe im- 
mortal labours have humanized the world, and 
dignified our nature,) muſt paſs for credulous and 
ſuperſtitious mortals. I believe that the contraſt 
here 1s as ſtrong as light and darkneſs ; yet how 
vauntingly do we hear ſome ſpeaking of un- 
believers, as if they were the luminaries of the 
world! How often do they boaſt, that they are 
delivering the world from bondage and ſhackles; 
which 1s juſt the ſame thing as if you heard a man 
boaſting, that he attempted to break open the 
gates of a pnſon which confined an immenſe 

number of profligates, thieves, and murderers. 
, However, the books written by them againſt 
Cbriſtianity, muſt have been, eventually, of great 
uſe to the thinking part of the laity, (19) when 
they find that virulent men inſtead of bringing 
any direct proofs of forgery, only ſay, theſe 
might be forgeries, juſt as one might ſay, perhaps 
Virgil did not write the Eneid. When they find 

that what has been ſaid againſt the miracles goes 
to deltroy the credibility of all teſtimony, and to 
make men diſtruſt their ſenſes, it is natural for a 


lay ; 
(18) Decliae, &c, vol. 9. (19) Foſter ag. Tindall, 
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Lay-Chriftian to reafon thus, © Certainly, if any 
thing matertal could be advanced againſt my re- 
ligion; men of ſuch determined rancour as th 
ſeem to be, would not have failed to object to it, 
and, inſtead of poſſibilities, would have given us 
politive proofs, However, if they had not made 
the attempt, I might have depended on prieſts 
for the truth of my religion; but now I depend 
on the Deiſts alfo.” A Lay-Chriſtian will con- 
ſider, moreover, that if Chriſtianity could poſ- 
ſibly be an error, it is the moſt innoxious of all 
errors; if a ſeduction, it is the moſt happy of 
ſeductions, becauſe its votary receives the . 
pleaſure as the man ſpoken of by Horace, who 
ſat delighted, applauding in the empty theatre. 
Beſides, it teaches the whole of rational Deiſm; 
but Deiſm excludes many eſſential parts of Chriſ- 
tianity; and therefore a Deiſt is in imminent dan- 
ger. I tremble for him when I read theſe words, 
« He that believeth not in the Son, ſhall not ſee 
life-—he that believeth and is baptized, ſhall 
be ſaved; and he that believeth not ſhall be 
condemned.” St. Paul had continual heavineſs 
of heart for his unbelieving brethren, knowing 
what their fate would be. The Pagans are not 
involved in this danger. How ſhall they call on 
hi m in whom they have not believed; and how 
ſhall they believe in him of whom they have not 
beard; and how ſhall they bear without a preach- 
er?” is the reaſoning of Paul. But a Deiſt has no 
ſuch excuſe. He may endeavour to ſatisfy his 
mind, by ſaying that he muſt aſſent to things as 
they ſeem to be ; but let him remember, that a 
 thing's appearing in a particular manner to the 
mind, often depends upon itſelf. Peritas eff 
| T 


obvia, 
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ſages as theſe in his works. (18) To a phtloſo- 
phic eye, the vices of the clergy are far leſs dan- 
gerous than their virtues; even in a Conqueror 
or a prieſt, I can ſurprize a word or an action of 
unaffected humanity.” 

It is enough to ſay of Toland, Tindal, and 
the reſt of that herd, that they were heard of 
only by writing againſt religion. Yet thoſe crea- 
tures muſt be called Philoſophers, while Newton 
and Leibuitz, Locke aud Paſcal, Boyle and Ba- 
con, Grotius and Selden, &c. &c. (whoſe im- 
mortal labours have humanized the world, and 
dignified our nature,) muſt paſs for credulous and 
ſuperſtitious mortals. I believe that the contraſt 
here 1s as ſtrong as light and darkneſs ; yet how 
vauntingly do we hear ſome ſpeaking of un- 
believers, as if they were the luminaries of the 
world! How often do they boaſt, that they are 
delivering the world from bondage and ſhackles; 
which is juſt the ſame thing as if you heard a man 
boaſting, that he attempted to break open the 
gates of a pnſon which confined an immenſe 

number of protligates, thieves, and murderers. 
However, the books written by them againſt 
Cbriſtianity, muſt have been, eventually, of great 
uſe to the thinking part of the laity, (19) when 
they hud that virulent men inſtead of bringing 
any direct proofs of forgery, only ſay, theſe 
might be forgeries, juſt as one might ſay, perhaps 
Virgil did not write the Eneid. When they find 

that what has been ſaid againſt the miracles goes 
to deſtroy the credibility of all teſtimony, and to 
make men diſtruſt their ſenſes, it is natural for a 


lay 
(18) Decliae, &c, vol. 9. (19) Foſter ag. Tindall, 
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Lay-Chriſtian to reafon thus, © Certainly, if any 
thing material could be advanced againſt my re- 
ligion, men of ſuch determined rancour as they 
ſeem to be, would not have failed to object to it, 
and, inſtead of poſſibilities, would have given us 
politive proofs, However, if they had not made 
the attempt, I might have depended on prielts 
for the truth of my religion; but now I depend 
on the Deiſts alſo.” A Lay-Chriſtian will con- 
ſider, moreover, that if Chriſtianity could poſ- 
ſibly be an error, it is the moſt innoxious of all 
errors; if a ſeduction, it is the moſt happy of 
ſeductions, becauſe its votary receives the ſame 
pleaſure as the man ſpoken of by Horace, who 
ſat delighted, applauding in the empty theatre. 
Beſides, it teaches the whole of rational Deiſm ; 
but Deiſm excludes many eſſential parts of Chriſ- 
tianity; and therefore a Heiſt is in imminent dan- 
ger. I tremble for him when I read theſe words, 
« He that believeth not in the Son, ſhall not ſee 
life— be that believeth and is baptized, ſhall 
be ſaved; and he that believeth not ſhall be 
condemned.” St. Paul had continual heavineſs 
of heart for his unbelieving brethren, knowing 
what their fate would be. The Pagans are not 
involved 1n this danger. © How ſhall they call on 
him in whom they have not believed; and how 
ſhall they believe in him of whom they have not 
beard; and how ſhall they hear without a preach- 
er?” is the reaſoning of Paul. But a Deiſt has no 
ſuch excuſe. He may endeavour to ſatisfy his 
mind, by ſaying that he muſt aſſent to things as 
they ſeem to be; but let him remember, that a 
thing's appearing in a particular manner to the 
mind, often depends upon itſelf. PFeritas eff 
| T oa, 
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obvia, ſed requirtentibus, ſays Minucius Felix. (20) 


We have power over the mind's eye, as well as 
over that of the * to ſhut it againſt the ſtrong- 


eſt rays of truth, whenever they become painful 
to us. - (21) It is not a man's thinking himſelt 
right (except he be in a ſtate of invincible ig- 
norance), that will juſtify him; for then good and 
evil would conſiſt in opinion. Paul ſays, he was 
a ſinner, becauſe he perſecuted the church; but he 
did it ignorantly. I doubt not, but that ſome 
of thoſe who attempted to blow up the king, 
lords, and commons in parliament aſſembled, 

thought they were doing God ſervice. 

Faith 1s one of the conditions of the covenant. 
He who holds n, though interſperſed with errors, 
may be ſaved fo as by fire; but according to the 
terms of the goſpel, a Deiſt has no chance; he has 
rejected the medium, by which all men are to be 
ſaved. There is no more uncharitableneſs in 
telling him th, than there is in telling a man 
that he is liable to be hanged, if he kills another. 
It is charity in both caſes. I recommend the 
following conſideration to his moſt ſerious atten- 
tion. Any one of us can have almoſt as ſtrong 
evidence as any one of the Jews could have, 
who were cotemporary with our Saviour's mi- 
racles, for from their nature, no man could 
have ſeen them all, and therefore each muſt 
| have had but ſuch teſtimony as we have for 
the greateſt part of them: beſides, we have not 
their prejudices, nor their danger in believing. 
Yet how terribly, how fignally were they puniſhed 

in 


(20) Jenning's Lectures. (21) Bennet's Abridgment, &c. 


(as) 
in the deſtruction of their city! God is no re- 
ſpecter of perſons, and conſequently, they who, 
in thoſe latter days, cavil at eternal wiſdom, are 


to expect no lenity, when the Son ſhall come, 
in the glory of his Father, to judge the world. 
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